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This book or thb Battls of BRANDTwnniy is vy his ximb PisMissioifi 

UBSFBCTTULLT IIIMQ4XBD. 



Mtdkabsib: 

I HATS been a pilgrim in holy ground, but not to the old world, not the altars 
of Rome, or the sepulchres of Palestine, has my pilgrimage been made. 

I have been' a pilgrim to those hallowed places, where the ghosts ct the 
heroes, arise and walk the earth, fbrevermore. I have been to the altars of the 
American Past ; I have worshippiad among the sepulchres of the illustrious dead. 
Bending down upon the sod of our battle-fields, I have traced the footsteps of 
that religion, that patriotism, that genius, which in the olden time of the Revolu- 
tion, went mightily over the land. 

Yes to the battle-fields of our soU, to the haunts of the heroes, to the graves of 
the Man-Gods of our Past, has my pilgrimage b^9 made. 

And now Sir, with the memories of the im«u«^I field of Brandy wine, kind- 
ling in my soul, with the vision of that beauti^ taljey^ hallowed by legend and 
romance rising in all its bloom, befbra'm/^»,^dc'''I, a^young man, a Penn- 
sylvanian, an American author, ins<i7il9''/j(J|i&;hoo|x of ^che, battle-field, with 
your name. With all my heart, as one cit mf ^'jmerablb band of young men, 
who cherish your name in their souls, I lay ^«iie6#(^ tributo op^Uie altar of 
your fame. " /* 

Pardon me, for the omission of the usual titles of ^burtesy or honor, in con- 
nection with your name, l^ere are some names, which by the acclamation of 
a nation, are elevated above all titles or courtesy of rank, into the simple magni- 
ficence of a watch-word, finr the patriots of all time. There are some names 
worth all the stars or ribbons ever bestowed by kings, prouder than all the Gene- 
rals, Dukes, Princes, which flutter in the sunshine of royal fiivor. There iacwft 
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name, a Bimple word of three syllables, which has been shouted by the patriots 
of South America, charging for their rights in the thickest of the battle; gasped 
with the last breath of dying Greeks, as they poured forth their blood In the 
contest for their religion, their altars, their homes; a name of three syllables, 
which has become History, in every American heart 

It is the name of that Orphan Bigr of Hanover ^who— without the glare of 
military glory, by the force jof his 'genius- aloper-lifled himself into the States- 
man, the Orator, the Man of the People, the simply magnificent name of Henry 
Clay. • 

"Y<^ inf hooM^ ihy' heiH ' by'^Ofttllg ties. 'Nbt by the' tres cf party, for in 
this city, certain demagoguei^ wiNnfaoatyimr name,, when Ihey cannot betray 
you, have swindled some ten thousand orphans out of an education, by the shame- 
less expenditure of Girard's bequest Instead of erecting a schoolhouse for the 
education of this generation of orphans, among whose ranks I am proud to class 
myself, they squandered the trust of the good old man, Girard, and with his 
money, built a marble sepulchre, which towers above our city, a Monument of its 
Bhame. These men have robbed me, and my brother-orphans. I owe them no 
love, for I was always taught to regard a robber as a robber, whether he wore 
ngBy or sat in a council chamber. 

Yoa are bound to me, thea,:faj ^rtrong tiei^ but not by ,the ties of party spirit 
No, no ! 3y stronger and holier ties, by the teachings of grey hairs, by the 
memories of childhood. I was reared to love your name^ I grew up, an enthusi- 
aatie admirer of that chivalry, that indomitable will, that genius, which has 
writtea your namejvi every page tif our history for the last filly years. 

With men of all parties, I rejoice, that while we, mourn the Man of the Her- 
mitage, your illustrious compeer i» the race of gloiy, now sleeping the last 
ilumber, under the sod of his home, I say I rejoice, that our hearts can go forth 
to the serene shades of Aahlanj^.and beholdan American, who yet living is im- 
mortal, whose gz^y hairs, ard«I^ted already, by the sunshiile of historic fame. 

This work, which gatheibdJPbpi thp legends of the past, I now dedicate to you, 

^ •* • • 

iff the fifUi work,. w^itieli iiQr^meb*difying the last three years. The first " Ladye 

. * •*• *• • 

Annabel,*' was int^ild^ asr ^>iiftp(t^of vthe glory and the gloom of the age of 

chivalry. The*.0eK;p!hd/* II^rBeltjT;^ and the tbiid ''The Battle-Day of 

Germantowii';i*^Ve;de<^Ot2Nl*4x>. the romance and history of one of the most 

• • » • • « 

renowned scenes of our 'revolutionary gloiy. The fourth, "the Quaker Citt,*' 

was an attempt to picturathd vices and crimes of a large city ; the plain matter 
of fact horrors, which ace taking place, every day, around us. As in the pages 
of this work, I unwittingly trod upon the toes of profligates of every sort, so pro- 
fligates of every sort, attacked me in the papers, calumniated me in the circles 
of society, and blustered proflieely about pistols, daggers and libel suits. But 
Sir, this petty persecution had its day. Relying upon the justice of the Ameri- 
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can people, I went on in my work, published it, and was rewarded for my 
labor, with the approbation of men of distinguished genius, in this country and 
in Europe. 

i make this remark from no motive of vanity. I simply wish to leave the 
fact on record for the^beftefit of any young American author, who may feel the 
hoof of persecution in his breast, as I have felt it 

And now sir, to pass between the subject, to one which afibrds a feeling of 
pleasure, mingled with bitterness, let me present to you, this last work, combining 
the legend, the history and romance of Brandy wine, from the lips of old men, 
from dim legends preserved in a thousand homes, from each hill and valley, 
hallowed by the conflict of the Eleventh of September, I have gathered the 
details of this work and moulded many traditions into our continuous story. 
This story will live when I am dead. Not on account of any merit on my part, ' 
but because the legends of Brandywine, are immortal as the hills which over- 
shadow, her beautiful valleys. 

In your kind letter of the 25th of July, 1S45, you remark: "All that you say 
about the ardent afiection of my friends, is perfectly true. It has been displayed 
in many, and some very touching forms. I am inexpressibly grateful for it I 
wish it were in my power, more than I have ever been able to do, to testify the 
profound sense which I feel for the great obligations under which they have 
placed me." 

Such testimonial is needless, for the warm heart-burst, which accompanies the 
mention of your name, throughout this land, is its own reward. Yes, to love 
chivalry, genius, greatness, fills the heart with fire from each ; and lifts the soul 
into a purer light, a holier atmosphere. 

May the blessings of Grod be upon your grey hairs. May the love of the ' 
nation, which now comes sweetly through the graves of your own Ashland, be 
an antepast of your renown in future time. May your name be the watch-word 
and the star of the Orphan, through ages yet to come. And when gathered to 
the Past, to add another glory to the constellation of heroes, which illumes our 
history, you leave a nation to shed their tears beside your grave, may this book 
bloom there, an humble flower, planted over the ashes of the dead, in honor of 
the name of Henry Clat. 

Gbobob Lippard. 

WISSAHIEQN, near Philadelphia. 

June, mh. 1846.* 
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A BBAVTiFUL girl— a white-haired old man! 

A beautiful girl, her prou^ form, attired in robes of white, a single lily, 
gleaming from the midniglft blackness of her hair— an old man, clad in almost 
royal robes, with a star, glittering over his breast, an old man, with a high brow, 
blue eyes, and snowy hair. 

They stood alone in the centre of that lighted hall, admired by an hundred 
eyes, flattered by a chorus of voices, this lovely girl, and proud old man. Say 
as you gaze upon this festival scene, this lofty hall, blazing wixh a brightness 
like day, these gaudy hangings, floating from the painted ceiling to the bound- 
ing floor, these young forms, undulating in the graceful circles of the dance, say as 
this light, this beauty, this motion dazzles your eyes, as the music fills your ears, 
do you not envy that old man, the lord of this proud mansion ; do you not long 
for the destiny of that beautiful girl, who with the lily in her glossy hair, stands 
there, alone amid the throng, her dark eye gleaming with the memory of one,, 
now far away ? 

Graze from yonder lofty window, and behold the wide park, shadowy with age- 
worn trees, the deep lake, that now reflects the stars on its motionless bosons 
the distant hills, that now arise into the midnight sky. A magnificent domain, 
this Earldom of Monthermer ; a proud old man, this white haired Earl ; a beautir 
ful lady, this orphan ward, who bethrothed to his son, now stands with the lily 
in her dark hair, the glare of festival lights, upon her brow. 

And the music, swells on the air, and the lake gleams in one broad column oT 
light, and the stars shine calmly down, upon the towers of Monthermev^ 
embosomed among lofty trees. 

An hour passes. All is music and dance and beauty, in the lighted hall,, but 
the old man, has gone to his lovely room. Yes, in that dimly-lighted chamber^ 
beside the narrow window, with the stars gleaming over his pale face, he stands, 
gazing over the broad extent of his domains. There is agony in bia writhixig 
face, doom upon his darkened brow, remorse in his glaring blue eye. 

He turns and speaks to the aged servant, who grey-haired and withered, 
stands like a piece of old-time furniture, by his master's side. 

" Bernard, it is the Seventeenth of July !" 

The servant shudders, from head to foot. With trembling steps, he turns to 
the farther comer of the chamber and lifts the purple tapestry. Three doors, 
known only to the Earl and his servitor, are revealed, with a few strange words, 
written on their dark panels. 

On the first door is written : '* Thb Sbvbnteenth of July.'* 

On the second :'*Thb Eleventh OF Skptembbb.*' 

On the third : " The Fourteenth of November." 

The servant shudders, for on the return of each of thise dajrs, his master, the proud 

Earl, enters one of these rooms, and passes long hours in unspeakable agony. 
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So it has been for years. Into the first, old Bernard may enter with his lord ; 
but 'the others, are sacred to the Earl. No form, but his, may pass their 
threshold ; no voice hut his, disturb the echo of their walls. 

" It is the Seventeenth of July ! *' said the Earl, and the .cold drops, started out 
from his forehead. He unlocked the door of the first room, and entered. Soon 
a lamp, suspended firom the ceiling, was lit by the old servitor and its light, fell 
around a vaulted chamber, with roof and walls and fioor of stone. In the centre 
arose a white altar, surmounted by a cross of irpn. 

The proud Earl laid ofiT the jewelled robe, whieh enveloped his slender form. 
Nay even the vest, which encircled his sunken chest. With his aged form, 
bare to the waist, he knelt on the hard flocnr, beside the cross of iron. He knelt 
groaning with agony. 

"The lash, Bernard, the lash !'* 

The old servant, with tears in his eyes, drew forth, ftom beneath the curtains 
of the altar, a 1j;»ick cord, knotted at the ends. 

** Strike, Bernard, and do not — spare," said the old Earl, in a choking voice. 

Then Bernard, with tea^ raining down his aged face, wound one end of the 
cord around his wrist, and lashed his master on the shoulders and breast, until 
the blood ran down. His withered flesh, was all one mass of gore. As the ser- 
vant struck him, with the dripping cord, he called on God for mercy, murmuring 
a terrible confession of broken vows, innocence betrayed, and holy rites profaned 

Still as the blood ran down, in separate streams, he shrieked, ** Strike, 
Bernard, strike!*' The memory of this day is terrible, but, oh God — the 
Eleventh of September ! The Eleventh of September, it will soon be here ! I 
,can endure the lash ; that I have endured without a murmur, for twenty years ! 
But that terrible Fourteenth of November, spare me, oh my Grod, spare a weak 
old man \^ 

At last he sank exhausted on the floor, his hands covered with the blood, that 
streamed from his breast and shoulders. Bernard, weeping like a child, wrapped 
the azure robe around his form, extinguished the lights, and bore him from the 
fktal room. He kx:ked the door, and laid his master on his couch. 

After a long while he unclosed his eyes. 

** This seventeenth of July is terrible, but — ah ! The Eleventh of September 
— the Fourteenth of November — my Grod, have mercy and crush me at once ! 
This slow torture is worse than a thousand deaths !*' 

His words were interrupted, by a hurried footsteps, and a voice, shrieking in 
tones of horror-^ 

** Woe for ns, woe ! The Lady Isidore — ah woe, woe ! So young too and yet 
to die ! Could none of ye save her ? As she wandered by the lake, why did 
ye not warn her from the brink 1 Ye saw her, hurry from the hall, ye saw her 
white form, gleaming among the trees, ye heard the plunge, an4 now — woe, 
woe, woe ! There is her scarf and the lily, that she wore in her dark hair !^' 

And with a shriek the aged woman, burst into the room, and flung herself at 
the feet of the Earl, placing in his hands, all that remained of the Lady Isidore. 

The white scarf, which had been warmed by her bosom, the lily which had 
gleamed from her dark hair. 

<<This*' shrieked the EaH. *<This, is but the seventeenth of July, but the 
Eleventh of September, the Fourteenth of November — they are yet to come." 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 

THE DOOM OF A BLIOHtED HEART-THE PACQUET AND THE DBEAM. 

" I TELL you, Clarence Howard, that there is a — hell P exclaimed the young 
lord, leanhig over the oaken table, whilie hia face glowed in the light of the 
lamp beams — " I dark, a fearful, and an eternal hell — far more dread, far 
more terrible, than the flames of a never-ending fire, imagined by priests, 
or taugl^t by the dogmas of superstition ! Aye — curl your lip with that in- 
credulous sniile, and laugh in my face, if it pleases you ! But, Clarence, 
there is a hell — dark, fearful and terrible. That hell is here — the hell of a 
blighted heart /" 

The young lord half raised himself from his seat, and leaning one clenched 
hand upon the oaken table, stood for a moment gazing fixedly in the face 
of his companion, while over his pale and expressive features, glowing in 
the light of the solitary lamp, there flashed one wild, one dread, and intense 
expression, which trembled along his lips, and brig&tened in his dark eyes, 
overarched by the darker brows, flxed in a settled frown. 

*' My lord, you really discompose me'^— exclaimed his companion, glan- 
cing with his clear, blue eyes, around the dark and dismal apartment. 
" You are agitated, Monthermer— you are, by my soul. Now, I don't like 
this agitation, for — for — ^" he continued, with a faint and commisserating 
smile, as he quietly settled his nether limbs on the oaken planks of the table 
— << for it's in such bad taste ! But, my lord, must you carry this valley 
beauty off for certain T^ 

The complacent Clarence shifted his curiously carved German pipe firom 
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one side of his small mouth to the other, and while an expression of inim- 
itable ease and nonchalance gathered over his features, he glanced across 
the table at the face of his companion, but as instantly^ withdrew his gaze, 
for the eyes of the young lord flashed with a clear and brilliant, yet strange 
expression, and his small and finely chisselled features were impressed with 
a calmness that was too fixed to be natural, too rigid to indicate aught but 
powerful, yet suppressed emotion. 

" I have told you, Howard, it must be done !" said Monthermer, in a 
low and even voice. " It must be done ; and, by my soul, it shall be done, 
ere another night has passed over this head !" 

The scene was strange and solemn. The light of a dim and smoking 
lamp, standing upon the massive oaken table, fell in fitful gleams around 
the small apartment, with its closed .window-pannels, its walls, confined and 
compressed, dark with smoke and tottering to decay, while the low ceiling, 
supported by awkward raflers, and hung with cobwebs, slanted irregularly 
to one side, completing the appearance of neglect and gloom, that hung like 
a cloud around the lonely room. 

The handsome figure of Clarence, half veiled in a drooping military 
cloak, carelessly disposed along an armed chair, with*the nether limbs 
defended by Hessian boots, resting on the oaken table, was also disclosed in 
the lamp beams, while his clear and rudd^ face, relieved by a well-powdered 
wig, and marked by calm and vacant blue eyes, a prominent acquline 
nose, and thin and well formed, yet expressionless lips, looked the very 
picture of easy assurance and genteel selfishness. 

His military cloak falling back over his shoulders, gave ^ view the gaudy 
coat, crimson in hue, and brilliant with gilded epaulettes and other orna* 
ments of gold, with a slight ruffle protruding from an unfastened button 
near the throat, while the belt of snow-white buck skin encircling his slender 
waist, supported the trooper's sword depending from his side. In the delicate 
fingers of his right hand, he grasped a handsome German pipe, which ever 
and anon he pufied, sending thin light wreaths of smoke to the ceiling, and 
filling the air with the fragrance of the Indian weed. 

His companion, who stood half raised from his seat, glancing across the 
table, was a young man, with a slight and well-proportioned figure, marked 
by a prominent chest, dleooping into a long and slender waist, while his small 
and delicate hands, with thin and tapering fingers, designated the descend- 
ant of a long line of Norman ancestors. 

A military cloak of blue, thrown back on the oaken chair, disclosed the 
proportions of his figure, clad in a close fitting coat of dark rich green velvet, 
faced with gold, and bright with a jeweled star suspended along the breast, 
while over his prominent chest swept a belt of dark leather, from which de- 
pended a long, straight sword, with hilt of wrought gold, marking the Aid- 
de-camp of Lord Gornwallis, and the Lieutenant Coi'inel of the Hussar corps 
of the British army. 
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His face, standing out boldly in the glare of the lamp, with the back-ground 
of gloom and shadow, was one that might be looked upon but once and never 
forgotten. The features small and delicate, and pale and faded in hue, 
were relieved by luxuriant masses of jet black hair, sweeping aside from the 
calm and unwrinkled brow, and falling in glossy ringlets to the very shoul- 
ders, untouched by powder and untortured by the barber's art. " His eye- 
brows were dark aud arching, his eyes of intense and flashing bl&ckness, his 
nose regular and Grecian in outline, the chin small ^ and prominent, and the 
mouth, neither very small nor very large, was marked by thin, expressive 
lips, that trembled like things of seperate life, as he thus stood regarding the 
complacent individual who was seated opposite. 

This was the general outline of his face, but there was a clear, wild, 
dreamy brilliancy in his ey^e, a vague and shadowy expression resting upon 
his pale yet youthful countenance, an expression that moulded the contour 
of his face, indented a solitary wrinkle between the eyebrows, and gave a 
character to his visage which seemed fraught with dark prophecy and shadowy 
omen. 

'* I tell you, Clarence Howard, that I have sworn a solemn vow that this 
proud girl shall be mine, and none other than mine ! And, let me ask you, 
Clarence, did you ever know Greorge Percy, of^Monthermer, to break a vow, 
or fail in a single act he had sworn to accomplish ?" 

" Nev-er did,** drawled out Howard, eyeing a volume of smoke wreathing 
upwards, with a calm, philosophical glance. " But then, my lord, this idea 
of falling in love with a — a — rustic beauty, and wishing to marry her at that! 
Curse me, my lord, but it's in such bad taste 1" 

" Captain Howard, I am in no mood for trifling !" exclaimed the young 
lord in a quiet, even voice, that came through his clenched teeth. 

" Y-e-s, y-e-s, my lord,** exclaimed the complacent soldier. " But just 
look at the case. Here is young Lord Percy,- heir of the broad lands of 
Monthermer, renowned in the Court of Windsor, famed in the circles of 
Almacks — the envy of the one sex, the adoration of the other — the well 
known roue — ^the finished man of the world— rail at once, in the full glow of 
London life, urged by some wild freak of fancy, or the devil knows what, 
suddenly accepts a commission in his Majesty's Huzzars, and sails for these 
cursed wilds of America, just the same as me, or any other miscreant of ar— 
younger brother I And, for what, pray, does Lord Percy do all this ? 
Why, for the very questionable purpose of fklling in love with a country 
Phillis, daughter of some retired Provincial Colonel, who served in Brad- 
dock's time, and who lives in a sort of a wilderness, called Wild-wood 
Grange,^situated on the banks of this stream they call the Brandywine, near 
this identical Cross-Road inn, in which we are now sitting, and within a 
stone's throw of a ford, called Chadd's Ford. And this Lord George Percy 
not only falls in love with the country Phillis, but, indeed, he wishes to 
marry her ; and he, the beautiful boy, all the time betrothed, (that's th 
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wordy isn't it t) to a proud Countess ia sierry England, Now, my lord 
you must see all this 'is in bad taste, very, my lord." 

** Clarence Howard," exclaimed the young lord, ^' let me whisper a word 
in your ear. You speak of— you know not what. Clarence, gaze upon 
me, and tell me, do I look like a man who would hesitate to use any means 
to accomplish a vow, for the fulfilment of which he has sworn the safety of 
his soul ?" 

** Why, Monthermer," drawled the Captain, *< to tell you the truth, your 
face, just now, wears that strange, wild look, that I have oflen noticed pass 
over your features in the gayest moments of the ball-room, or amid the most 
jovial revellers of the mess-table. Now, my lord, I don't like such agitations 
of the countenance. They are all of a piece-— ia such bad taste !'* 

*< Clarence, I have been your friend in times of difficulty," exclaimed 
Percy, resuming his seat, " and now I demand your aid — the aid of a true 
heart and a stout arm. I will first tell you the whole story of my love for 
this girl. It is not more than ten days gone since our troops, under the 
gallant Howe and the brave Cornwallis, madeti landing on the peninsula, 
washed by the Chesapeake, near the mouth of the Susquehanna. No sooner 
was the landing made, than, urged by some unknown, some indefinable 
impulse— call it restlessness— call it a spirit of adventure— call it what you 
will — I obtained leave of absence from our General for a few days, and, 
with some ten gallant hussars in attendance, rode northward into the interior 
of the smiling land, that opened like a pastoral Arcadia before me. A week 
ago, on a fine, clear aflemoon, I found myself riding near the entrance of 
this valley — near this place they call Chadd's Ford— when we were suddenly 
suprised by a skirmishing party of the rebel force — some of my men were 
killed, and I was lefl insensible on the earth, while the remainder of my 
gallant band made a stout fight over my body and drove back the rebel 
skirmishers. I was laid, insensible, upon the road side. When 1 awoke 
to consciousness — " 

'' Y-e-s,*' murmured Clarence, puffing at his German pipe, " that's just 
like an old story. ' Left on the field for dead— when I awoke to conscious* 
ness.' Very good." 

'* When I awoke to consciousness," the young lord resumed in a warm 
and impassioned tone, " the warm light of an aflemoon sun was streaming 
round a pleasant chamber, opening upon the west, with the breath of flowers 
and balm of the autumnal air floating through the opened windows. The 
chamber was a pleasant one, and the couch upon which I reposed afforded 
ease and comfort to my wounded frame. I awoke, and— oh, God — the 
vision, that met my unclosing eyes I A calm and lovely face — all^^outh — 
all bloom — all innocence,, was gazing upon mine. A calm and lovely face, 
shaded by glossy locks of midnight hair, with «dark eyes, of «wild and 
dreamy beauty, that were gazing all softly and sadly into mine, and seemed 
melting with liquid light as they gazed ! And, while a fain white hand wiaa 
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laM 'UpoQ'^iny tbrcflbing iifow^ I Iddtidd: upon ^ that iaoe^ bo wiid, ^so> dreamy 
in its beauty, and the thought flashed over my soul, that, for that fair faee, 
with ail iti^: ^iiBiidectr"of hidden thought^iwith al> ita; nameless charm, its 
weinl^andfinystic-faBciDation^ I could' dare 4eath in ^nj shape, and grapple 
with the terrors of the World Beyond — aye, grapple with a terror more dread, 
more terrible, tban,— ^let me whisper it in your ear,r*4han this phantom 
form which glides by inly side day by day; which startles sleep from me 
at night — aye, the pha&tom Ibrm which guided me aeross the wide Atlantic, 
which led md, step by step, to this lovely val^^this phantom form now 
with moj about me, around me, leading me onward to an unwept death— to 
a namelesi grave /" 

As hcspoke, Lord Percy slowly arose from his' )seat^ and while his chest 
heaved^ with a l^rible emotion, with every feature of his pale countenance 
convulsed by a fearful expression that worked along his features like a 
death-spasm, with his dark eyes flashing with that strange^ wild light, so 
often noticed in their glance of late, in a voice marked by no loud shout, no 
sudden burst of passion — in a voice solemn and deep-toned, he uttered the 
words that caused the complacent Clarence to start from his seat with a 
feeling of sudden horror. 

'< Clarence, Clarence !" he exclaiitied, *^l am a doomed— a fated man I 
Doomed and fated ! One Kttle week will measure out my life ! But in life 
or death, Blanche Walford must be mine !** 

"Goodness me, Mbrtherrtier !'* Clarence exclaimed, «* you will really 
drive me road. Tut, tut— ithis is all folly-^ll d— — d nonsense. You are 
unwell, Percy, you are, positively; You quite frighten me — and it*s in such 
bad taste to frighten one's friends." 

" One word more, Clarence,** Percy resumed. " As I gazed upon this 
lovely face, I marked that the form of the proud girl was that of a queen — 
each gesture was grace — each attitude was lovelmess. I loved her— with 
my whole soul I loved her — ^without knowing who she was — scarce knowing 
her name. I looked upon her beaming countenance', where thought shone 
forth like a star, and for otae kind'wordvirom her, I would have named her 
Lady Percy; and for on^ sofl smile, 1 would have throwm— oh ! how wil- 
lingly thrown, the lands of Monthermer at her feet." 

"Your uncle, the Duke of Northumberland," murmured Clarence, in a 
half-aside tone, "would say that was in shockingly (bad tasfe.'* 

" And thus, while my wound, which was more painful than alarming in 
its character, grew better, day by' day, did I remain kt the mansion of 
Colonel Frazier, whi6h you may see from the door of thi^ Cross-Road inn, 
standing upon a hill that aris^, green and grassy,, over the waters of thie 
quiet stream — ^the Brandy wine. Thiis did I remain, day after day, content 
to sit unnoticed near the side of this proud girl ; content to mark the bloom 
on her cheek, myself unmarked ; content to sit silently, listening to the 
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low, soft music of her voice, whose lightest tone flows with the harmony of 
thought" 

".Tolerably good taste, that, for George Percy, the lady-killer of the 
West end," murmured Clarence, taking an ardent puff at his meditative 
pipe. 

" The very morning of this day, Clarence, I walked forth with Blanche 
Walfbrd, along the brow of the hill, where arises the mansion of Colonel 
Frazier. Scarce knowing what I did, maddened by her beauty, I seized 
her hand. ■ She repulsed me with a chilling look. I pressed that fair, white 
hand to my lips. I wound my arm around her waist. In an instant my 
kiss was upon her lip. She flung me from her with scorn. She taunted me 
with m$Lking dishonorable proposals to an innocent girl. I threw myself at 
her feeU I offered her my hand — I, George Percy, of Monthermer, offered 
this nameless niece of this Provincial Colonel, my hand. I laid Monthermer 
its towers and its castles, its broad lands and its revenues, at the feet of this 
nameless girl — this Blanche Walford 1 And what think you was her an- 
swer?" 

'< Did I not know otherwise," observed Clarence, " I should say she'd be 
cursed glad to take you at your * bid.' " 

"She drew her proud form to its full height," continued Percy, as a 
single red spot glowed in his pale cheek — " She waved her hand proudly to 
me — ^she bowed with a smile of keen and biting sarcasm — < The neice of a 
Provincial gentleman were not a fitting bride for the proud English lord, 
whose pleasure it is, to fight for the cause, that writes its title to justice and 
right in the blood of a happy and unoffending people I' — These were her 
words — proud and peerless as a queen she spoke them. By St. Greorge ! 
how her eyes blazed — how her cheek fired as she spoke 1" 

"That, my lord," murmured Clarence, " is. certainly a very remarkable 
girl. In point of beauty she may be a phcenix, or anything else peculiarly 
rare, but in point of taste, she is, it strikes me, most especially deficient. Her 
taste is certainly d— d bad !" 

"I have told you my story, Clarence — the rest you know." 

" Oh, yes," drawled the exquisite — " How I met you this morning, riding 
pell-mell, with your seven hussars at your back, — bound for the Lord 
knows where I — ^How you joined me on a scouting party ; how we returned 
in company to this neutral ground — ^the valley of the Brandywine — and 
how, after a hard day's ride, we put up at this * Green Tree' Inn, at Chadd's 
Ford. And now, my lord, for our future operations." 

Percy started from his seat, and traversed the ap^ment with a quick and 
, hurried step, while his right hand clutched nervously at the hilt of his sword. 

" Clarence !"^ he exclaimed, suddenly turning round, " how far from this 
valley are the British forces ?" 

" About ten or twelve miles to the south east," returned Captain Howard. 
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*< The Continentals, under Mister Washington, are supposed to be near the 
river Delaware, in the vicinity of a place they call Wilmington, about fifteen 
miles to the south wes t " 

** A battle must take place within a week ?" inquired Monthermer- '' Is 
it so, Clarence 1 You nod your head. How long will it be ere the British 
troops arrive this far, on their path northward ?*' 

. " Not more than three days, my lord," answered Howard. " 'Tis now 
the seventh of September, Anno Domini, 1777, as the copy books say. By 
the tenth or eleventh, the banner of the red cross will float over the valley 
of the Brandiwine." 

'< To-morrow morning, Clarence," said Percy, as he drew near to his 
companion, '* nay, this very night, you will return to the British camp. I 
must prolong my leave of absence. Three miles west of this place, looking 
out from among the depths of the forest, there is a lonely cabin, tenanted 
by a friend of the British cause. Meet at this cabin to-morrow night — meet 
me at sundown — ^meet me with twenty good stout dragoons, whose hands 
are sure, as their hearts are daring. Let them be armed to the teeth. Not 
a word to these dragoons of the object of their adventure. Only tell them, 
that it is an adventure that will try their mettle, and put the steel of their 
broadswords to the test. And as for the reward — hark ye, Clarence- 
promise each man of them a fortune, id case the affair of the night is 
crowned with success." 

**T-wenty men!" slowly drawled Clarence, depositing his pipe upon the 
oaken table — ** Y-es, my lord, it can be done. What^ith the aid of tories, 
refugees and, renegades from the American camp, it can be done. I must 
away to camp to-night. I will leave Sergeant Hamsdorff in the valley until 
to-morrow, with a band of five or six dragoons. He must scour the adjoin- 
ing country — collect information of the rebel movements — quarter traitors, 
arrest deserters, and hang spies. Quite comprehensive— eh, my lord ? To- 
morrow night he. will meet me at the wood-cabin — all in good taste." 

" This Sergeant HamsdorflT is the man commonly called Hessian Dick — 
aye, Clarence? I had rather he were not here. He is a wild, reckless 
fellow, and may do much to mar my plot ; however, let it pass. And now, 
Clarence, at sundown, twenty men armed to the teeth — i^ady for any fight 
— prepared for any adventure ? This is our agreement. And now I must 
away to the wood cabin." 

He slang his military cloak over his shoulders as he spoke, and turned to 
the door, when Clarence suddenly arose from his seat, and hurrying forward 
took Lord George by the hand. 

** A word with you, Percy," he said, in a low, quick voice. " I am a 
fop, and you may think me a heartless fellow ; but you have been my friend 
when I had not a friend on earth, and, by ***, I'll stick to you to the death/ 
I want to ask you one question. Sit down for a moment, and hear me. 
There now — I never like professions of friendship^-they're in such bad taste. 
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But, Percy, I know there ia something preying upon your mind. You are 
haunted by some horrible fear — some dreadful fancy. Had your voyage to 
America no other object than the mere gratification of a devil-may-care 
spirit of adventure?" 

"A moment, Howard, and I will tell you all," said Monthermer, advan- 
vancing to the door of the apartment, leading to the bar-room of the ' Green 
Tree' Inn. ** Can the revellisrs in the outer room of this hovel hear us ?" 

**I d-o-nt know; but supposing they did, it would be in very good taste 
to cut theii ears off." 

" Well, Howard," exclaimed Percy, motioning his companion to a chair, 
" I will entrust you with my secret. You know my father — ^the once gallant 
and adventurous Earl of Monthermer — he is now aged and care worn,, and 
when last I saw him he trembled on the very edge of the grave. Every 
day I expect-^with fear and anxiety I expect — the arrival of the sad news 
which will name me Earl of Monthermer." 

" Now, M-o-n-ther-mer I" drawled Clarence, " you say you love this fa- 
ther. I don't doubt it, not I : but how came you to leave him when so near 
death ? I should say it was in bad taste." 

*' The Earl of Monthermer implored me as his son, to hasten to America 
— to hasten to the wilds of Carolina, among the high hills of the Santee. 
He entrusted me With the execution of a comn^ission, which by the solemn 
form of an oath, he bade me fulfil. This was the cause of my visit to 
America — until that commission- is fulfilled, the Earl of Monthermer will 
know neither peace i^r rest ; and as for mysel^ha I ha ! those words have 
been strange sounds ror years!" 

'< And that commission ?" inquired Clarence, starting forward, while his 
clear blue eye shone with interest — '* And that commission ?" 

" Secret /" said Percy, in that deep, even tone of voice which went to the 
heart of his listener — *^ Secret from all eyes, secret from all ears but my 
father's. I am but the blind instrument of its execution.. Clarence !" he 
continued, leaning suddenly forward, while his voice sank to a thrilling 
whisper, " I may fall in batlle-r-I may die suddenly in my bed — I may sink 
to Night and Death in some nameless fight or broil. When I am dead, you 
will find a pacque^ resting upon my very heart. You will find its destination 
and its object written upon the envelope. Swear to me, Clarence, by the 
God that made you, by your hope of Heaven, swear, that whether I fall in 
battle, or in some nameless fray — whether I meet death on the couch or in 
the field — swear that you will take charge of this pacquet — that you will 
make the execution of the commission named on its ftice, the sole object of 
your life, and, if need be, the sole object of your death 1 Swear, Clarence ! 
by the God above us — by your hopes of Heaven, swear !" 

<* I swear !" exclaimed the man of the world, in a solemn and changed 
tone of voice, as he laid one hand upon his sword hilt, while the other was 
raised to Heaven. 
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"And now, ClaTence, I have told you all. I have " 

" No, Monthermer," exclaimed Captain Howard, " you have not told me 
all. I know there is something more resting upon your mind — some dark 
presentiment of coming doom — some fearful forboding of overshadowing 
evil. It was of this you spoke some few minutes since." 

" Ah, ha ! Clarence !" exclaimed Percy, with a ghastly smile. " So you 
wish to know all ? You wish me to bare to your gaze the secrets of a 
heart, which the world might term a madman's heart, and I will tell you 
Clarence. There is a dark presentiment of evil and of death — sudden evil 
and sudden death — with mc ever, riding my soul like a nightmare, and 
gliding beside me by day, and hovering around me by night. I feel — I 
know — ^that I am a fated man !" 

"Monthermer, tell me. How did this presentiment, this wild fancy, 
originate ?" 

" It was a night of storm and terror, when we were crossing the wide 
Atlantic — you remember the night— dark, fearful, terrible ! — lightning around 
- — the thunder above— and death below ! When the lightning flashed most 
vividly — when the ship's timbers groaned and started — when the red thun- 
derbolt came crashing down the mainmast — then, Clarence, then I had a 
dream " 

And drawing closer to his friend, in a low and whispering voice, that 
thrilled Clarence to the heart. Lord Percy of Monthermer, with a face all 
expression, and an eye all fire and brilliancy, murmured forth the story of 
his dream, while around, the gloom of the apartment, the faint flickering 
flashes of lamplight, and the silence of the hour, added awe and terror to 
the legend. 



CHAPTER SECOND. 

THE INN ROOM — THE HOST — THE FARMER'S MAN — THE BLACKSMITH AND 

THE SOLDIER. 

Wide and roomy, with a low ceiling and an oaken floor, two windows 
looking to the north and two toward the south, the bare and blackened walls 
on one side and the spacious fire-place on the other, the bar-room of the 
hostel of the Green Tree was dimly lighted by two large candles, standing 
in candlesticks of iron, and placed upon the large table made of roughest 
oak, fixed, with its massive legs all curiously fashioned and carved, in the 
centre of the inn room floor. Flickering gaily and merrily, a light hickory 
fire burned on the hearth, whizzing and streaming around a savory steak, 
while around the table were seated three individuals-—^ T!ueOcAXA&^ ^ ^\.^\)X 
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farmer's man, and a soldier — with their faces and their attire all turned to 
glowing red by the light which ever and anon fell upon the slim and bending 
figure of mine host of the Green Tree, as pacing along the oaken floor, with 
a peevish, snarling voice, and an extravagant movement of his long, bony 
arms and talon-like fingers, he gave his own ideas and opinions on matters 
and things in general, with an independence of thought and action that was 
quite creditable and very worthy of general imitation. 

" You needn't talk to me, Tom Davis, — Gotlieb Hoff, you needn't talk to 
me !" cried the slender, little man, as he shuffled along the floor, diving his 
hands in the spacious pockets of his breeches, which hung ungartered at the 
knee, " I tell ye I'm mad, regular, right down mad. Aye, aye, Tom — 
Blacksmith Tom — Iron Tom — any kind of Tom but sensible Tom — you 
may wink at Gotlieb there : and, Gotlieb, you make a face at that sleepin' 
red coat, — dang it, ain't his steak a burning? — but, I tell you, for all that; 
times hain't as they used to be. The world's gone wrong, I say — upside 
down — it wants winding up— -and the Britishers are a-goin' to wind it up, 
and be hanged to 'em. And the Continentals are goin' to help 'em — may 
blue blazes take 'em. A purty time as Chadd's Ford's people shall have 
'twixt two fires I Oh, sick a nice time I" 

And, roused up to a pitch of irrepressible excitement, the host stopped 
suddenly before the oaken table, and, throwing his exaggei^ted features 
forward — the large, pale nose, tinted with red ; the wide mouth, the sallow 
cheeks, and the wide oyster-like eyes, all shining in the light — he cast a 
sudden gaze at the portly soldier sleeping at one end of the oaken table, and 
very. deliberately proceeded to make a face— and an expressive face it was 
— at the fat, round cheeks, and obese form of the unconscious trooper. 

" There's scarlet for you. Iron Tom," he exclaimed in his quick, peevish 
way. " There's scarlet for you, Gotlieb HofT! Scarlet on his shoulders — 
scarlet on his fat paunch — scarlet on his nose ! Wonder how much brandy 
it tuk to pamt that pictur? And he must eat my steak, must he? — hey? 
But he shall pay for it — ^by the lord, he shall. And these is fine times — all 
eat and alt drink — dev'lish little pay. Tom Davis, it is my opinion that 
old sattin has broke loose of late, and taken the reins right into hand. 
Where's he drivin' us? Axe the Britishers — axe the Continentals." Here 
the little man made one of his superhumanly ugly faces, and then stooping 
for a moment to fix the loosened slippers on his shuffling feet, he raised his 
head with a sardonic grin. ** Axe your grand-mother," he continued, " axe 
her — axe the old lady her own self. Pr'aps she'll tell you where old sattin's 
a drivin' us to !" 

" Why Hirpley Hawson, you are in a ter'ble pucker," said the black- 
smith, turning his rugged, yet honest face, with the broad forehead, the 
clear grey eye, the short, thick nose, the prominent chin and the stiff bristled 
hair that covered his head, towards the light of the fire. << I wonder if you 
ain't in a dreadful pucker," he continued in his low, drawling tone of voice, 
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as, raising the beaker of ale to his lips, he took a hearty draught, winking 
sidelong towards Grotlieb at the satoe time, with a glance that seemed to say, 
** now, see me give Hirpley a rostin'." " Now, Hirpley, I don't see why 
you should complain. You've plenty of customers here at Chadd's Ford— 
plenty. Yer house is always full. Why, man, you ought to be coining 
sov'reigns." 

i* Y-a-h — 'besure he ought — ^by Saint Christufful he ought," exclaimed a 
voice strongly spiced with Pennsylvania German, and the phlegmatic face 
of Gotlieb, with the clear skin, the blue eyes, and the encircling locks of 
bright, ^golden hair, was turned towards the growling host. *^ Why, I looks 
down from de hill up at Coonel Frazier's every day, and, mein Gott ! what 
lots o' people I see here^! Thee tav-ern, Hirpley," he continued, with a 
slight approach to the Quaker dialect, " ish run down mit custom-r-it ish, by 
0aint ChristufiTel, it ish." 

"* Y-a-h'— 'thee and thou'— * by Saint Christuffel,' " whined Hirpley 
Hawson, suddenly wheeling round toward the phlegmatic* Gotlieb. " Quar- 
ter Dutchman, quarter Englishman, quarter Quaker, and three quarters 
fool ! Gotlieb HojBT— I wonder you hain't half Yankee like-wise. Who ever 
heard a feller talk in that quilted way — regular patch-work talk, as I'm a 
sinner." 

The irritable host made another face, dived his hands yet deeper in the 
unfathomable breeches pocket, traversed the inn room twice, ^i^ith his short 
pipe-stem legs shuffling about iQ a fashion somewhat circular, and then in 
his harsh, whining, whipt-child-sort of a voice, he commenced his angry so* 
liloquy afresh. 

" Plenty o' custom, did ye say ?" he exclaimed. " D — ^1 bless sich custom, 
say I ! To-day a party o' red coats ! eat, drink, tear and swear — all of the 
best too I To-morrow, a party of blue coats ! Lord, don't my rye whiskey 
go though ? Don't the vittles fly — don't the steaks smoke on the h'arth ! 
And, Where's the pay, I'd like to know ? — Key ? Where's the first brass 
fa'thin'? The red coats, (may sattin burn 'em 'in their own lobster-jackets,) 
they pay me with 'cusses ! The blue coats square off the account with a— 
* oh, it's all for the good o' the country.* What care I for king or country. 
I'm my own king — I'm my own country. I am — (dang it, is that steak 
burning?) This Green Tree Tavern's my country— it is ; I say it is. I'm 
king here. I cook my own vittles, do my own washin', chum my own 
butter, keep all woman-kind away from my doors — and don't care a tinker's 
'cuss for nobody, I don't ; no, I don't — hanged if I do !" 

And as the little man stood in the centre of the table, with his ugly face 
turned to the hearth, a sudden blaze of the hickory fire flashed round the 
room and made a picture of the scene. 

There were the warm flashes of light falling ^round the apartment, red- 
dening the raflers and glowing along the smoky walls; there was the 
massive oaken table, with the light falling full and strongly on the muscular 
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form of the stout blacksmith, seated at one end, his buriy chest protruding 
in the light, his swarthy and black-bearded features^ topped by stiff, bristled 
hair, all warming in the kindly beams ; while at the other end, resting on a 
capacious chair, with one large gouty hand on his trooper's sword, slept and 
snored the half drunken soldier, his gross and corpulent form, clad in buff 
and scarlet, forming a substantial point of the picture, his bald pate, his low 
forehead, the short nose, with wide nostrils, the large sensual mouth brist- 
ling with a thick, grizzly mustachio that widened around his chin and 
throat into a stiff black beard, intermingled with streaks of grey, were all 
turned to a deep and blushing scarletHhat would have made a frozen man 
warm to look upon. 

In the centre of the table, with his face to the fire, clad in the coarse attire 
of a farmer's man — the linsey-woolsey coat with a diminished tail, the 
brown vest, with lappels of tremendous facilities for spacious pockets, th% 
wide shirt collar, and the parti-colored neckerchief, in a position of great 
self-complacency *and ease— sat Gotlieb Hoff, his clear, ruddy face, with the 
clustering locks of light golden hair, the large blue eyes, and the sand-hued 
beard, all standing out boldly in the hearth light; while, at his very shoul- 
der, his long slender arms upraised, and his narrow chest thrown forward, 
stood the irritable Hirpley Hawson, the figure of the picture, with his pale, 
ague-ish face contorted into an expression of combined peevishness, ill- 
humor, sarcasm, and misanthropy — ^the large, wide mouth, drawn half way 
up the sallow cheek, the. goggle-eyes starting from their sockets, the high, 
narrow forehead, all intricate with wrinkles and with frowns ,* and first and 
foremost, beacon-like and prominent, twisted in an opposite direction from 
his mouth, that large, pale nose, stared the fire out of countenance, while on 
its very tip shone one brilliant and intense spot of carbuncled red. 

** Why, Hirpley, somebody must a-been givin' you a bit o' somethin' 
sweet," Iron Tom Davis observed, taking a fresh draught of the Green Tree 
ale, ^* yer in sich a spankin' good humor about this time. Howsomever 
Hirpley, or Growly Jake, as the valley people call you, you must allow 
George Washington hain't sich a small figure in creation, arter all." 

" Shortz Washington is a good man," observed Gotlieb Hoff, with a very 
determined manner — " Y-a-h, by Saint Christuffel.'* 

" Then, why don't ye go and fight for him ? — hey ?" cried Hirpley Haw- 
son, wheeling from one face to the other. " Then, why don't ye go and 
fight for him ? — hey ? — hey ? Yer a fine feller, Gotlieb Hoff— big-fisted, 
bull-headed feller! Greorge Washington wants soldiers. There you sit, 
smokin' your pipe, up at Curnel Frazier's — and * George Washington's a 
fine feller.' * George Washington no small figur' in creation' — hey, Tom 

Davis? Then, why the d ^1 don't you put a naught to that figure? 

Why don't ye jineyourself to Washington ? — ^you might count ten, together. 
You're very purty men, both o' you. You're worth considerable more than 
the market price. Baugh !" 
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" Why — ^why— Hirpley," exclaimed the blacksmith, somewhat confused 
by the pointed cross-examination, " you see I am a plain man ; and Pvo got 
my blacksmith-shop over at Dilworth-corner, 'bout two miles north-east o' 
this place, and I've got my wife to make a livin' for — and there's a baby 
crying about our house ; and the Britishers hain't trod on my toes as yet, 
and so— ^nd so— I've kept myself at home. But*—" 

^ Tat's jist te case mit me," observed Gotlieb with great epiphasis, ** tat 
is, mitout the wife and the baby." 

*^ But," continued the stout-built smith, '* in case the Britishers do come 
cuttin' shines along this way, why, then, Hirpley, d'ye see, there's a rifle 
hanging over my h'arth-side at home — my wife's the very woman to put it 
into my hands in case any thing goes wrong." 

'* * In case !' " mimicked Hirpley with an ineflably ugly face. << * In case 
any thing goes wrong ?'— Fiddle-fhddle ! Look here, iron Tom— look here, 
Gotlieb HojGT— d'ye see this checker-board? hey? You do? I'm glad 
you can see somethin' with y^r three-inch skull, Gotlieb. This checkerw 
board is Brandiwine valley — them black checkers is Gmieral Howe and bis 
men — the white checkers is George Washington and his fellens. D'ye see 
that pewter mug, — hey, thick head ? — that's 'Fildelfy, that's the city, its 
ownself. Well, now, what' re you staring at ? In less than four days the 
black checkers and the white 'uns are 'goin' to play a game — a nice game 
of blood and smoke — and the game is to be played on this checker-board, 
and the stake is — the pewter mug 1 Does that idea trouble you, Iron Tom ? 
—does it make you feel easy, Sourcrout ?" 

The blacksmith laid his clenched hand upon th^ oaken table, and a wild 
light shot from his clear grey eye. 

** I must see to th' primin' o' my rifle," he said in a low voice, spoken 
through clenched teeth. " And then it may be jist as well to hunt up my 
bullet mould." 

<< Mein gott !" ejaculated Gotlieb Hofl*, " if dat game ish to be playt, den 
I'll be a white checker, by Saint Christufiel !" 



CHAPTER THIRD. 

THE BRAVO TROOPER AND THE QUIET GILBERT OATES. 

" You see, my name's Hessian Dick— be gaw !" the sleeping soldier mur- 
mured in his sleep, as his head rolled to and fro under the mingled influence 
of brandy and fatigue—" and my name's Hessian Dick !— be gaw I Ride 
'cm down, the rebels ! Charge ! Ride — ride— downr-^in the dust—- down ! 
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Pm a sol-dier, and name's Hessian Dick — ^be gaw ! Damme, d'ye con* 
tradict me ? — I'll sliver your ears off. I'll chop your d d head off. Ha, 
ha, ha ! — Captain Howard's the boy. And so, Gilbert, you've an eye for 
this pretty girl-— the daughter of the old school-master? have you? So 
has the Captain." 

" Mein Gott !" exclaimed Gotlieb Hoff, slowly rising from his seat— • 
** what's tat !r— you tamt stuffed, red petty-coat ! — what say you, apout the 
shool-master's daughter ?" 

He sprang toward the sleeping soldier, and raised his hand to strike him 
on the carbuncled face, when Hirpley Hawson sprang between him, and the 
object of his indignation. 

" What are you up to. Long Ears ?" he cried, pushing Gotlieb from the 
soldier — " d*ye want to pick a fight with that bloodhound ? Wait till some 
other time, then. Look ! you've woke the porpoise I" 

" Where's Captain Howard ? Where's my beef-steak— be gaw !" cried 
the redoubtable Hessian Dick, unclosing his large, muddy eyes. << Hey ? 

Why the don't you answer, lueface ! Who am I ? Hey ? Say, you 

spider-legged Publican, who am I ? Ain't I Hessian Dick?" 

" Is it possible !" exclaimed Hirpley Hawson, with a face extravagantly 
solemn. " Is you that celebrated critter? Don't look so fierce — ^you quite 
make me afeerd. There's yer beef-steak— clean plate and all. As for yen 
Captain, he's in my sleepin' room, and been there since sundown, talkin' 
with that strange gentleman, all rigged out like a pine tree, or a box-bush, 
in green. Any thing more, please your worship ? Would'nt you like a 
small leg of roasted child, jist done to a crisp ? Maybe it could be got." 

"Be gaw, I shouldn't much mind something o' that kind, jusf now," 
mumbled the trooper, either too much intoxicated or too stupid to understand 
the ridiculous irony of the host. " Be gaw, you know hbw to cook a beef- 
steak. Rare. Umph. See here, Ague- face, d'ye know this Colonel Era- 
zier, as you call him, up on the hill yonder. Who made him a Colonel, 
I'd like to know?" 

" He was out in Braddock's expedition," replied Hirpley Hawson, while 
Gotlieb Hoff was sternly eyeing the corpulent Hessian Dick. " I believe he 
came from Scotland to thfs country, somewhere about the year '46." 

*«Be gaw, you don't say so?" exclaimed the ruffian-like trooper. 
" Thirty years, man and boy, have I followed the red cross to battle or 
plunder ; I have, be gaw. '46 did ye say, Publican ? That was about the 
time of the outbreak of the pretender— confusion to him. We crushed the 
rebels of '45. In the same way, be gaw, we'll crush the rebels of '76. 
Here's a beaker of ale to't, anyhow. Ha, ha, ha !" 

"Them rebels is reg'lar sarpents," observed Hirpley Hawson, filling 
the beaker afresh, and making a tremendous face at the blacksmith, who 
sat silently eyeing (he trooper, while Gotlieb Hoff was clenching his large. 
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bony hands after a very significant fashion. ** Them rebels is reg'lar sar- 
pents, faith— Hsnakes is kings to 'em." 

The trooper muttered his favorite oath — * be gaw' — and then proceeded 
to discuss the merits of his steak with a renewed appetite. 

<' Look here, Publican, why can't ye stand straight, and not be waggling 
about there as tho' you had a pipe of brandy under your belt. My name's 
Hessian Dick — damme, every body knows Hessian Dick. How far is't 
from here to the house of this rebel spy — ^this school-master Mayland — ^be 
gaw. How far d'ye call it ?" 

" About a hundred yards — ^ye can't miss it," replied Hirpley Hawson, 
casting a glance at Gotlieb, who was swearing between his teeth. " The 
first little stone house* standing in from the road, running northward, along 
the Brandiwine meadow— -it stands in from the road, and there's a hayrick 
near it. Sure the one-arm'd school-master's a ribble spy ?" 

" Sure as death, be gaw !" cried the trooper. — 

" And then his daughter. Pretty Polly — ah, ha ! — ^The Captain's a sad 
dog, and so is Gilbert— Gilbert — Here, fill me this beaker with ale, again.*' 

<* He wants a goot lambasting, by Saint Christufiel !" murmured Gotlieb 
between his teeth. 

" Rein in, Gotlieb, rein in," exclaimed Iron Tom, of Dti worth-corner, 
*' the feller's drunk, and rye whiskey speaks a great many curious secrets, 
• sometimes." 

The valiant Sergeant HamsdorflT glanced around the company, rolling his 
muddy eyes from side to side, while his mouth was filled with savoury 
morsels of Hirpley's rarely cooked steak. He certainly looked the picture 
of a human anaconda to great perfection. 

" You don't know the Captain, do you, hey ?" he mumbled forth, with a 
desperate attempt at good humor. " Devlish fine fellow. Captain Howard 
be gaw^— is, damme. Funny fellow-— every thing's in good taste or in bad 
taste with him. Deuced funny fellow— expected a fortune from his old 
grand-aunt, in England. She cut him off with a shilling. What did the 
Captain do ? Tear ? tramp ? swear ? No I — merely said that his aunt was 
a fine old lady— but her will was in very bad taste, very. Ha, ha, ha !— 
funny dog I His uncle cut his throat, one day—-* extremely bad taste, that,' 
says the Captain, * why couldn't he shoot himself 1' Crossing the Atlantic 
—devil of a storm— every body crying * ship sinking — woke the Captain — 
leaned out of his hammock, and' cussed 'em for waking him. * Why, the 
ship's sinking,', cries the mate. * Don't care for that,' says the Captain, 

* ship sinking or not, it's in d d bad taste to wake a man in the middle 

of a nap I' Deuced funny fellow, the Captain—- ha, ha, ha ! My name's 
Hessian Dick, be gaw 1" ^ 

As he spoke, the door of the adjoining room opened, and t)vo figures, 
muffled in long drooping military cloaks surmounted by trooper's caps, with 
nodding plumes, advanced towards the table. 
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<' Landlord, our horses, quick !" said the foremost of the troopers, as the 
face of Captain Clarence Howard appeared from amid the folds of his cloak, 
with every sign of life or color vanished from his features, while his voice 
was low and tremulous with emotion. ^* Our horses, landlord 1^ he con- 
tinued flinging a purse upon the table, and then with unsteady steps, moved 
with his companion toward the door. 

" By * ♦ *, Monlhermer !" he cried, as his hand was upon the latch of 
the door, " you will make me as mad as yourself I My brain burns like a 
coal of fire — let's into the open air I" 

'' Be gaw !'* muttered Sergeant Hamsdorfl*, V the Captain might a spoko 
to me. Didn't say anything to me. D d bad taste. Ha, ha, ha I" 

'< Friend Hamsdorfl*, a word with thee," exclaimed a mild, sod voice, as 
the door opened, and a man of some thirty-three winters came gliding with 
a cat-like pace toward the light. " Friend HamsdorfT, a word with thee !"* 

"Gilbert Gates! as sure as my name's Hessian Dick!" cried the Ser- 
geant, as, turning to one side, he surveyed the stranger with a drunken leer. 
" Why, Gilbert, what's broke loose 1" 

And as the light flashed over the face and form of the stranger, he nodded 
with an insinuating smile to Iron Tom and Gotlieb Hoff, but it was perceiv- 
able that neither the blacksmith or his companion regarded the new comer 
with feelings of the most favorable kind. 

Tall and slim in figure, the gaunt form of the stranger was attired in the 
drab coat, the drab vest, and breeches of the Quaker faith ; and his broad 
brimmed hat, half screened from the lamp beams, a long, thin visage, 
marked by a sharp, prominent nose, thick, bushy eyebrows over-arching a 
cold, grey eye, whose look had something of deep and cautious scheming in 
its slightest glance ; a small mouth, with thin pinched lips, while, swept 
back from his low, broad forehead, his brown hair fell in curling locks be* 
hind his ears, giving a mild and saint-like expression to his solemn and 
peaceful countenance. 

" Friend Hamsdorfi*," he exclaimed, with the calm, quiet voice of one 
desirous of conciliating the good opinion of all men, "I came to tell thee 
that thee friend Howe, can have the provisions he bargrined for, — in truth 
can he. I am a plain man — a quiet man of peace, my friend, and would 



* With regard to the character here introduced, a single word of comment may seem 
necessary. The unflinching integrity — the consistent patriotism, and the unvarying de- 
votion of the great body of the brethren of William Penn, to the cause of freedom, is too 
well known to require mention at my hands. But that traitors and refugees, spies and to- 
nes, assumed the garb and speech of the Quaker faith for the purposes of deceit and wrong, 
is a fact which the history of the times insinuates, and legend and tradition amply attest and 
fully confirm. The illustration of that fact is attempted in the text. The author's opinion 
of the integrity and virtue of the Quaker patriots, may be gleaned from " Herbert Tracy, ** 
the first Revolutionary Novel of the series, where the character of " Joab Smiley*' together 
with the contest between principle and feeling, in the heart of a strong, honest man, is en- 
deavored to be delineated. 
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faia persuade friend Howe to refrain from bringing war into the land ; there^ 
fore do I advise him to go away in peace. and quiet; therefore do I sell him 
provisions, else might he rob my neighbors; in truth, it is so, my friend. 
Friend Hamsdorff," he continued, hissing a whisper in the ear of the trooper, 
with a voice sharp as a dagger'spoint, " have thy men ready at the midnight 
hour — have them ready in the meadow of the Brandywine. May land is the 
spy — I will see him presently— should the fair maiden, Mary, his daughter, 
come to reason, well. At all events, friend Hamsdorfi*, let thy men have 
their pieces loaded — ^thee knows (hee orders ! I, myself, will give the word !" 

And, as he spoke, the smooth and insinuating Gilbert Gates glided out of 
the room with the same cat-like pace with which he had entered, and, at his 
heels, with steps unsteady from intoxication, followed the corpulent Hams* 
dorff, shaking the floor as he stumbled onward. 

In a moment, the stout blacksmith stood in front of the fire, now faint and 
flickering, fixing his clear, grey eyes upon Gotlieb Hoff, who stood opposite, 
with a glance that expressed the dark and fearful thoughts that could not be 
told in words, while Hirpley Hawson, who had just entered, stepped between 
the twain, and, looking from one to the other, whispered their mutual sus- 
picions to the ears of his listeners in his own peculiar and biting vein, ** Iron 
Tom, what d'ye think o' it ?" he exclaimed. " Better look to the priming 
of your rifle! Where Gilbert^ Gates goes, there follows mischief. Gotlieb, 
what sa^ you ? Hunt up your bullet mould now 1" 



CHAPTER FOURTH. 

THE EXILE AND THE MAIDEN — NORMAN FRAZIER AND THE DESOLATE 

HEARTH-SIDE. 

"Nay, Blanche, neice of mine, never start thus suddenly, never frown 
thus darkly. V faith, you were wrong — wrong, Blanche, wrong. What ! 
discredit the sincerity of the Englisher? Ha, ha, Blanche, by the sword of 
old Simon Lovat, you are a sad girl. Refuse an English Lord I Tut, tut, 
girl, this lordling was sincere — I doubt it not a whit ; not I. Are not the 
English noted for their good faith ? Tell me, girl, when did an Englisher 
violate solemn oath, or perjure himself more than once a day ? I' faith, 
Blanche, I like that blush ! The spirit of my ancestors glows on thy cheek, 
and flashes from thy eye !" 

" Name him not, my uncle, name not the proud English lordling. He 
knelt to me — with proposals of dishonor he knelt to me ; and, as he knel{, 

4 
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the blood of my race throbbed in my temples and fired in my veins ! He 
knelt to me as the proud lord, offering homage to the nameless girl." 

" He crept from thee, as the thing of shame ever skulks from the face of 
a virtuous thought I Thou'rt a true Frazier ! By the sword of old Lovat, 
but thou look'st the queen !" 

" So should the neice of Norman Frazier look I A queen too proud for 
he homage of an English lordling, whose flatteries were the vilest cal- 
amny I" 

And as she spoke, standing in the centre of the floor, her form upraised 
to its queenl/ stature, one fair white arm outstretched in sudden gesture, 
while the other, hidden in the folds of the snow-white sleeve, hung, with the 
small, delicate hand, drooping by her side, a queen in majesty of look, 
action, and gesture, Blanche Walford was disclosed in the light, a beautiful 
picture of womanly indignation and womanly scorn. 

And over her face of beauty, shaded by raven locks of glossy hair, and 
over her form of queenly grace, robed in vestments of white, floating grace- 
fully around the maidenly outlines of her shape, was flung the mellow light 
of the lamp beams ; and her eye, full, black and shadowy, shone like a star 
from the shadow of the long, trembling fringes of the eyelashes, over-arched 
by the dark eyebrows ; and her full cheek flushed and glowed with its rich 
Vermillion bloom, bursting from the clear whitp of the maiden's countenance; 
while, heaving upward amid the folds of the snow-white robe, her bosom 
rose and fell with that beautiful pulsation which now avoids and now wooes 
the light ; and from the calm, open forehead to* the small and chisseled foot, 
each look, every gesture, each motion of the soft and rounded limbs, the ex- 
tended arm, the trembling fingers, the breast heaving upward, and the proud 
arch of the queenly neck, all were alive and animate with thought, all were 
roused into action by sudden, and enthusiastic feeling. 

The beams of the lamp, standing upon the centre-table, fell around the 
apartment, revealing the quaint carvings of the wainscotted walls, with here 
and there a picture framed in oak, and hung with folds of Highland plaid, 
while, over the hearth, broad and spacious, yet uncheered by fire, shone a 
broadsword side by side with a glittering rifle, in wreathed with the antlers 
of the wild deer ; and opening to the south, were three large windows, 
reaching from ceiling to floor, the sashes thrown open, and the balcony 
without sweet with the perfume of autumnal flowers, the pleasant valley of 
the Brandy wine beyond, and the distant iiills, all silvering in the light of the 
rising moon, were disclosed to the view, while the silence of the air, scarce 
broken by the distant note of the night-bird or the murmur of the rushing 
stream, gave an air of thought and solemnity to the scene. 

The parlor was carpeted with elegance ; the furniture, the massive side- 
^rd glittering with the signs of festival hospitality; the high-backed chairs, 
the circular mirror over the mantel, and the perpendicular glasses between 
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the lofty windows, all were ancient in shape and fashion, yet there was an 
air of ease and comfort about the place that never found residence in the 
loftiest temple or the proudest palace, and it seemed well fitted for the home 
of rustic pleasures and woodland joys, combined with the luxuries pf arti« 
ficial life. 

Sitting beside the centre-table, in a capacious armed-chair, was a man of 
some fifty years, tall and majestic in stature, broad in chest, and somewhat 
portly in figure, with a fine commanding face, markeTl by a bold forehead, 
surmounted by masses of dark hair slightly sprinkled with grey — large, ex- 
pressive, grey eyes, an acquiline nose, high cheek bones, with broad, ex« 
pansive cheeks, while the deterinined mouth and the full, square chin, gave 
some indications of the character and will of the old soldier, who, attired in 
the uniform of the old Provincial service — the blue coat faced with silver 
lace, the breeches of buekskin, and the square-toed shoes, brilliant with 
buckles of silver — now sat in the full light of the lamp, with his eyes intent- 
ly fixed upon the form of the fair girl, who stood glowing and blushing be- 
fore him, 

'< Blanche, you are a true Frazier!" exclaimed the soldier, as, rising 
from his seat, he took the maiden by the hand and led her toward the cen- 
tral window. <* By the sword of Lovat, when I look upon your fair face, 
and mark the rich bloom deepening over your cheek, the clear light flash- 
ing from your full, dark eye, the lip wreathing with such pretty scorn, and 
the brow clouded by so pretty a frown, methinks I see one of the high-born 
damsels of our clan — ^the damsels of the olden time of blood and war — 
standing before me !" 

" Uncle — nay, my more than uncle — my fathdr !" the girl exclaimed, 
raising her proud form to its full height, while her beaming face was all af- 
fection. " My father, say rather, I am worthy of^hee I" 

And as she stood in the full glow of the rising moon, her robes of white 
glistening in silvery light, and her form shown in all its beauty of propor- 
tion, its delicacy of outline, the uncle turned for a moment and gazed upon 
her fair face with all a father's lov&— «ll a father's pride. 

The face was beautiful I oh, how beautiful I — Such a face as visits the 
poet in his dreams— the artist in his reverie>— a face where thought, and 
tenderness, and love and innocence, speak in the glance, in the bliish, in the 
slightest look, or the faintest 8mile>— a face fair and lovely as the face of an 
angel form enshrouded by a gold-hued cloud, and looking forth smilingly 
on the gentle sleep of childhood— a face all dream, an4 vision, and grandeur, 
and beauty commingled— -€ach outline waving with the line of grace— «ach 
look beaming with soul-— every expression full of the magic of the mysterious 
fascination, which the loveliness of woman holds over the heart of man with 
a spell that may not be described, cannot be broken. 

The uncle gazed upon that fair face again and again. The features, 
even and regular, were shaded by glossy locks of jet-black hair, swept aside 
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fiom the open forehead and gathered within the circlet of a slight band of 
gold, brilliant with a nngle jewel, they fell waving along the cheek and over 
the snow-white neck. The nose was small and Grecian, the eyebrows dark 
and arching, the eyes full, black, and dreamy, the fringes long and quiver- 
ing, thexheeks rounded and swelling, the lips small, and trembling with ex- 
pression— while the hue of the maiden's countenance, clear and snowy- 
white, deepened into ruby on her lips, and bloomed into a delicate carmine 
on the smooth and velvet cheeks. 

^< Blanche, you spoke the name o^-^a<&er ?" said Colonel Frazier, draw- 
ing the maiden nearer to the balcony, while, pressing her hand within his 
own, he looked upon her, with his keen grey eyes, with a look that was 
meant to read her very soul. " You spoke the name of— father ^ my niece 1" 

A shadow came over the countenance of the fair girl, and her lip quivered, 
while her hand trembled in the grasp of her uncle. 

^^ Father / said you the word, my uncle?" she exclaimed, casting her 
full, dark eyes on his soldier-like countenance—" the word has ever been a 
strange sound to me. Other father than you, my uncle, had I never. 
Your daughtei>-— jny pretty cousin. Rose, was, it is true, denied a mother's 
tenderness, but then she had you — ^you, uncle, her-^-faiher / Father! 
mother 1 Ah, me ! — ^the meaning pf the words is all unknown to me !" 

A tear emerged from each fringed eyelid, and stole down the swelling 
cheeks of the maiden. 

** Uncl^, tell moN— tell me 1" she suddenly exclaimed, as she grasped his 
hand convulsively, "the mystery— -the gloom-— the shadow— which has 
hung over my existence, aye, from very birth. What means it all ? My 
parents— who were they !" Her breath came thick and fast, and her bosom 
throbbed as though the heart were bursting. " And, uncle," she exclaimed, 
fixing her dark eyes upon his countenance, with a low and thrilling whisper, 
" my mother !— my mother / ■ " 

The voice of the maiden failed — and, with throbbing bosom and gasping 
utterance, she started forward, gazing in the face of Colonel Frazier as 
though she would read his very heart of hearts. 

" Blanche, the time has come !" exclaimed her uncle, leading her forward 
on to the southern balcony, where the moon-beams were playing amid the 
tendrils of the wild vines entwining around each gnarled and knotted column. 
" The time has come Blanche — the hour is calm and solemn — the Grange 
is silent. Your cousin. Rose, the mischievous minx, is not here to interrupt 
us with her girlish pranks ; you know she is on a visit to her uxicle, Philip 
Walford, down at Rock .Farm, seven miles away. The hour is still and 
silent, and here, in the full glow of the moon-beams, will Norman Frazier 
tell to Blanche Walford the story of his life, and of her own I" 

Blanche looked into the face of the soldier^ with a look that was all in- 
terest and attention. 

* Blanche I" exclaimed the Colonel in a voice that was strangely altered 
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from his usual jovial and good-humored tones, <' gaze upon yonder southern 
plain — the plain of the Brandiwine—- how lovely ! The grassy meadow 
sleeps in- the moon-light. Away and away it spreads, green and grassy, 
here and there a lofty tree,- and yonder the uprising hills crowded and 
covered with woodlands, all gleaming and silvering in the moon<beams ! 
How like an undulatug wave they rise—the hills of the Brandiwine ! How 
like a calm and rippleless lake they sleep— the meadows of the Brandiwine ! 
Blanche, what think you of the view 1" 

" Lovely — most^'lovely !" whispered the maiden, leaning on the shoulder 
of her uncle, as they paced along toward the western halcony. " Lovely — 
most lovely !*' , 

" Look, Blanche — look to the west !" continuea CJolonel Frazier in that 
same changed tone. ^* Through these tall elms and beechen trees, behold 
the meadows of the Brandiwine reaching toward the north. On this side 
slopes the hill of Wildwood-Grange. Winding at its base is the quiet stream, 
gleaming between the trees, and shimmering along through the foliage. 
Look across the meadow ; yonder is the inn of Chadd's Ford — a little fur- 
ther northward, a light gleams from the window of the old school-master's 
house, and, beyond, arise the undulating hills, sweeping suddenly, yet with 
a swelling ascent, upward from the grassy meadow I Cattle are feeding 
upon the plain— the hills bloom with cultivation, and the scene is one of 
rustic, nay, of pastoral beauty. Is it not Blanche ?" 

*< It is — it is I" murmured the maiden, as ' she gazed wonderingly upon 
her uncle's face, warming with sudden enthusiasm — ^* lovely as a dream I" 

**0n a scene somewhat like this," resumed her uncle, traversing the bal- 
cony, ** on a scene somewhat like this — a quiet valley, embosomed among 
the highlands of Scotland-— on a calm, summer night, in the year of our 
Lord 1745, the moon was shining as sofl and silvery as she shines to-night 
^-a quiet and lonely valley ! The hills, it is true^ were more stern and ab- 
rupt in ascent, the steeps were clad less luxuriantly with green tree and ver- 
dant bush, but the meadows below were as green, and the sky above as 
clear as the sky and meadow you now behold. From the very centre of 
the meadows arose the dark, grey walls of an ancient mansion, the home of 
a race descended from a long line of honored ancestors — and the moon- 
beams flaunted and played with the dark grey walls as now they shimmer 
over the quiet roofs of the Brandiwine. The scene was quiet and love- 
ly, by moonlight. Morning came." He paused for breath, and Blanche 
heard his teeth grating against each other. " Morning came, Blanche," he 
whispered between his clenched teeth, ** and a pile of smoking ruins arose, 
blackening to the sky like a thing of terrible omen and doom. A mother, 
a kind, a beloved mother, lay across her own threshold, slain and dis- 
honored 1 A father kissed the path leading to his home— his blood dyed 
and crimsoned his native hearth. Two brothers were strewn along the quiet 
garden walks^-their limbs hewn and hacked, and their faces carved with 
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the sword-cut and the dagger-thrust ! The third brother, a youth of twenty, 
was stealing along the dark grey hills, while the dusky light of morning 
broke over the scene. At his heels were the blood-hounds thirsting for 
iheir prey — ^but on and on he sped, while closer and closer to his breast he 
pressed the child — ^the fair and lovely child — scarce nine years old — the 
girl — his »s<er-— on he sped, holding her in his arms and clasping her to 
his breast." • 

*< And why was all this ?" cried Blanche, as her eye flashed and her bo* 
som heaved. " Why all this bloodshed — this wrong — ^this outrage ?" 

*' I will tell you, Blanche," cried Frazier, turning his flashing countenance 
to the moonbeams. '* The footstep of the Englisher had been stamped on 
the valley — and where was the footstep of Englishmen ever stamped with- 
out the mark of blood ? The banner of the Englisher had floated in the air 
— ^where did it ever float without the scent of blood ? And they — the En- 
glishers — oh ! * * * they — murdered my father, butchered my brothers, 
and — aye, did they — they, hirelings of Hanover, outraged the mother of my 
birth !" 

Blanche spoke no word, but the dark eye flashed, and the lips were com- 
pressed. 

'* And why, Blanche, why ?" resumed the soldier, *^ Because my father, 
John Frazier, and his three sons, had joined the banner of old Simon Lovat. 
They had joined the fortunes of England's rightful king, styled by his foes, 
the Pretender — they had fought with him in his last battle, and for this did 
Hanoverian rage march over the fair land of my childhood — *' 

Aroused to a pitch of terrible excitement, the soldier muttered between 
his teeth a fearful oath, that may not be again repeated. He muttered that 
fearful oatlv between his teeth, and then resumed his story. 



CHAPTER FIFTH. 



THE DOOM OF A FATED HOUSE. 



" I FLED, Blanche, with my sister I fled to this fair land. Some gold and 
jewels of our family, which I seized in the moment of my flight, afforded 
me the means to purchase this land, and rear Wild Wood Grange. But 
stay a single moment. On my way to this new world, I passed, disguised 
as a beggar, through the English land-rwith my sister by my side, I fled. 
I reached London — it was a fair bright day— 4ind brave men were to die on 
Tyburn. A whispered name reached my ear as I hurried through the 
crowd — it was the name of Lovat 1 — old Simon Frazier, Lord of Lovat! I 
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rushed through the crowd. The hrave old man stood on the scafibld, with 
the sunh'ght falling on a hrow frosted with the snows of eighty winters ! He 
looked upon the axe and smiled ! — he looked upon the crowd and laughed ! 
— he looked to the blue heaven, and, with his last breath, sent up a prayer 
for the Last of the Stuart Line. He was about to kneel, and place his head 
upon the block — I caught his eye ! * Ha !' shouted the old lord — * by thy 
broad cheek bones and by thy eagle nose, Pd take thee for a bonny Frazier!' 
' I am — I shouted over the heads of the bystanders — I am a Frazier, heart 
and soul ? * Then take this,' cr^ed old Simon of Lovat, as the executioner 
was about to do his office, ' then take this, and use it as a Frazier should !' 
He flung me his good brbadsword, and, as I hid the weapon 'neath my beg- 
gar rags, the head of Simon Frazier rolled in the sawdust of the scanbld } 
I escaped, and " ^ 

" The broadsword hangs over yon hearth side !" exclaimed Blanche : " It 
waved in Braddock's war r-" 

" It will wave again ere long I" muttered the old soldier grimly. " But 
to my story, Blanche. I built myself a home, here in this quiet valley. 
Years past, and my sister grew up a fair and lovely girl — a thing of truth, 
a creature of innocence — all warmth, all afiection ! Two suitors sought 
her hand — they were brothers. They dwelt on a place called Rock Farm, 
about seven miles south-west of this Grange, and their name was Walford !^' 

" Rocle Farm, Walford /'* murmured Blanche, in an absent tone. 

" They sought her hand," the uncle resumed, drawing Blanche towards 
4he moonlight. The younger Brother, named Philip Walford — he was a 
widower, and his wife had scarce been dead a year when Jie sought my 
sister's hand — " 

** He still lives 1" murmured Blanche 

" I never liked him !" exclaimed the uncle — " Cold, cautious, scheming, 
a trickster by nature, a cheat by birth, I never liked him — Philip Walford I 
John ! — ^ah, me ! — by the sword of Lovat, I well remember him ! Noble in 
form, noble in feature, generous in heart, frank in soul, I ever liked the 
man ! He won my sister's love — he married her — aye, on the very day I 
brought home to Wild Wood Grange, my wife — Mary Walford — the fair 
sister of John." 

Blanche leaned forward, she clasped the hand of her uncle,, and her eyes 
shone with intense interest, x 

" But harkye, Blanche, continued Frazier, lowering his voice to a whisper, 
" one word concerning the family of Walford. Ask the meanest peasant 
who plods along yon valley, who are the Walfords, and he replies with a 
silence that says more than volumes. Ask the gossip at the fireside, — ^speak 
of the Walfords — ask who they were and what they were, and she will fill 
your ears with tales of horror and legends of terror ! The Walford's are a 
CUKSED, a DOOMED family. There is a ban upon them, a malediction on 
all they touch. Dark tales of murder, done at the mansion of Rock Farm, 
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by the hoary father of John and Philip— tales of parricide, of fracticide— 
stories of murdered travellers, and butchered guests, are current along the 
' valleys — every peasant repeats them, every schoolboy has them at his 
tongue's end. So it has been for more than a century, and generation after 
generation of the Walfords have been born but to imbue their hands in each 
other's blood — ^to quarrel for the undivided possession of the five hundred 
broad acres of Rock Farm—to quarrel, to cheat, to scheme, and to— die! 
Nay^, Blanche, start not thus, nor let your cheek grow thus suddenly pale. 
John Walford— my friend — was as unlike his family as day is to night, and 
his sister Mary — my wife — she seemed a fair flower, blooming amid the 
ashes ^of a desolated hearthstone. John, I say, took my sister home to Rock 
Farm " 

"That dark and gloomy mansion!" murmured Blanche — "A fit scene 
for legends of horror !" 

" A fair and lovely child blessed their union," resumed the uncle. " Scarce 
had it seen the light when, John Walford suddenly disappeared, no one 
knew whither. His wife returned to Wild Wood Grange — her cheek was 
pale, but her eye was tearless. In three months she died, Blanche— she 
died of a broken heart! From the day that John disappeared, to this hour 
— 'tis now eighteen long years — never have I heard a single word concern- 
ing his existence or his death. All has been mystery—-" 

" But the child ! uncle, the child 1" Blanche murmured, leaning for sup- 
port on the arm of the soldier, while her form trembled like an aspen leaf, 
and her very soul shone forth in her eyes — ^* The child, my uncle, the 
child ?" 

" It grew up in the presence of its uncle, a blessing and a charm," ex- 
claimed Frazier — "The light of his home— dear to him as his own beloved 
Rose. — It was you, Blanche, you !" 

She fell weeping on his shoulder ; thick and fast fell the burning tears ; 
her voice was broken by sobs, and her bosom arose throbbing to her very 
face. 

" I have found thee — my mother, I have found thee !" The murmured 
words broke from her lips, and again and yet again she wept. 

" Blanche, one word more and I have done," the uncle continued, in tones 
hurried by emotion ; " the mystery of the story — the dark, the terrible 
mystery — ask me not, Blanche, ask me not. Let me speak volumes of 
agony to you in a single word. John Walford loved his wile to madness. 
He loved her till you were bom ; but a day elapsed — he thought her faUe 
— he believed she loved another — he fled from her sight, as from a polluted 
thing " 

" The cause, my uncle, the cause !" said Blanche, proudly raising her 
queenly form. 

" I know not, I know not !" exclaimed Frazier, in a voice husky with 
IbeUng, "but a suspicion sometimes creeps upon me, Blanche," and his 
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ejr^s Kghfei uj) teith a wild flash, "And I feel ifny hand grtisfping fot tny 
i^ordi. Would to God I kriew my suspicions true or false ! Were it tjfUe, 
then, as Gob gate nie hehig, Norman Fraziier would avenge his sister** 
wi^diig, and J'hillp Walford— ha ! ha ! ha ! the catiff i^neVer mbre should 
he b^ti'ay Aoble man or generous woman !" 

" Philip Walford!" cried Blanche. " My uncle, what mean y6u ?" 

" Plairily this, niy neice," exclftim^d Firazier. " Philip Walford was the 
rejected 8iiitbr-=-Philip Walfbrd lived iti his brbthelr's mansion at Rook 
Farm, as a^ — hireling f John Walford Wiis the sole proprietor of the lands. ' 
By the will of old Aldi'ifch Walfbrd, (he estate ivais devised to the eldest son, 
and it case of his d^th, fo hiis (Eldest son ; or was a daughter bora instead 
of a son, then the estate would fall to the younger brother, this Philip Wal- 
fbrd I It was a glorious prize for Philip— the hired man — this estate of 
Rock Farm ! But how should he bfe rid of this elder brother 1 There were 
a thousand ways. * Might it not be done,' quoth Philip, * by creating distrust 
between husbbnd and wife ? This John, my brother, is a generous fool — 
ohbe siatisfied of his wife's dishonor, h6 will not touch me his brother, but 
lay hands on himself, or rid me of his presence in some way sudden 
and sure I Then I shall be Philip Walford, EsquirCj instead of Philip the 
youngeir brother — ^the serving man I' Do you see this devil's woof, Blanche? 
Do you see the thread of his villiany ?" 

The tnaiden gasped fer breath, and her eyes flashed until they seemed 
turned to things of living flame. 

" The fiend in human shape !" she murmured, and her fair white hand 
was raised in the air as though she grasped a phantom. 

*^ These were the suspicions I gleaned from the dying exclamations of my 
sister," resumed Frazier. " The day before her death,> I rode over to Rock: 
Farm, as though life and death were in my speed. I sought Master Philip 
Walford. I charged him with treachery — with falsehood — I branded him 
liar ! I would have stricken him to the earth, but he seemed too mean a 
thing for the blow of an honest hand ! How replied he ? With tears, with 
solemn oaths of his innocence 1 The craven I Afler all, the idea haunting 
my mind was but suspicioti. Had I btit one single fact upon which to rest 
the justice of my purpose, Philip Walford would not have lived an hour !" 

" And why, uncle, suffer you my cousin — ^your daughter. Rose, to visit 
the Ehansion of this man V* 

" I'll tell thee, Blanche, replied Frazier; "if there's a thing on earth he 
favors with afiection, 'tis Rose, and I wish to conciliate the man for your 
sake. I would have him believe I think him innocent, until I have certain 
proofs of his guilt. But, I wish so no longer I The memory of eighteen 
years ago is strong within me to-night. Rose shall come home to-morrow,, 
and never darken his doors agiedn !" 

" And his sons, ttiy uticle," said Blanche, " David and Walter — ^I have 
se^ them but rarely-^o they share the doom of this feted family?" 

5 
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*< David, the taller brother^ is sullen, unprincipled, and selfish !'' exclaimed 
Colonel Frazier; " I like him not. You know, Blanche, they are twins? — 
the children of Philip's first and only wife, who died a year before John 
married my sister. Walter, the other brother, more slender and less robust 
in figure, is kind and generous in disposition, but weak in principle, irreso- 
lute, and governed by impulse. They are foes by birth. Why 1 The 
estate of Rock Farm, that fated estate, is the prize for which they will 
contend I One alone can inherit the lands — one must yield to the other ! 
But, Blanche, you are wearied — you need repose — ^to your chamber, my 
neice, and if the fearful story which I have told you should scare sleep from 
your eyelids, then think that stern duty alone could have nerved me for the 
task 1" 

"Good night, my uncle!" murmured Blanche — "Grod bless you, my 
uncle!" she said in a low, sofl tone, and then disappeared within the bal- 
cony window. 

Colonel Frazier looked hurriedly upon the smiling landscape, lighted by 
the \)eams of the moon, and then, turning to the window, he also disappeared 
into the parlor. 

la an instant he again stood upon the porch, but a good stout broadsword 
was raised in his right hand, and his eye flashed as he spoke aloud, in a 
bold and determined tone. 

" The valley is lovely, but the scent of blood is upon the air !" he said. 
" Already the war hound snuffs his prey — already are the meadows of the 
Brandy wine trodden by the spoiler! Sword of old Simon of Lovat, you warred 
in the wars of Scotland — you shone on the field of Braddock — you will 
glimmer in battle-smoke again ere many days! Greorge Washington — I 
fought by his side when Braddock fell. I know the man, I will fight by 
his side again. In Scotland I fought for the Stuart — he was my rightful 
king I In this fair land of the new world, every true man is a king. I will 
fight for my own arm, for the right of a freeman ! I will fight for Wash- 
ington, and the sword of old Simon of Lovat will again cleave the battle- 
smoke ?" 

And he stood upon the balcony, between two vine-garlanded columns of 
cedar, with the full glow of the moon falling upon his noble brow. His loAy 
ferm, and the extended arm, lifling the broadsword, all glowed in the moon- 
light, while at bis back, unseen and unperceived, stood a fair and maidenly 
form, her arms upraised, her hands extended, and her beautiful face warm- 
ing with the same generous, enthusiasm that flashed over the features of the 
soldier, 

" Ere this, the fair girls, Blanche and Rose, demanded my protection, 
and I could not away to the battle-field. Now, by my own hearthstone will 
I fight, and fight for them — for Blanche, for^ose!" 

** And they will hold up your hands in the hour of battle !" murmured a 
low, sofl, woman's voice ; " and in the hour of peril will (hey nerve you for 

^ fight!" ^ ' . , 
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CHAPTER SIXTH. 

THE LIGHT OF AN OLD-TIME FIRESIDE-— THE SCHOOLMASTER AND HIS 
STORT OR BRADDOCK's WAR — THE HUNTER SPY — THE DEATH IN THE 
WILD WOOD— THE PACXIUET AND THE WARNING. 

r 

< He must, in truth, be a wondrous man, this George Washington !" said 
Gilbert 'Gates, as with his sly and insinuating smile he surveyed the group 
clustering around the table in the centre of the schoolmaster's room — " in 
truth, a wondrous man 1" 

'' A wondrous man, friend Gates ?" cried the schoolmaster, as the light 
fell over his aged form seated in the capacious arm-chair with his face to 
the group, while his back was turned toward the fireless hearth. " What 
mean you, friend Gates ? Methinks there's a small piece of a sneer in your 
remark." 

" Shortz Washington is a goot man, by Saint Christufiel T' exclaimed 
Gotlieb Hoff, glancing fiercely at the mild, saint-like countenance of Gilbert, 
and then at the pretty face of Mary Mayland, seated opposite her father. 
•* By G — t, Gilbert Gates, if thee says he haint, thee's no man thee self!" 

" Washington berry good gen'Tman !" observed the stout Negro, Ben, 
as, seated a little aside from the group, he folded his muscular arms on the 
cotton garment that clothed his Herculean form, " berry good man. Better 
not say he haint, Massa Gates. Ben Sampson oh Chadd's Ford, 'ab got bad 
temper — no like to hear broad brim abuse cocked hat. Ben Sampson's fader 
prince in he own country — George Wash'ton prince in his country. Berry 
good man, berry." 

"Nay, friends, I meant no harm, in truth I did not," observed Gilbert, 
lowering his head meekly on his breast and looking sidelong at the bloom- 
ing cheeks and fair blue eyes of Polly Mayland.- " But that story of friend 
Washington's being made the mark of the Injins at Braddock's fight, with- 
out being wounded once 1 That is true, is it, friend Mayland ? Daughter 
Polly, what does thee think ?" 

" I have no thought about the matter," replied the maiden, without raising 
her eyes from her sewing, while an expression of ill-concealed scorn played 
on her pouting lip. " My father says it was so. Gilbert Gates surely can- 
not suppose that I will discredit my father's story because Jle/nay chance, to 
doubt it." 

" Nay, maiden, thee is rather tart," observed Gilbert, while a smile of 
peculiar meaning flashed over his sallow features. " In truth, said I but a 
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single word, and here ye are all saying bitter speeches to me. In truth, ye 
are wrong. I meant no harm.** 

'< Harm or not, what I tell you is a fact !" exclaimed the schoolmaster, 
lifting his pipe to his mouth with his solitary left hand — ^the sleeve of the 
right arAi hung drooping by his side, ** Now, I'll tell you all the truth o' 
the matter. Gotlieb, don*t sit there makin' mouths as tho' you smelt 
somethib' unpleasant— draw your cheer a bit nearer the table. Polly go on 
with your sowin', and pick your ears, for this will be about the six thou- 
sandth time I've told the story. Satnpson, man, move your black, shiny 
face nearer the light — and Gilbert, do try and look a little less sick chicken- 
'like, jest while I tell the story, do. Its a story of blood and war, and may 
hurt your feelin's. Stay a moment — ^1*11 light my pipe fiist." 

And as the one arm'd schoolmaster raised the candle to the bowl of his 
pipe, the beams fell warmingly over his aged yet still muscular figure, the 
calm face, with the aquiline nose, the clear blue eyes, and the open brow, 
with light, thin masses of snow-white hair falling over its front ; while his 
attire, the tarnished military coat of blue, faced with silver, the vest, with 
enormous pockets tmd wide lappels, the linsey-woolsey breeches, the blue 
worsted stockings, and the square-toed shoes, buckled with silver, all glowed 
in th^ light, and reminded the lookers-on of the palmy days of Sargent 
May land, as Hirpley Hawson would say, ' who'd been out in Braddock's 
War, and fit the wild-cats and Injins like a boss.' 

'' It smokes like a livin' creetur'," observed the schoolmaster meditatively. 
" Jest see how it rolls up to the ceilin' — puff, puff, puff! That's jest the 
way I've seen the battle-smoke rolling over the dead." 

'' That's just the way thee'U see the smoke of thee house in flames within 
three hours !" muttered Gilbert Gates in a murmured whisper. *< I think 
thee enjoys thee pipe very much, friend Mayland," he continue^* aloud. 
" In truth, a pipe is a good thing." 

" Now I feel quite comfortable," exclaimed Mayland, settling himself in 
his chair. << In fact, if it were possible for an angel to look in for a minit 
jest upon this scene, and my pretty darter there, he'd say I know'd what 
comfort was, and so I do." 

The picture was very quiet and peaceful in character. Side by side with 
the scene that ensued but three hours afterward, it would have seemed like 
a heaven in view of bell. 

Polly Mayland — full, pretty, and womanly in figure, with a slender waist 
'leciid 'dwelling bust, a rounded face, with swelling cheeks, a clear blue eye, 
ttnd dark, rich, brown hair neatly parted over the forehead and swept be- 
hind the eari within the prfessureof a single ncoihb-^Pblly Mayland was 
clad in a neat boddice of well-fitting home-spun, terminated by a short-gown 
of tasteful calico, beneath which appeared the folds of a brown linsey pet- 
ticoat ; while, seated opposite her father, her eyes were downcast on her 
work, her delicate little hands, somewhat roughed by rustic toil, were busily 
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employed at the task, ever and anon interrupted by a covert glance at the 
ruddy face of Gotlieb HoflT, or a smile of scorn at the meek and insinuating 
Gilbert Gates, seated at the fiirther end of the table. 

A little in the back ground, sat the Negro, Sampson, his muscular arms, 
all bone, all sinew, folded across a chest of Herculean dimensions. His 
head^-with the face of African feature^, the protruding eyes, the flat nose, 
somewhat aquiline in contour, the lips thick and large, yet determined or 
expressive, and the prominent chin— was slightly turned aside, while the jet 
black skin glistened in the light, and his eyes were fixed in silent cogitatk)n 
on the whitened floor, whksh he regarded with a fixed moody stare that 
seemed to indicate that his meditations were any where but with the 
present scene. 

Gotlieb HoflT, seated at one end of the table, had but one look and oi>e 
object, and that was the face and figure of Gilbert Gates, who,* with arms 
meekly folded on his breast, was smiling to himself as if something very 
good indeed had just stricken him, while his eyes wandered in sidelong 
glances from the &ce of the father to the daughter, and then, with a sort , 
of squinting glimpse at the features of Dutch Gotlieb, the eyes of the worthy 
Gilbert were again fixed sadly on his knees with a look that seemed like a 
patient resignation to the divine will, and it only wanted a nasal twang 
through the nose to make the unoffending Gates a complete picture of a first- 
rate reformer, a capital builder of new doctrines, and a rare discoverer of 
fresh religions. 

"Well, folks, ypu shall have my story," said the school-master, puffing 
bis pipe, " and its a story of Braddock's war. Ye see, it was on a fine, clear 
day in June, more than cf score of years since, that we started out from Fort 
Cumberland — we started out two thousand strong, with General Braddock, 
stifi* and firm as a poker, at our head, and among his aids was a young 
Virginia Colonel, named Washington — aye, George Washington— a fine, 
tall, commanding officer, who rode his horse like a king and looked like an 
emperor-born from hat to heel. 

" And then, at the head of our company— -a band of Provincial rifles- 
was a brave young fellow from this same valley of the Brandiwinift— 
Colonel Frazier his commission named him, although he commanded but % ' 
single company of riflemen. 

" And out of Fort Cumberland, with the clear heavens above and the 
green woods around us, out we trooped on that &ir day in June, while the 
sun shone on the scarlet dresses of the regMars and glistened on the green 
and blue coats o' the Provincials, and every heart felt brave, and every step ** 
was firm. Oh, we were goin' to conquer the French and Injins, we were, 
and General Braddock was to do it all with his parade ground manoeuvres, 
his pipe-clay discip-lin, and his regular lines o'^ piarch and what not, and we 
poor devils of Provincials, were'nt worth a straw in his eye, and yet the 
French were to be shot, the Injins were to be driven ofl*, and all by a few 
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words of command — ordering live men and sound to march up to senseless 
trees, present arms in regular columns, and punish the bark, because, d'ye 
see, an innocent Injin might happen to be firing away at us from behind the 
trunk. Well, well, we'll see how it ended. 

" The eighth o' July came, and a broilin' hot day it was 1 We were 
marchin' in a pretty considerable style, way out among the grand old woods 
— trees here and trees there, and trees everywhere — with a little glimpse ot 
the blue sky now and then through the intervals between the trunks. We 
were marchin' within ten miles of Fort Du Quesne, when all the officers, 
Colonel Washington among them, all gathered round Braddock, and be- 
sought him, for his soul's sake, to beware of an ambush — ^to send out scouts 
and spies to track any red-skins that might be lurkin' in the woods, but it 
^as all of no use. 

" General Braddock, to be sure, knew how to do the business himself. He 
was a general, us provincials were told. He'd been brought up on t'other 
side o' the water. He'd a red coat on his back, and a gold epaulette on his 
shoulder, and if he didn't know how to catch Injins, and lambaste 'em tc 
some purpose, he'd like to know who did !" 

" It was early in the mornin', and we were advancing gaily thro' th' 
woods, and the jest and the lively word, the thought of distant home and far- 
away friends ran along the line, when, right in front of our march, we be- 
held standing under the shadow of a tremendous tall tree, a long, lean fellow 
of a hunter, with a slouching hat covering his lean features, a rough coat o' 
skins covering his back, and a rifle on his shoulder — (you needn't start, 
Gilbert Gates, it's a fact I'm telling you.) ,We saw this strange looking 
hunter talkin' with the Commander and his staff, and presently information 
ran along the line, that this individual had engaged to lead the troops, by 
the safest and nearest cut, to Fort du Quesne, some ten miles off. 

'< And on we went. And about high noon, the troops emerged, in gallant 
order, from the immediate shelter of the woods, on to a level space of green 
sward, starting from the clear waters of the Monggah^ley, with the opposite 
bank rising into a steep ascent, dark with interwoven trees and brushw6od, 
while on either side of our line of march was a deep and impenetrable wall 
, of lofly trees with a rich undergrowth springing up around the trunks. On 
we went, and red coat and green frock were all emerging from the wood, 
and the van-guard were fording the river, when the General turned and 
asked for the hunter, who had so kindly voluntered his services. He had 
disappeared — ^no one knew whither. And then came a scene that would 
* have made your blood run cold, my daughter, Polly — a scene that would 
have made you, Gotlieb Hoff, grasp your rifle with a firmer hold — and as 
for you, Gilbert Gates, I question if it wouldn't a-made you show a well 
made pair o' heels blessed quick 1 

<< Sudden as lightning, there flashed from every bush, from every tree 
around us, the fire of a concealed foe ; and about us, hie a hail storm of , 
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iron, fell the musket bullets ; and through the clouds of smoke, that so sud- 
denly darkened daylight, I could see one red coat officer after another 
falling to the ground, while around me, my comrades fell, wounded and dy- 
ing, at every shot. 

" It was a ter'ble time ! Bang, bang, bang — pop, pop, pop— every second. 
Clouds of smoke above — flashes q' flame around — men recoiling on their 
comrades— -all mist, all gloom, all confusion. And in the thickest of it all, 
with his manly form towering above the smoke o' battle, and his manly 
arm raised on high, beckoning courage and hope to the dismayed Englishers, 
was Greorge Washington — his chest a mark for every Injin bullet — his form 
a target for every French musquet ball ! In the thickest of the fight he 
rode ; and, by his side, waving his good broadsword as he led us on to the 
enemy, was our brave Captain Frazier, — but all was in vain ! General 
Braddock merely desired his men to advance in reg'lar order, and fire at 
the bushes in parade-ground style — whether they were killed or not made 
not a ha'penny's difierence, so the thing was done m style, and the Injins 
were showed what a wonderful thing it was to walk up to the chalk like and 
be shot at according to some military rule o' three. 

" Never shall I forget that day. How the ground was soaked with blood. 
How the dead — their corpses all mingled, and their faces all hacked and 
carved — strewed the ground and littered the green grass, while a hundred 
little rivulets of blood poured along the sod and drippled into the waters o' 
the Monggahaley. 

" In one word. We were lambasted com-plete-ly. We fled for our lives, 
—with the corpse of General Braddock we fled. But in flight or retreat, 
George Washington was ever the same bold and determined soldier. And 
Norman Frazieiv— God bless him for his kindness to the old soldier — 'tis 
his land I live on — 'tis his house that covers my head — ^Norman Frazier 
was never otherwise than a true-hearted man and a generous soldier. (Pufi*, 
puff, puff— this tobacco is reg'lar fine.) Well, folks, you'd like to hear a 
little about that hunter that led us into this trap, would you ?" 

" If thee pleshes to tell us, frient Mayland — ^y-a-h, by Saint Christuffel !" 
exclaimed Gotlieb in his patch-work dialect. " Tat feller was a big enough 
scoundrel to, sell his grandmother's bones for horn buttons !" 

" Berry great scoundrel that hunter," muttered Sampson. " Sampson's 
fader prince in he own country. Some dam man-hunter led him in jist sich 
a scrape — brought him here — made slave of him. Dat's reason why Samp- 
son's here at Chadd's Ford. Poor nigga — ^berry pooi>— hab nuffin' to eat 
weren't for Massa Mayland — hab nuffin' to wear weren't for Missa Polly." 

And as some memory of the olden time came over the mind of the black 
man, he ground his ivory teeth together and clenched his hands of ebony 
tipon his knees. * 

" Friend Gates, something seems to trouble you," said Polly Mayland, 
looking up from her work and turning with a mischievous smile to the demure 
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(xilbert. ^* Why, you are 98 zestless as a cat in walnut sheila*— you look 
pale, and start and stare as tho' the company weren't agreeable. ' Pray, Mr. 
Gate9> does anything pain you ?" 

^' P'raps he's sittin' on a chesnut bur," suggested Grotlieb, with a look of 
particular afiection. ** Frient Gates, ish thee verry pat indeed V* 

** Nothing ails me — nothing," said the Quaker, slowly, while his ashen 
counjlenance and rolling eyes belied his words. '* Friends, 'tis merely a 
sudden pain-— it is, in truth. Friend May land," he continued with a smile 
wreathing his white lips, '^ will it please thiee to go on with the story qt-^ 
of— this^hunter !" 

<^ Sartinly," resumed the schoolmaster. <* It was on the morning of the 
third day of our retreat, that I was a little in advance of our ri^men^ when 
suddenly I burst thro' a clump of brushwood, and beheld a man sleeping on 
a log, l^s riflie by his side, his face very pale with fatigue, and his dress of 
skins all tattered and torn as tho' he'd been on a reg'lar tramp — but there 
was a purse of guineas^resting in the grasp of the long, thin fingers of his 
right hand " 

" It was — it wasp— the — hupter !" said Gilbert Gates in a slow tone of 
voice, and as reluctantly as though each word were gold. '^ It was the — 
hunter, friend Mayland ?" 

^* Yes, by the lord ! I pinned him sleepin'. In an instant our riflemen 
surrounded him— ^the eye of Colonel Frazier was on him— rand we gave him 
a short prayer and a long journey " 

** You seized him sleeping, friend Mayland ?" said Gilbert Gates, in a low 
quiet tone. *' I am not a man of war, in truth am I not, but — ^but, methinks 
I would hate to kill a mouse in its sleep. But I am a foolish man, in truth 
am I." 

« Seized him sleepin' ?" echoed Gotlieb— »^ by Saint Christuffel ! Tink 
of Braddock's iield, mit te corpses strewn ober te groundt, and de Injins 
behind te pushes 1 Shleep or awake, by Saint Christuflel, he was a purty 
feller — tam him !" 

" Berry bad man," murmured Sampson. " Berry like he play'mg pos- 
sum all time." 

" But, father," exclaimisd Polly, as her blue eyes were dimmed with tears 
" You harmed not the hunter? You strvick him not in his sleep ?" 

" Devil a bit, girl," returned MaylaiK). " We gave him a fair trial. 
Certain papers found on^ his body proved him a French spy. He begged 
for his life; but our mep thought of Braddock's field as the/ loaded their 

rifles. Colonel Fra?^ier gave the word " 

*^ Colonel Frazier gave the ward!^^ murmured Gilbert Gates, as a red flush 
for a moment blazed over his features. " Well, friend Mayland, thee story 
is very interesting!" 

^' And as the sun went down we fired," continued Mayland. 

'^ We fired," murmured Gilbert Gates. 
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*^ He fell, and died with the request on hiS: lips, thajt we would lay his 
body across the log where we found him. It seems the scoundrel had a 
son out in the woods somewhere — on some errand to the white settlements* 
He expected his return an hour afler sundown* So we laid him on the log 
— pinned a paper on his jacket, announcing that he had died as a spy, takea 
in the act, and that he was put to death by the Green Rangers, conb* 
manded by Colonel Frazier. I signed my na^ie to the paper as Orderly 

Sargent " 

" And so he diedj alone in the woods," exclaimed Mary Mayland with 
tears in her eyes. " Spy or not, t'was a hard death — alone in the woods-^ 
'twas a hard death !" 

" It was a hard death /'' muttered Gilbert Gates between his teeth, while 
his grey eye blazed with something of human feeling. *< And I must fulfil 
my oath — Aa, ha /'^ Kfe ghastiiy smiled as he said the words. ♦* But, 
friend Mayland, 'twas not of this I came to speak with thee this autumn 
night. I have something to say to thee, and I may as well say it out before 
all the folks. Friend Mayland, thee kmows me. I have a tolerably good 
farm up the creek, above Brenton's Ford. In truth have I. Thee daughter, 
Polly is a fine girl — I will take her " 

" Will you, though ?" exclaimed the fair maiden, as her cheeks swelled 
with laughter, and mirth danced and gleamed from the corners of her bonny 
blue eyes. "Gotlieb what say you — •'^hall he take her ?" 

Gotlieb puffed and blowed, and made several very large fists, and half 
arose from his seat and then sat down again, and looked at Gilbert Gates as 
though he would very mudh like to do something desperate with him with- 
out the least possible delay. 

** N-a-h ! — by Saint Christuffel !" he roared in a voice of thunder. 
** Friend Gates," he continued in a calmer yet more urgent tone, " jist take 
off your shad-pelly coat for apout ten minutea, and eiv' me a lambastin', or 
I'll give you a tozen of 'em. Do dis good turn for me, ant I promise to 
flax you mit a hearty good will." 

*' Nay, friend Gotlieb, I am a man of peace," said Gilbert Gates, turning 
away from the yeoman with a quiet sneer. " Friend Mayland, what says 
thee ? Shall the maiden be wife of mine ?" 

" Fudge of your'n, you mean Gilbert Gates,^" said Mayland, without turn- 
ing his attention from his pipe. " You see the girl haint willin', Gilbert, 
don't you? Well, you might jest as well try to ciit a hot poker with an 
icicle as to drive a stubborn girl into matrimopy ag'inst her will." 

" Then thee won't give me the maiden for a, wife?" 

" You may set that down as settled, friend Gates. (Bless me, but this 
is fine tobacco.") 

" Friend Mayland, I've got a good piece to go up the valley ere mid- 
night. I would speak a word with thee at the door ere parting, m truth 
w<nild I." 



it 
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** In truth shall you,^' replied the school-master, slowly rising and moving 
toward the door. Now, friend Gates, what may it be your pleasure 

to say ?" 

Gilbert Gates stood holding the open door, as he leaned forward and 
whispered in the school-master's ear, while the lower part of his face alone 
was touched by the light beams, the brow gathered in a wild frown, the grey 
eyes flashing with strange light, and the cheeks warmed by emotion, were 
all darkened by the shadow of his broad-rimmed hat. 

Friend Mayland," he hissed between his teeth in a serpent-like whisper, 
'tis a week since a pacquet of important papers were stolen from the cabinet 
of Sir William Howe by a spy. These were most important papers — ^they 
detailed the plan of this campaign — ^they contained intelligence most im- 
portant to Washington, most destructive to Howe, if perused by the rebel 
leader. This pacquet, mark thee, man, has been traced to this house. A 
single word more. * You seized him in his sleep' — his voice sank to a 
whisper almost inaudible. * You seized him in his sleep— he died alone in 
the wild wood.' Man, know you that the hunter-spy had a son ?" 

** He said so, with his dying words," returned the school-master, wonder- 
ing at the strange expression that came rushing over the Quaker's features. 
— « That son— what of him ?" 

" He stands before thee /" said the Quaker, and the school-master in an 
instant found himself gazing at the closed door, while the sound of a hurried 
footstep was heard retreating without. 



CHAPTER SEVENTH, 

THE STRANGERS IN THE QUAKER TEMPLE GATHERED BT THE LIGHT 

OF THE LANTERN AT THE MIDNIGHT HOUR. 

The light of a dark lantern, glimmering round the white walls of the 
silent temple,* with faint and flickering beams, now tinting the plain and 
rough-fashioned benches with sudden light, now shooting a gleam into some 
dark corner, and lighting up the recesses of a deep-silled window, or dis- 
closing the panels of barred and bolted doors, shone warm and glaringly 
>upon the faces and forms of two figures, one that of a young the other 
that of an old man, who seated on a rough bench, at the foot of the simple 
gallery which served for a pulpit, conversed in low tones together, 



* It will be remembered that the Birmingham Meeting-House, is situated some two 
miles eastward of the Brandy wine, and sop^e three or four miles north-east of Chadd's Ford. 
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with gestures that implied the interest and importance of their topic of 
discourse. 

Between them, on the bench of unpainted oak, was placed the dark lan- 
tern, disclosing the figure of the old man, leaning towards his companion 
with an extended arm, while the listener, with head slightly drooped aside, 
yet turned to the full glow of the light, and with arms folded on his breast, 
seemed to drink in each word of the speaker. 

The lamp beams flashing upward, streamed over the face and lighted up 
each feature of the old man — ^the fine, bold, Roman coimtenance, with the 
lofly forehead, seamed by wrinkles, and relieved by long locks of dark black 
hair, sprinkled with grey— the prominent chin and the high cheek bones, 
clothed by a gt^y beard, sweeping aside over the full, determined mouth, 
and flowing in rugged masses down over the throat, down to the wild deer- 
skin that clothed the chest of the stalwart man — while his arching brow, 
marked by bushy eyebrows of the same grey-white as his hair, overarched 
large expressive eyes, that might have been clear and blue in the days of 
youth, but were now flashing and grey with the thought of age. And on 
the countenance of the old man, for aged he was, but not with years, but 
with the weight of some terrible sorrow, there was written much of wrong 
endured, much of painful thought, and much of the power of intellect and 
the might of mind. 

The face of his companion, as it glowed in the light, was marked by the 
striking beauty of early manhood, combined with a strange, and ever and 
again, a wild expression which riveted the attention of the spectator to the 
outlines of the youthful countenanice, and gave utterance to the thought that 
the beholder looked upon the face of one young and handsome, it was true, 
but set apart from his kind by some dread fate, by some fearful duty, some 
early vow, whispered by dying lips to the ears of childhood, making life a 
terrible destiny, and existence itself, its joys and sorrows, the mere time for 
the fulfilment of some supernatural prophecy. 

In hue, the face was dark and embrowned, in feature it was marked and 
characteristic -^ the brow wide and massive, with clustering locks of deep 
brown hair, falling to the shoulders-^the nose delicate and aquiline in 
contour, with thin quivering nostrils-^the mouth chiselled, with small lips 
full of manly expression, while the large, round, prominent chin, and the 
high cheek bones, indicated the distant aborigine ancestry of the young 
man. The black mustache clothing the lip, and mingling with the slight 
beard that marked the outline of the chin, spoke of foreign adventure and 
travel; but apart from every other feature, the clear, dajk, hazel eye, 
fixed the attention of the gazer, with its strange brilliancy, and shone out 
from beneath the arching brows like a star of thought, a star of mind, a 
light of wild and dreamy feeling. The attire of the twain was strangely and 
curiously contrasted. 

A long and loosely fitting coai, a shirt of wild deer's hide, clothed the tall 
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and stalwart £)rin of the old man ; his arjns were covered vlth furs, And 
his legs were defended by rough and rugged hose, fashioned of darH gny 
fur, and bound at the side by interlacing cords ; his feet were cla4 in simpla 
moccasins, while at his side lay the glittering rifl'^ ^*de by side with the cap 
of otter skin, wide and shapeless, and plumed with a bucktail. 

A closely gathered coat of dark green velvet, vaaxkgd by a s^gle row of 
gold buttons in front, disclosed the muscular chest and agil? form of the 
young man. A sword was suspended by a belt of dark leather enciircling 
his waist. His legs were clad in buckskin, and he wore half boots of the 
safne material, with wide slouching tops, and spurs glittering on each heel. 
Thrown back from the coat of green velvet, was a surcoat of Uue cloth, 
faced with bufi*, and reaching to the knee, and over the right shoulder, 
drooping to the floor, hung the loose folds of a furred military clofik, while 
carelessly flung along the bench, lay the slouching hat, with diminished 
^crown, topped by a plume of midnight blackness, and enwreathed with a ' 
green sprig, freshly gathered from the branches of some forest oak. 

" Ask me not, young stranger, ask me not how I procured the pacquet," 
spoke the old man, in a bold yet hushed and whispered voice. ^^ Hug it 
closely to thy heart. Part not with it, save with thy life. Away with it to 
Washington— to him it may be worth a nation's ransom ? For six long 
days have I tx>rne that pacquet about my person. For six long days have my 
footsteps been tracked by the blood-hounds, and now, to thee, an utter stran- 
ger, do I consign the precious charge ! Swear, by the God above us, in the 
awful silence of this temple, while shadows flit alround you, and all is still as the 
grave, swear to stay nor spur nor steed, until you have given this into the 
hands of Washington himself l" ♦ 

" I swear 1" said the young man, in a low, deep-toned voice, as he placed 
the sealed pacquet in his breast. " I swear by the God above me, and by 
the cause I serve !" And as he spoke, rising from his seat, the young sol- 
dier gathered his cloak about him, and was about to turn his steps towards 
the window opening on the Quaker grave yard. 

" Stay — a single moment, young stranger,'' said the old man, motioning 
him to the rugged bench. " Our meeting has been a strange one 1 Some 
would call it accident, some would call it chance. I call it fate ! Have you 
no wish to unravel the mystery ?" 

" My friend, you know me not !" said the young soldier, drawing nearer 
to the old man. " My life, from very childhood, has been the creature of 
mystery and shadow. Is it time now to begin to wonder at another link in 
that chain of wild circumstance which has entwined its mysteries around 
every moment of my. existence ?" 

** And I have not been mistaken in you, then !" said the old man, leaning 
forward, and throwing the glare of the lamp full in the face of the young 
soldier, while he seemed to drink in each line of his magnificent faoe. " It 
is stamped upon you-r-the signet of an awful destiny !" he exclaimed, in a 
voice of wild enthusiasm. "Such a destiny as has made my life a doom^ 
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my'cixfetcliice k curie P^ Utit it thay Jret be turned aside with you— the 
YaM df faie may yet be stayed ih its beckdftings of doom. Oh, young sir ! 
-:-^4efl iiie— has fkticy, in your dreatms, \<shg time past, never pictured the 
sifht^Ie Walls df thiis Quaker temple ?" 

"It has f it has!" cJried the youWg tidier, in a vace that shared the en- 
thttsia^th of'theold man. " Loiig time p6St, in days of childhood — when a 
fhotfaer^s odrye lay stark and dead before me — ^when the oath she exacted 
With hislr dyin^ lips, yet rung in thy ears ! — ^theft, then ! I saw <his simple 
temple in a'<i(BBam— its barfe Walls, its rustic benches — ^in a dream I beheld 
the tombless graveyard Without, and a voice whispered me, here shall the 
prophecy of a betrayed mother claim its terrible fulfilment 1" 

"And to-day, tirged by a spirit of restlealis adventure as you call it, you 
rode from the American camp, now fixed away towards the west— you saw 
my laiitern glimnieririg through the crevice of yon window^-you sprang 
through the aperture-^you confirodted me — a word made us acquainted, and 
a sudden confidence sprang up betw^h us. Speak I aright ?*' 

" You do," returned the young soldier. " The moment I looked upon 
you, sitting here alone in the solitude of this temple, this rustic meeting- 
house, my heart told me that your life had been governed by a destiny dark as 
mine 6wn ! And now. Sir Strsinger, your story. Can I ask its narration ?" 

" It may not, cannot be told !" exclaiftied the old man, in a voice trem- 
bling with emotion. " At least not now, not now. Young stranger, I look 
lipon yoti, and know that my future destiny is linked with yours. We shall' 
meet again— ^I know it — I feel it. You ask my story? Who may tell it? 
I go-^ho one knows whither I I pass along the valley of olden time — no 
one calls- me by name ! I look upon ^er, and Bhe knows me not I I come 
no one knows from whither ! As a shadow and a dream among mine old 
familiar friends I pass—" 

He clasped his hands in silent agony, and the big, large tears of man's 
despair, stood in his eyes. 

" Yet stay, unknown friend of mine, a single moment stay," he said, in 
a bold and commanding voice. " Draw near to me, while I speak to your 
ears a wild prophecy Connected with this simple Quaker meeting-house ! 
Look around. Does it not look like a home for glooitis and shadows ? 
The glories of architecture enrich not these walls, and the vaulted arch and 
the fretted roof gi vie no shade, no terror, no mystery to the place ! Yet look 
around. Is there not something solemn and dread in the hour !" 

" I must confess that there is a wild mystery about this rustic temple, 
which I never found in the recess^fe of Westminster Abbey, or Notre Dame," 
the young soldier returned. " The light ! how it breaks in fitful gleams 
along the dark comers of the place! The walfe-^white, solemn, and 
sepulchre-like — how ghastly they glimmer in the lamp beams ! Ahd the 
hour! It is silent as' though we were encompassed by the marble of a 
death-vault !" 
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" Here, my friend, long; long years ago, when I was a little child, on a 
fair summer afternoon, I sat upon this very bench, while the Sabhath son- 
light came streaming through the rustic wipdows, gleaming upon calm 
faces and peaceful forms ! Here I sat — how well do I remember the scene ! 
An aged and venerable man stood up in yonder pulpit, and in soil and 
gentle tones spake to his brethren of the great beauties of the Christian faith» 
of its peace and its good will. Suddenly a change broke over the preacher's 
countenance — ^the lineaments of his face lighted up with a strange expres- 
sion — his eye flashed, his lip quivered, and while a thrill of terror ran round 
the place, thus broke the words of prophecy from his lips." 

The countenance of the young soldier was all interest, and the fitful 
gleams of the lamp, falling around the lonely place, gave life to the mystery 
of the old man's words, • 

<* * Brethren i' he cried, * this is a quiet and a holy place. The Sabbath^s 
sunbeams shine peacefully through the windows on your calm and happy 
faces ! But, lo ! the day shall come when the sunbeams shall shine through 
these windows as brightly as they shine now, but shine on heaps of dying 
and heaps of dead — piled up all gory and ghastly within these solemn walls ! 
The time cometh, and the quiet of this place is broken by the groan of 
mortal agony — the wail of the parting soul — the death shriek and the death 
yell ! The time will come when yon graveyard shall be cumbered with 
ghastly heaps of dead — broken limbs and torn carcases all heaped together 
'^in the graveyard of Peace. And the bullet shall whistle through yon win- 
dow-panes, and the sword shall gleam within these walls I' His voice was 
the voice of a prophet as he spoke. His manner was wrapt, his tone inspired ; 
and raising his form to its full height, he thundered forth the words, * Lo ! 
the Lord God hath spoken it V " 

" And the prophecy will claim its fulfilment !" said the young soldier 
solemnly, ** within three little days will it claim its fulfilment 1" 

" And I have passed through the valley like a spirit, waking its children 
up to a sense of British ravage and British wrong !" said the old man, grasp- 
ing his rifle. " To-morrow night the yeomanry of these valleys assemble 
in a lonely glen, some four miles south-west of Chadd's Ford. At the same 
time a band of traitors, tories, and refugees assemble at a well known cabin at 
the cross-roads, in the woods, some three miles west of the Ford. Is 
it your purpose to make one gallant effort to crush the enterprize in 
he bud ?" 

'* You judge me aright I" said the young soldier laying his hand upon 
his sword. " W^th my gallant troopers of Wild Santee, will I adventure 
into the enemy's very den, make one daring blow to disperse this gathering 
of traitors, and rely in a good cause and a stout arm for success I" 

And as he spoke, the soldier moved toward the window, and, laying a 
hand upon the wide sill, sprang through the aperture. 

" The friends of our cause may wish to join you in the attack— -the sur- 
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pri^e.^' said the old man, unconscious of the soldier's sudden absence. 
'* What shall be your mutual watchword ? Whom shall I tell them will 
lead on the attack 7" 

*< The Captain of the Rangers of Santee !*' shouted the young soldier, as 
the head of his golden-hued steed was thrust through the opened window, 
while the gallant barb was beating his hoofs against the graveyard earth 
without. <' Tell them the Captain of the Rangers of Santee, will lead on the 
attack, — and as for the watchword, take the name that old tradition and the 
warm-hearted courtesy of his soldiers have given him — let the watchword 
be ' RiLNvuLFH THB Princs !' " 



CHAPTER EIGHTH. 



THB VISION OF WAR. 



In a small apartment, circular in shape, and lighted by a lamp depend- 
ing from the arched ceiling, while the silence of the midnight hour gathered 
around her, sat Blanche Walford, half reclining on a couch of velvet, with 
her swelling cheek resting upon one fair white hand, and her fortn in all 
its maidenly beauty, was dimly disclosed in the light. 

It was an oratory of prayer. An alter of snow white marble, an image 
of the Saviour, an opened volume, on whose pages were traced the words 
of religion, these all were there, in that silent temple with its solitary 
worshipper, the holiest place in Wild- wood Grange, while all was still and 
silent as death along the valley of the Brandywine, had the fair maiden re- 
tired for an hour of solemn thought. And as the memory of her uncle's 
story of fear and doom — the remembrance of her mother, her own long- 
sought and newly-discovered mother, she who had smiled upon her face 
when the light of life first played upon its young features, she who had 
pressed her to her heart ere its last chord snapped and shivered — as the 
memory of this mother came over her mind, mingling with the thought of 
the father — he who had gone forth from the home of his love, banned and 
cursed with the bane and curse of a blighted heart — as the mingled memory, 
the remembrance and the thought, came rushing over the mind of the beau 
tiful girl, her full, dark eye gathered a strange brilliancy, and her bosom 
rose throbbing in the light. 

Blanche ascended the winding stairway. In a moment she stood upon 
the roof of the Grange, and open *c her gaze, sleeping in the mingled star- 
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beams and the moonlight, lay the magnficent valley of the BfandywQie^ 
lovely as a poef s dream. 

Resting her full, rounded arms on the balustrade, virith her fidr, wlute 
hands clasp^ over her bosom, while her robes of whrte fell sweeping to the 
floor of the roof, with a glistening eye and parted Up, Blanche Walford 
gazed upon the scene of pastoral loveliness. 

Far away in the west, sinking behind the distant woodlands, the nMKm 
flung long columns of silvery light along the mbss of forest, rising behind 
forest, a vast lake of foliage, undulating with the impulse of the night breeae, 
while winding around the base of the hill, from Whose summit arose the 
Grange, the waves of the Brandy wine— now shadowed by overarching elm, 
chesnut, or beechen tree, now open to the view— rglistened and shimmered 
in the light, as flowing onward with the pleasant music of rushing water, 
mingling with the waving sound of the tree branches sweeping in* its ripples, 
the stream so quiet, so pastoral in ilp beauty, wound along on its southward 
course, marking its pathway by a line of liquid silver. 

A gam and again did the beautiful girl gaze upon the view. And then 
her eyes were upturned to the sky, the vast and star girt sky, which arose 
in all its midnight magnificence — the dome of this scene of nature's ^pore 
quiet glories — and there in all their Unutterable beauty, shone the stars, the 
innumerable hosts of light, looking forth from their own blue heaven upon 
the lovely and lonely valley ef the Brandy wine. 

" The moon is sinking in the west !" murmured Blanche. " Slowly and 
in solemn grandeur she sinks I The woods gleam in the last beam of her 
light — it streams across the valley — it lights up the humble roof of the 
school-master — ^it trembles along th^bliage of the hill beyond ! And, now 
— all is dark ; and now, with a brightness more sudden and intense, the stars 
shine forth along the autumnal heavens !" 

No land under the blue heavens is more invested with the poetry of tra- 
dition, now dark, now beautiful, now terrible, and now sublime, than is our 
own magnificent land of the new world. ^America no antiquities — no le- 
gends — no traditions ? Not a hill-side in the land, but has witnessed Botne 
terrible scene of midnight slaughter — not a lonely dell but has been sod- 
dened by American blood, poured fbrth by hireling swords — not a tree, an- 
cient and time honored, but has looked forth upon the scenes of battle — not 
a speck of dust blown alotig the wayside by the summer wind, but has once 
throbbed with life within the heart of some hutnble patriot, or yeoman 
soldier. 

And along this fair land, blooms there never a valley so rich in legend, so 
rife with incidents of supernatural lore as the valley of the Brandy wine. 
Among the most familiar of these legends, not regarded as things of fiction 
or dreams of fancy by the old denizeiis of the valley, but as settled histor- 
ical facts, is the Legend of the Prophecy of Battle, uttered in , Birmingham 
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meeting-house, the Story of Lord Percy's Dream, and the tradition of the 
vision seen hy Blanche Walford when gazing upon the heavens some three 
nights previous to the battle-day. 

And as the moon sunk down on that autumn night, while eground gath- 
ered the shadows of the midnight-hour, Blanche Walford looked to the north, 
and started with an exclamation of wild surprise mingled with a stange fear, 
while her full, dark eyes were bright with sudden gleams of awe, and her 
bosom throbbed, and her breath came fast and hurried, in hushed and mur- 
muring gasps, as leaning over the balustrade she gazed upon the northern 
sky with all its signs of omen and prophecy. 

^* It arises V^ she murmured in the tone of an inspired sybil, ** it arises ! 
Sullen and grand, black it arises, — that dark, black cloud ! It sweeps 
upward from the northern horizon — right upward it sweeps ! It hovers 
above the quiet, plains of Brandywine — ^in mid-air it hovers ! Beyond its 
blackness I behold the stars ! It hovers over the valley of the Brandywine ! 
Look, look ! One dark wing shoots along towards the quiet Quaker temple 
—the other wing of the terrible cloud hangs over the valley plain ! And 
over the green woods, and over the peaceful farms, the midnight body of 
this fell cloud blackens and darkens like a spirit bird* sent out to warn the 
sons of men of coming evil ! How black and darker it grows ! — its edges 
untinted by starlighj — its centre unvisited by beam or streak of light ! It . 
rests not upon the horizon — it dwells not away in the distance, but right 
over the plain, in mid-air, dark, black and terrible, — how terrible ! A thing 
of midnight, hangs the dark and lurid cloud, with the clear sky all around 
it — the clear heavens above — the sleeping valley below ! Methinks it is a 
thing of life — not dull, not inanimate, but alive with spirit-hosts !*' 

The cold, damp chill stood upon her brow — her fair frame trembled from 
head to foot, and a feeling of terrible and intolerable awe gathered around 
her heart and chilled her blood and iced her veins. 

^< A sudden gleam lights the cloud !"the maiden shrieked forth in a tone 
wild and terrible as the voice of one throttled by the vision of a nightmare . 
" Look, look ! Bands of armed men — a strange host — are marching up the 
wings of the cloud — they are clad in scat let — their arms glimmer, and their 
banners wave ! On and on, trooping and gathering they cluster — and above 
them floats a massive banner, gory red, and blazoned with a cross of blood ! 
They troop along the misty ridges of the cloud ! Ha ! Another host — 
plain and simple men, clad in blue, clad in homely attire, in coarse gar- 
ments — they come trooping from the opposite wing of the cloud ! And in 
their midst is one magnificent form — the form with the calm face and the 
clear eye ! See ! see !•— they mingle in contest— -the smoke of battle rolls 
- over the cloud. Now, God help the banner of Azure, for the flag of Blood 
waves high over the cloud and the storm ! Now all is mist, shadow and 
gloom i - That shriek! — that terrible, that piercing shriek — ^that groan of 
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mortal agony !— K:omes it from yonder cloud ? Oh, Heaven ! the sight will 
drive me mad !" 

She turned, from the phantasmal terrors she turned, and gazed upon the 
valley. A bright, ruddy flame shot upward near the dwelling of the school- 
master, on the opposite side of the vale. It shot upward, vivid and blinding, 
girt with folds of blackening smoke, and darting into the clear heavens, 
while far along the meadow, far over the hillside and the distant woods, 
streamed the blood«red light, coloring rock and tree and stream with its 
fiery glare. 

And figures were hurrying to and fro in that light, and the green sward 
was crowded by bands of men, their long shadows flung far over the mea- 
dow, and shouts broke upon the silent air ; but high over the shout, and the 
yell, and the hurrah, shrieked one wild and piercing sound. It was the 
shriek of a mortal voice, it came sweeping along the night-breeze, it thrilled 
the heart of the maiden with fear, it smote her very brain with terror, 

** Bands of men are hurrying to and fro in the flame," she whispered, 
gazing upon the scene which had arisen before her like the work of enchant- 
ment, *' they are clad in scarlet ! That sound that breaks along the air — 
it is the sound of a human voice ! — the shriek of a strong man in mortal 
agony, dying a death of terror and massacre I" 



CHAPTER NINTH. 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE. HAYSTACK OPENS WITH A CALM SCENE OF 

aUIET LIFE. 

<* Goodness me, but this pipe o' mine is like a livin' cratur' I Jest see 
how the smoke rolls and rolls and rolls away to the ceilin', jest as sassy like 
as if it knew every thing that was goin' on, and didn't care a fa'thin for no- 
body ! Howsomever it is I don't know, but whenever I smoke a pipe near 
this spook hour, all the doings of my life seem to come up in gineral muster 
before me, not in single file or double file either, but four abreast, all in a 
crowd I Queer I — very queer world, this ! One pipe o' 'bacco more, and 
then I'll to my bed o' rest " 

And, sitting in his capacious arm chair, the very picture of quiet ease 
and self-complacency — his coat thrown aside, his voluminous vest loosened, 
and his hose ungartered, with his legs resting on the small table, on which 
burned the flickering candle — the old soldier, Jacob Mayland, looked around 
the limited walls of his bedroom with a pleasant chuckle, which said much 
for the internal gpod humor of the old man with himself and everybody else, 
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and then refilling his pipe, he watched the smoke as it wreathed ground the 
apartment, floating above the neat coverlid of the bed, or clouding the glasses 
of the diminutive and deep silled windows. 

" It's very queer I" he soliloquized. " All my life seems to come troop- 
ing up afore me I I see my wife, Polly's mother, with jest the same smilin' 
face as when I fust went a courtin' her ! Dead and gone, now, fifteen long 
years 1 And then I see the old soldiers o' Braddock's time — the scenes o' 
the march, the fight, the retreat, — jest as plain as day. They're all gone, 
now I Old Jacob's all that's left, and he'll be seventy come next Christmas. 
Aye, aye, smoke away old pipe, you'll go out arter while — so will old Jacob. 
You kin be lit up ag'in old pipe — who'll light up old Jacob ? Somehow, 
queer thoughts o' the next world are stirrin' in me jest now. What'Il they 
do with me in th' next world ? They won't have no use for soldiers there, 
and as for school-masters, wfty they haint got no little children there to be 
learned their * a-b ab's,' and their * b-a ba's' — " 

Jacob looked very much puzzled at this point of his self argument, and 
then, knocking the ashes from his pipe, he resumed : 

" Howsomever, my religion's a very plain one. — I think the good Lord 
that sent me into this world will take me out of it in his own pertik'ler way, 
and provide for me in th' next world, that's my religion — it's jest as good as 
clear weather, too. Providen' a feller don't cut up many capers in this 
world, and don't figure out too many shines, he's jest as good for the next 
world as tho' his face was two feet long and his voice always a twangin' 
through his nose like the wind through a spavined bellows. Well, well, 
Lord forgive me my sins — (I feel quite solemn like to-night)— and help 
Polly arter I 'm sleepin' in the Quaker graveyard — " 

The door slowly opened, and in an instant Polly Mayland stood before 
her father, with her face pale as death, her lips* parted, and her blue eyes 
wavering in their glance, while her rich Iwown hair fell wildly oven her 
shoulders, but half veiling the full outline of her youthful bosom, gleaming 
into light from the scanty confines of her night dress, and with a loosened 
kerchief thrown lightly around her neck, with her arms, swelling and rounded 
in proportion, bare to the shoulder, extended in a gesture of sudden alarm, 
the maiden remained standing in front of the schoolmaster breathless and 
motionless. 

*' Speak, gal, can't you ?" cried old Jacob, starting on his feet with sur- 
prise. " What in the name o' goodness is the matter ?" 

"Hist! father, for the sake of Heaven I" exclaimed Mary in a trembling 
yet energetic voice. " Fly, for God's sake, my, father, fly !" 

«* What 's the matter Polly ?" cried old Mayland. " What on 'airth d'ye 
mean ?" 

" Father 1" gasped the trembling girl, " but a moment ago I was roused 
from my sleep by the sound of deep toned voices, whispering beneath my 
window. A thought, a terrible thought flashed over my mmd on the mstant 1 
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I looked from the window ! Our .bouse is suirounded by men with their 
faces blackeDed—-6ome were clad in red coats— all are armed with sword 
and gun. They are seeking an entrance into the house without 
alarming the valley^ Not a word more,^ father,, but fly— -oh ! for Haayen's 
sake, fly !" 

'< Not 'till I know more about this matter !" coolly returned the old man. 
« What in the name o' natur' do the red coats want with me?'' 

Can you ask, father?" whispered the maiden in a trembling tone. 

A week since, you gave the protection of your house to a friendless 
stranger — a man clad in skins of wild beasts — he left a paoquet in your 
charge, a pacquet to which he affixed great valu e " 

^* And that pacquet I gave back to him some twenty^ hours ago, afore 
daybreak," returned Mayland. '< No, no, gal, the sold'ers can't want no- 
thin, wi' me " # 

*' Father ! oh, father !" cried the maiden in a voice that was all pathos, 
all alarm, '< these men are fitted, by drinking, for any act of outrage, any 
deed of horror ! They whisper your name as Mayland the * Spy !' They 
may kidnap you away in the darkness— they may steal you away from your 
home — and when ihey have you in the British camp, your act of hospitality 
will be made a sure, a certain witness against you -" 

<< Hallo, there! my name's Hessian Dick, be gaw!" growled a sup- 
pressed voice directly under the schoolmaster's window. << Is there nobody 
at home ?" 

"Pry the door!" whispered another voice — **D ^n the rebel. Pry 

the door open with your bay'nets." 

" Look to the pacquet !" mumbled the first voice, " damme, there 's a 
good round sum on that. My name 's Hessian Dick, be gaw !" 

" Father, father, hear you that?" shrieked Mary Mayland leading the old 
mai^ towards a closet in the wall, opposite the bed. '^ Not a moment more 
— ^but fly ! A few seconds will place yx)u in safety — ^the valley people 
will be roused — these ruffians driven back to their dens ! Fly, roy 
father, fly !" 

"Whither, girl,- whither?" exclaimed the one armed schoolmaster. 
" They are battering away at the firont door ! Shall I walk out among 'em 
and ask 'em not to stick their bay'nets in my breast ?" The old man ground 
his teeth as he muttered — " Wpuld I only had my good right arm back 
ag'in for about five minutes !" 

'* This way, father, this way !" cried the girl as seizing the light she flung 
the closet door wide open, " up with this board, father — quick !— quick 1 Do 
you see this ladder ? It served us for a stairway before the staircase was built 
yonder mthe centre of the house. It descends into the large closet of the 
acbpolroom rTJieki^PPr: i$i.loQSQ7:r& single movement of your foot will open 
you a way into the cellar ^" r. 

« And what 'ill I do in the cellar, Polly ?" said the schoolmaster with s 
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confused glance. <^ Shall I go down ihet6 to be hunted like a weazePI By 
Ae Lord, AO !" ' 

*<The door gives!'' cried the voice iHthotit) as a confoseid muFmuf broke 
upon the air; "In a flash, be gaw, thie oldrebel is our man !" • 

« Father— quick, quick!" screamed iMly. " Descend the ladder. The 
lower closet is placed not directly over the cellar, but over the passage— 
you remember it?-^the passage under the earthy walled in by rocks, and 
winding some twenty or thirty yards up the bill ? It was used by the first 
settlers, in the times o' the Injins.*' 

" I remember !" said the old man descending the ladder, while the light 
flashed upon his wrinkled face and grey hairt appeiarii^ above the closet floor. 
" This passage opens on the hiiUside, abbut half way Uwixt the haystack 
and the little barn — ^it leads into that little nfiound o' earth near the haystack, 
which used to cover a spring o' cold water, but the water is now dried up, 
and the mound sarves us for a place to put our 'tatoes^anci tu'nips in 
winter." '' 

" Yes, yes, my father !" cried Polly as a gleam of joy flashed from her 
pretty blue eye. <* Descend into this passage-— an old oaken door divides it 
from the cellar — remain there until you hear the soldiers in the house, then 
creep out o' the mound and make for the woods !** • 

" Another poke at the door boys !" cried tlief ruffian leader without, " and 
we '11 have the old fox, be gaw ! And as for his filly-^ha, ha, ha ! 
be gaw !" 

" I don't think I '11 go," said old Mayland in a determined voice, as aris- 
ing from the ladder, he was about to step out upon the floor of the room. 
** What 's to become o' you, gal ?" 

'^ Never heed me, father," cried the maiden placing the candle in his 
hands and motioning him to descend the ladder, *' you have but one arm I 
your daughter has two. Your rifle hangs over the hearth-^it was loaded 
by Gotlieb Hoff this very day, and— ^ — . Away, away, my father I Hark ! 
the door is yielding to their attacks ?" 

The old man took the candle in his hand, and began to descend the ladder, 
and his fair daughter, leaning forward, gazed down the aperture with a look 
of intense interest, while the light, flashing upward, cast a rud4y glow over 
her face, now pale with alarm, now flushed with hope, and her maidenly 
form — the long slender waist, and the bosom, fair as snow, and swelling 
with agitation — was shown in the full glare of the retreating beams, as stand- 
ing in the closet door, with parted lips and extended arms, the maiden 
watched the footsteps of her father. 

** Ah I now the whole affair flashes on me !" cried the old man, slowly 
descending the ladder. " The threat of Gilbert Gates !— I see its meaning 
"how!" 

" Away I a^yay, father !" cried the maiden, trembling with suspense 
" And as for that Gilbert Gates— ^—" 
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*^ He is at the^ side !" said a mild and soilened voice, as a cat-like foot 
step trode along the floor. ** Nay, maiden, start not, nor look thus alarmed, 
I am at thee side for good. Thee &ther shot my father, but I can r^um 
good for evil. Does not the Book say it is our duty ? In truth can I " 

And holding a flaming pine knot in his hand, with the light flashing upon 
the outline of his slendbr figure— the long, thin arms, the spider-like legs, 
and the narrow chest-^-Gilbert Gates came stealing along to the side of the 
maiden, while a faint smile wreathed his pinched lips, and his grey eyes 
shot a strange and inexpressible gleam from beneath the shadow of the .bushy 
eyebrows. 

*' Back !" cried Polly Mayland, as a flush of anger brightened over her 
features, '^ back, reptile !" she cried, with erect figure and extended arm. 
" Come but a step nearer, and sure as God will nerve the arm of a true 
maiden, so sure will I brain ye with this oaken brand !" 

She seized a fragment of the closet floor, a tough piece of oak, knotted at 
one end, and flinging her fair form in front of the closet, she confronted 
Gilbert Gates with an erect port and a flashing eye. 

Themanstarted back, and quailed before the glance of the maiden. 

" Quick ! my father, quick !" cried Mary, suddenly gazing down the lad- 
der-way — " Ah I ha ! — Joy ! joy !" she shouted. " He gains the first floor 
— he is descending into the cellar^— a moment and he is saved !" 

'* Maiden, thee misunderstands me !*' said Gilbert, approaching the school- 
master's daughter, with an insinuating smile. <<Thee must know, that 
happening to pass this way, I beheld the soldiers around thee father's house. 
My heart was touched with pity. I wished to save hiny— in truth I did ! 
* For,' said I, ' they will surely murder him if they catch him !' so I crept 
into the back window down stairs — they were too much in liquor to see me 
— I placed another bar and chain across the door ; it will take 'em jist five 
minutes more for them to break in. And now, maiden, here I am, ready 
and willing to save thy parent— oh, in truth am I !" 

"Hurrah, there, be gaw !" muttered a voice without. " D — ^n the door, 
it's made of cast iron ? Another blow, boys, and a good one — now !" 

" Oh, Gilbert Gates ! I know you 1" cried the maiden, with a look of 
ineffable scorn. " There is treachery in your look, man ! There is revenge 
in your eye ! My father is your first victim— -I am to be your last ! Back ! 
— not a step nearer ! Were you not coward as well as villain you would 
seize me, as I stand—- but ye fear this oaken brand !" 

A gleam of human feeling lighted up the hard features of Gilbert. 
" Maiden, maiden !" he cried, in a broken voice, " did thee know my direful 
duty— had thee heard my oath — thee would not taunt me thus I One word 
from thee may turn my fate — for — ^for — I do love thee, maiden !" A gleam 
of fire lighted up his eyes as he noted her glance of scorn, and a malignant 
smile crossed his features. " Thee will be mine, maiden ? In truth must 
thee — or— or — thee father will die the death I And" — ^he continued, with a 
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smile of peculiar mieaning — " there is a certain Captain Howard who has 
looked upon thy pretty form, and a certain Sergeant HamsdorfT who will 
get an hundred guineas for thee — sweet maiden — an hundred guineas when 
that pretty form is delivered into the care of that Captain Howard 1" 

" I pity you, I pity you, Gilbert !" said Mary Mayland. " A heart like, 
your's must be more terrible to its owner than all the tortures of the lost. 
He reaches the cellar !" continued she, in a murmured whisper — " His light 
flickers ! — Oh, Heaven ! I remember ! — ^the door between the cellar and the 
passage is unbarred !" 

A sound like thunder came booming from the room below, and a mingled 
shout and a hurrah startled the silence of the school-master's home. 

"It gives way-— this curst door^-be gaw !" shouted a hoarse, boisterous 
voice. " My name's Hessian Dick, be gaw ! Up stairs, boys, up stairs. 
Trap the old fox in his nest !" 

The sound of trampling feet was heard in the room below, mingling with 
the clash of swords and the rumbling of musquet stocks, flung hurriedly to 
the floor. » 

" In truth, maiden, the men of war are in ihee father's house !" quietly 
said the Quaker, moving to the door. " I will go to them, and persuade them 
not to give thee trouble. Meanwhile, thee had better remain here. In truth, 
there is some danger to thee father." 

And with a malignant smile on his thin lips, this strange man disappeared, 
closing the door behind him, and Mary Mayland heard the lock grating as 
he closed it^ while in the room below all was confusion and uproar. 

" Now help me, oh my God !" said Mary, as her^yes swam in tears, and 
her form trembled from head to foot. »*Hark ! They are on the stairs ! 
They think themselves sure of their prey. I will foil them yet !" 

With a light bound she sprang down the ladder, drawing the closet door 
shut with one hand, while the other grasped the ladder rounds, and the bed- 
room 9f the one-armed schoolmaster was lefl to silence and darkness. 

No sooner had Gilbert Gates emerged from the roorn^ and stood upon tho 
head of the stairway, than a mingled sound of threats and curses assailed his 
ear, and in a moment the shuflling of booted feet was heard upon the steps, 
and presently the light of the pine knot flashe^d upon the corpulent form of 
a portly trooper, clad in scarlet, with a face flushed by wine, covered with 
mustachios and grisly whiskers, and marked by large, rolling, vacant eyes, 
who came rushing up the staircase with a flashing sword in one hand and a 
torch in the other, while behind him appeared the faces of some half dozen 
dragoons, mingling with a half a score of ruflianly visages, blackened and 
craped for the purpose of disguise, and each man bore a sword or a rifle 
and each voice swelled the tumult with drunken shouts and mutterr 
curses. 

" Eh ! Broadbrim, here before us, hey ?" shouted the leader of the bar 
as with a drunken movement he pitched up the stairway. " The old fox— 
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where is he ? Caught, be gaw, eh ? Damme, answer me man— my name's 
Hessian Dick, be gaw ! — whereas the fox--old Jacob ? Where's the rol»n 
—pretty Polly, eh?" 

*< Friend, is it right to be a disturbin' a peaceful man's house at this hour 
of the night ? said Gilbert Gates, waving his pine knot with a pleasant smile. 
^' Surely did the folks of the valley,* hear ye they might think ye meant old 
friend Mayland a deal of harm, in truth ^* 

*' To the devil with your speech," shouted a stout, broad shouldered 
ruffian, with a hat of felt drooping over his craped face, and a broad white 
belt encircling his muscular chest. " We want the bundle of papery and the 
rebel hound ! Where are they smooth speech ?"• 

"Aye, that's it," cried HamsdorfT. "We want the schoolmaster. We 
want his pretty daughter. We want ^" 

" Oh, friends, if that's all ye want," returned Gilbert Gates eyeing the 
group of ruffians, "friend Mayland and his daughter are looking after their 
household affairs in the cellar, in truth they are." 

• With a mingled shout and yell, the troopers and the tory bravos swept 
down the stairway, and Gilbert Gates turned again to the bedroom of the 
schoolmaster. It was silent and untenanted by human being. He approached 
the closet — he flung the door open — he gazed down through the aperture of 
the ladder — a light faint and dim was shining in the passage of rocks below. 
A smile wreathed the lips of Gilbert, and an expression of malignity that 
was like the sneer of a devil's face came over his visage, as holding the pine 
torch in one hand he gazed into the passage below. 

" The old man has a single chance of life I" he said. " Just as I planned 
it all ! He takes to the cellar — he will emerge by the haystackr— and, ha, 
ha, ha ! he will die the death ! And she might have saved him. Brute 
fools that they are, hark how they shout ! — my dupes my tools. And she 
loves her father, ha, ha ! I never loved human thing — save — save," — he 
hissed the words between his teeth, — " save one, 'hSdied alone in the wood,' 
ha, ha ! I — I — am his son, his avenger !" 



CHAPTER TENTH. 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE HAYSTACK IS CARRIED ON RIGHT BRAVELT. 

Merrily around the old cellar walls flashed and flaunted the light of 
glowing torches, tinting the grey stone with sudden light, and turning to 
glowing red the massive rafters above and the hard clay beneath, while run- 
ning hither and thither with unsteady steps, the scarlet hued troopers, with 
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Hamsdorff at their head, sought their victims with loud oaths and terrible 
imprecations^ and at their backs, hf no means hindmost in the chase, came 
the craped and disguised bravos, with their stout captain of the white belt 
and the felt hat, leading them on and pointing their pathway with his sword, 
with the loud hurrah, the inhuman threat, and the half fiendish, half 
brutal yelK 

** Ha, ha ! What does this mean?'* shouted Hessian Dick, rolling his cor- 
pulet form along the earthen floor. ^ " A door-^-a door of oak, be g^w ? 
Something behind that, my boys ! Hunt 'em up, lads, hunt *em up !" 

* Force the door — force the door, Ratenso' the Hollow I" criied the white 
belted leader of the band of tory bravos, giving his men one of the score of 
choice names by which they were distinguished — " quick ! Up with that 
log of hickory yonder — take hold of it, four of you, my boys ! Now send 
it stavin' through the panels of oak!— now!'* 

And as he spoke, four of the bravos flung down their swords, their rifles, 
and their torches, and while the red coated dragoons wheeled to one side, 
and sable coated tories swept back to the opposite side, the blazing torch-* 
light flashed around the scene and discovered the four stalwart rufHans start- 
ing backward from the massive door, each with his right leg advanced, and 
each with his right arm nerved, while the log of hickory swayed slowly to 
and fro in their vicelike grasp. 

And, meanwhile, waiting at the opposite side of the door, where a dim 
light struggled round the rocks and crevices of the narrow passage, with its 
floor of stone, and its roof of rocks, there waited a fair and trembling maiden, 
her bosom bared and her brown hair all dishevelled aiid unbound, falling it 
glossy richness over her globes of snow. 

" Father !'' cried Mary, " onward, onward — to the mound, to the mound ! 
The door has no bar, no bolt,'^ she whispered in a lower tone — " but my 
right arm will serve for bolt and bar." 

" One moment more, Pollyf and I will break from the mound," the voice 
of the old man came faintly along the rocks of the subterranean passage* 
" There is a large rock laid right across the mouth. Ah ! me, I fear lean* 
not lift it ! This way, Polly — we will escape t(^ther !" 

'* In a moment, father, in a m6ment !" cried Mary, but she made no signs 
of moving. "Now let them force the door!" she exclaimed with a smile. 
— ^Through staple and through bar fastening was thrust her fair white arm 
— ^another moment and the hickory log would come thundering through the 
p€mels — another moment and the maiden's arm, snapped and shattered to 
the very shoulder, would fall in fragments to the earth, and over her pros- 
trate body, crushed and mangled, would the pathway of the spoiler 
be made. ^ ^ 

" Let your aim be certain 1" shouted the bravo leader. " Strike in the 
centre of the middle plank ! Now, my boys ! right through the panel 
—strike !" 

8 
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The log swayed slowly backward in the grasp of the four stout ana mus- 
cular men — it came rushing onward, propelled with all the nerve and sinew 
of their giant arms I A heavy body, dark and sable, fell sudden as a flash 
from the small jcellar window, right above the oaken door-^it fell directly 
upon the centre of the log, arresting its progress and beating it from the 
grasp of the tories in the very moment of its contact with the oaken door. 

Ere the troopers had time to breathe a word or raise a sword, right up 
from the cellar floor, before the door of oak, there uprose the muscular 
figure of an ebony skinned man, with a broad, black chest shining and glist- 
ening in the light and unbared to the waist, arms of almost superhuman 
nerve and sinew, thrown alofl, with the hands tightly clenched, and in the 
very faces of the ruffians, stared a wild, black visage, with large glaring 
eyes rolling madly from side to side, a wide mouth distorted by a hideous 
grin and disclosing two rows of ivory teeth jarring and grating against each 
other, while with heaving chest, and nerve and sinew trembling and quiver- 
ing with passion, this strange apparition confronted the astonished troopers, 
and stood towering between the log and the oaken door. 

<< Look heah — look heah !'' shouted the black man, shaking his arms alofl, 
while his face was convulsed by an expression like that of a maddened bull, 
" Pm dang'rous ! Ye gwain to go tru dat ar door ? S'pose ye am I Ye 
must walk over dis niggah's dead body fust. I am a debbil, I tell you ! 
Stan' off! Fader prince in he own country ! — Sampson debbil heah ! Stan' 
oflf— s-t-a-n' off." He grated his ivory teeth together, and then brandishing 
his weaponless arms, he stood in the full glare of the lamp beams an ani- 
mated statue of superhuman rage and supernatural strength. 

"Be gaw, my name's Hessian Dick!" shouted the drunken trooper. 
" shoot him down I Shoot the darkey down— damme, down with him I" 

"Down with him," re-echoed the tory leader. 

" Look heah !" shouted the negro, trembling from head to foot with rage, 
" You may tear dis niggah from lim' to liber, but you no pass dis door | 
Hab been watchin' you dis ten minit. Dam scoundrels, all oh you I My 
moder war sick— hab no friend in de world — war dyin'-— Massa Mayland 
give her witte! — Missa Mayland gib her med'cin' ! S'pose I let you pass 
dis door ? Hah-a-whah !" — he screamed a wild, half fiendish shout. " I 
see you to de berry biggest debbil fust ! Stan' off! — s-t-a-n' off!" 

« D n the nigger !" shouted the white belted ruffian, darting forward 

and raising his clubbed rifle as he sprang. " Nb shootin' here, boys,, it will 
alarm the valley folks ! I'll cut this lump of charcoal down.' 

He sprang forward — he raised his clubbed rifle to the raflers — it descended 
with a whizzing sound^-^^nd the tories shouted as they already fancied the 
crushed skull and bleeding ferm of the prostrate negro. Sampson sprang 
aside from the blow with a nimble movement, retreated a step toward the 
door, and then lowering his head between his shoulders, pitched forward 
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like a mad bull directly into the ^mach of his antagonist, who reeled 
under the attack, and fell backward among the ruffians of his band. 

Another moment and the whole body of dragoons and troopers had raised 
their swords and rifles around the negro, and with muttered curses and im- 
precations, proceeded to rid themselves of their sable antagonist in the 
shortest and most effectual way. • 

Sampson fought like an enraged tiger, bravely breasting his foes aside, 
parrying the sword thrust with his muscular arm, darting his woolly head 
into the stomach of one ruffian, and tripping up the heels of another ; but it 
all was in vain. He was trodden upon the earth by the combined strength 
of the band. A fearful sword-gash severed the flesh of his right arm, and 
panting and bleeding, upon the hard clay of the cellar floor, the negro, with 
his large rolling eyes, beheld the ruffians sweeping past him on their way 
to the door. 

" Death and the devil 1" shouted the white belted leader. " We lose time ! 
Quick, my boys ! Hurrah, Ravens ! Lift the log, and send it through that 
infernal door I" 

'< Be gaw, Pd swear it was made of rebel oak !" shouted Hamsdorff, with 
a drunken attempt at wit. " Y-e-s, be gaw !" 

The log was again raised — the aim taken—- when, to the utter surprise of 
the whole band, the door creaked on its hingeis, swung suddenly and slowly 
back, and the light of a dozen torches flashed along the narrow passage, 
along each pointed rock' in the hollow of each crevice, and over the stony 
floor and rocky roof of the cavern. 

" Saved ! my father, saved !" shrieked a female voice. " Bloodhounds, 
ye are foiled !" 

And in the very path of the troopers, directly over the dooi^-sill, there fell 
a maidenly form, with unbared bosom, and eyes closed in the faintness of 
a sudden swoon, while the cheek was pale as marble and the quivering lip 
livid as death. 

'' Be gaw I that looks quite nice," said HamsdorfT with a drunken leer. 
*< One kiss, my dear girl, for the Captain's sake." 

« D n the hussy !" shouted the leader of the tory band. ** Let us 

onward, HamsdorfiT, this rebel hound lurks somewhere in this passage 1 
Scatter, my boys, scatter !" 

" Here, fellows, be gaw!" hiccuped the Sergeant, " lay hold of the pretty 
lass, and bear her up stairs. You know she's wanted somewhere, eh ? My 
name's Hessian Dick, be gaw 1 Damme, let's catch the rebel !" , 

And while the ruffian band, with blazing torches, and swords and rifles 
upraised, swept on through the rocky passage in search of the fugitive, two 
of their number — ^tall, stout and athletic — remained standing beside the 
fainting maiden, with flushed countenances and eyes bloodshot, and noses 
purpled with wine. 

*< I say, Bill !" said the whiskered trooper, *< she's a fine jade — and the 
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Captain 'ill give a round hundred, will hel DevHish clever! Let's take 
her up stairs, and bear her off afore she wakes." 

" Yes, Tom," the other replied, stooping down to raise the maiden. << I 
tell you, though, my boy, but this Pave Walford, who leads them craped 
chaps, is a roaring bird ! Now, Bill, I can tell the reason why sich fellers 
as you and me take to these fightin', plunderin' ways— -'cause there was 
nothin' for us but jails and starvation, the Newgate cell or the workhouse, 
at home. But why these neighbors o' one another, as I mought say, should 
go about bumin' one another's houses down— d ■ d if I can make it out 
Howsomever, there's a good deal of wine and brandy to be got for a cool 
hundred guineas ! So, here goes !^-oh ! — a-h — Pm done, for— d n !" 

The stunning report of a rifle thundered along the cellar — the stooping 
trooper fbll backward to the earth at the very moment his hands were about 
to touch the fainting maiden. A quick, rushing footstep was heard. The 
other trooper turned suddenly around, and as he turned, he received on his 
skull the blow of a clubbed rifle, which sent him reeling to the earth. While, 
standing above the unconscious form of the noble-hearted Polly Maylahd, 
was a stout manly form, with a face, light-hued and fair-skined relieved by 
curling locks of golden hair, and flushed by excitement, looming boldly in 
the torch-light, and a bluflT, good-humored voice whispered the word»— 
" Mein gott ! — ^nice work I Y-a-h — by Saint Christuffel I" 



CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 

THB TRAGEDY OF THE HAYSTACK ENDS IN DEATH AND FLAXB. 

He stood beside the haystack, withi^e faint glimpses of starlight falling 
upon the green sward around him-^he stood beside the haystack, while the 
shout, and the yell, and the hurrah came echoing from the cellar windows, 
with his slender frame upraised to its full height, with his chest heaving and 
straining as though a tempest were pent up within his bosom, with the nerves 
of his face creeping like living things, and his flashing grey eyes darting 
with life flrom beneath the trembling lids, with his whitened lip quivering, and 
his long, talon-like fingers clutching vacantly at the air— he stood in the 
centre of the green sward, in the shadow of the haystack — a terrible picture 
of human passion, hate, revenge and vengeance intermiiigling, roused to a 
pitch of superhuman and fiendish malignity. 

Around him lay the quiet valley of the Brandywine — ^the sloping hill-side, 
the house of the schoolmaster, with its dark walls and gable roof, the hay- 
stack, and the small bam, all were shown faintly in the starlight — ^whiFe the 
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hsifrel ipeadqw, 4^0 rushu^g Qlreaniy am) the woods beyond, were all wrapt in 
impenetrable shadow. 

He cast his eyes hurriedly around him, and glanced upward to the sky, 
and; then his gaze, traversed; the masses of shadow that encircled the spot on 
which he stood alone and companionless, with the feeling of his revenge 
stirring, each vein^ blazing along with the life-current of his heart, flashing 
in his eye and trembling on his lip. 

** Ha, ha I" he muttered in a voice changed and altered from his accus* 
tomed soft apd insinuating tone., ^< By the Power that made me, and by the 
Qend that rules, my fate — thiAhaur is mine I Ha, ha! — ^how merrily the 
torchlight gleams from the ^cellar window ! They are on his track — ^the 
dupes, the tools of my vengeance t MinC'-Hnaine I father and daughter, both 
mine ! For him a death of horror !" — he shrieked the words forth — ** for 
her, a^ife of shame ! Ha, ha !" Some sudden remembrance of former 
years seemed suddenly to take him by storm. " It was sundown-— and he 
lay dead in the wild wood !" he shouted, flinging his arms in the air* "Dead 
— butchered — murdered! The only /ISend I ever had; and I — I — never 
knew the name of ' love,' but I'd have given my life to serve my father ! 
Dead he lay^ — ^the setting sunlight falling over his ashen face. Ha, ha ! — 
and his murderers must pin the proofs of their butchery to his blood stained 
attire I But, the wjih^ the ixiih / — ^it shall be fulfilled ! First I will strike 
at this barnyard fowl — this Maylattd and the pretty chicken, his daughter — 
and then, and then'' — he wheeled suddenly round and shook his clenched 
hand toward Wild-wood Grange, rising above the gloom of the valley — 
*^ and then the hawk will speed his wing for the eagle's nest 1 Ha, ha — 
how merrily the shouts break from the cellar and the earth hidden 
passage !" ^ 

As he spoke a long column of light was flung along the green sward, 
along the spot where he stood, as it seemed, from the very earth, and a 
huge rock was rolled aside from the mouth of the small and arching mound, 
while the shouts and yells of the ruffian band broke upon the air. 

A figure sprang from the shelter of the mound — the figure of a weak and 
aged man, with his attire covered with earth and half torn from his person, 
while the small light which he carried in his solitary hand flashed over his 
wrinkled features, his blue eye wavering and trembling in its glance, 
and his long grey hairs tossing to and fro with the impulse of the 
night breeze. 

He tottered slowly forward — ^he looked wildly around him — his steps 
trembled, and his gaft was unsteady. 

^' God help me, but it is hard !" he exclaimed in a trembling voice ; " hard 
for an old soldier like me, to be hunted from my home like a mad dog 1 
Would I had my right arm back again ! Let me see — I must take to 
the woods I" 

" Nay, friend Mayland, nay," said a mild and conciliating voice. " Thee 
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has never trusted in me, yet, now will I save thee life I Not to the woods, 
for the bloodhounds are too near, in truth are they — but, to the haystack, 
Friend Mayland, to the haystack 1'* 

" Gilbert Gates !" cried the old man starting back, << I trust you not ! 
Traitor is written in your face I" 

<* Hark ! hark I" cried Gilbert, << hear you the oaths,^the shouts of your 
pursuers ? Will thee trust to them ? Does thee think, had I wished to 
wrong thee, it would not have been easy for me to have placed a file of them 
scarlet men in front of this mound ? I beg thee to save thy life. I did feel 
some anger against thee for the refusal and the scorn of thy daughter, but 
'tis all over, in truth is it. To the haystack ! — to the haystack !" 

A mingled expression of doubt, confidence, dismay and determination, 
came over the old man's countenance. 

" To the haystack be it, then !" he exclaimed, hurriedly moving across 
the sward. Bless me, what does this mean ? A hole hollowed out in the 
centre of the haystack !" 

" I'll tell thee when thou'rt saved !" cried Gilbert Gates with his peculiar 
smile. " I heard of the plot of these men of blood — I heard it in time to 
save thee ! In, friend Mayland, in ! I will conceal thee hiding-place with 
this loose hay ! They will never suspect I" 

The old man hurriedly crept into the cavity which had* been made half 
way through the stack — he crept along on his hands and knees, murmuring 
to himself as he disappeared into his hiding-place. 

" It will soon be over, one way or t'other — God help Polly !" He mur- 
mured the^ords, and Gilbert Gates, seizing a small piece of square board 
firom the sward, placed it perpendicularly across the opening of the stack, 
and then, adding o|her pieces of board, together with loose sticks and brush- 
wood, in a moment he had smoothed it all over with masses of hay, and the 
haystack was round, uniform and compact in appearance, while in its 
centre, cramped and confined, scarce able to breathe, and trembling with 
the nervousness of age, was hidden Jacob Mayland, the old school -master. 

" Fairer tombs have I seen, but none so warm !" said Gilbert Gates with 
a low chuckle, and a smile. << In truth, the pursuers come !" 

And as he sppke, bursting from the mound came the corpulent Hams- 
dorfiT, forcing his unwieldly bulk with great difficulty through the narrow 
opening ; and as he leaped out upon the sward, a torch in one hand and a 
broadsword in the other, the shouts and curses of his band broke upon the 
air, and the faces of the ruffians appeared over his shoulders as he advanced. 

** Ha ! Gilbert Gates !" he shouted, " which way went the * spy V " 

•*.-To the woods !" cried Gilbert. "I persuaded him to stay, but he would 
not, in truth." 

« D-^-^n your smooth speech !" shouted the leader of the craped band, 
advancing, while the light of a dozen torches fell over the figures of his 
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sable band emerging from the mound, " I don't know what to make of you ! 
If you've betrayed us, by Gf— d, I'd " 

"Be gaw, but this is d d nice I" shouted Hamsdorff. " Here we are 

for at least twenty minutes, huntin' after a d d old schoolmaster and a 
bundle o' papers, and what have we got for our pains ? Damme — damme 
— ^my name's Hessian Dick. It's a word and a blow with me ^" 

" Now, friend HamsdorfT, do not get in a passion,^' said Gilbert Gates, 
slowly approaching the Sergeant, '' or, if thee does, do not commit any rash 
act" — he placed his face near the early countenance of Hessian Dick, and 
if ever a human face shone with a hidden devil, that face then shone in the 
lights—" or j if thee does commit any rash act, do not, I beseech thee, do not 
fire the poor man's haystack /" 

" Ha, ha, be gaw I I understand you I" cried the Sergeant, Hamsdorff. 
" Don't fire the man's haystack ? Won't I, though, be* gaw ? Hand me a 
torch, I say— a torch, damme, a torch !" 

Torch in hand, he stumbled toward the haystack — he flung his right 
arm forth, and the blaze of the torch flashed among the hay. 

" Fire the haystack, my boys !" shouted the leader of the tory band. 

" Fire the haystack, every man o' you. Burn the d d rebel out o' 

house and home I" 

And some twelve of the band ran forward, and encircled the haystack 
with a belt of flame! Another moment! — a sudden puff of the night wind 
moving from the forest ! — ^the haystack was all a flame. The fire whizzed, 
and cracked, and hissed, winding around the stack, shooting up to the star- 
lit sky, flashing abroad over the meadow, lighting up Wild-Wood Grange, 
crimsoning the leaves of the forest trees; higher and higher, fiercer and 
redder wound the flame, while-, half in anger, half in drunken joy, the troop- 
ers and the tories, mingling hand in hand, danced round the burning pile. 

" Hurrah for King George, be gaw !"• shouted Hamsdorff, springing from 
his feet. " So perish all rebels !" 

" So perish all rebels !" cried the leader of the tory band. 

" So perish all rebels !" echoed the troopers. 

And higher and higher rose the flame. 

It flashed up to the mid-night heavens, paling the stars with its burning 
red. It flashed far and wide. It flashed over the green of the meadows. Up the 
hillside, and along the woods, was cast the ruddy light, and as in the blaze 
of noonday, lay the level sward, the grey stone house of the schoolmaster, 
the dark frame barn, with its fences and outhouses — while around the burn- 
ing pile, merrier and gayer, danced the soldiers, flinging their gleaming 
swords in the -blood red light, and sending the name of the good King 
George to the skies. 

And a little in the back ground, some few yards from the burning stack, 
wkh his arms folded on his breast, and his head drooped slightly aside, 

I 
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stood Gilbert Gates— and there was a smile upon his face and a nier<y 

gleam in his eye. 

Small and compact in form, the haystack whizzed and whirled away in 
clouds of jet black and dark grey smoke, strewn with sparks and fragments 
of hay, and but a few moments were required to level it with the sod. 

<< Fire the house I be gaw !" shouted HamsdorfT. 

*^ Fire the bam I" shrieked the white belted leader. 

" Fire the house ! — fire the barn !" echoed the ruffians. 

They turned to fire the house — they turned to fire the barn — but a }ow, 
moaning sound broke on the air— 4t caused the troopers, brutal as they 
were, to start with horror. The leaders of the tories wheeled suddenly 
round, bending his head to catch the slightest whisper, while the cheek of 
Hamsdorff grew pale as his sword belt. 

That low, moaning sound swelled to a shriek — a wild, terrible, piercing shriek. 
It came from the bosom of the burning haystack — it swelled louder and 
nK)re terrible — it whistled along the breeze like the yell of an unseen spirit ! 
Another shriek, and another I Three shrieks, more dread, more terrible, 
never broke on mortal ear. And in a moment all was still as death, 
and something moved and struggled amid the last remains of the burn- 
ing hay. 

And higher and higher rose the flame. 

" Be gaw ! — I^ wished to catch the rebel, and if he was a spy, to hang 
him ; but as for burning him alive ! Be gaw — no !'' ' 

« D !'* muttered the leader of the white belt, " here's a pretty night's 

work spoiled ! However, he was but a rebel afler all I Away, boys, the 
valley people are rising !" * 

" Ha, ha, ha !" chuckled Gilbert Gates. " He died alone in the woods — 
and I, his son, am his avenger V^ 

And with these words he passed behind the barn, and was lost to sight. 

And from the accursed pile of death fled the soldiers, spurring their horses 
to their utmost speed — with the fear and horror of coward guilt they fled — 
while round, far over the plain, far over the valley, came* the men of Bran- 
dywine, roused from their sleep by the burning haystack-— from the valley 
and the hill top they came, as the last embers of the fire were yet glowing 
upon the green sward. 
, And two figures emerged from the door of the school-master's house, the 
form of a stout muscular man, and the trembling form of a slender 
maiden. 

" Gotlieb, it seems like a dream I'' said the maiden. " The flight of my 
father, the chase in the cellar, the swoon ! Thank God my father has es- 
caped ! But what means this sudden stillness around the house ? What 
means yon flickering fire ? They have burned my father's haystack !" 

^<Mein Gott! how prave dat was ! - By St. Christuflfel !" returned Gotlieb, 
moving towards the embers of the haystack, " Polly, it's very likely your 
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fader's took to te woods— p'raps dey are after him, I must go rouse te valley 
people, and start chase after te tamt scoundreb !" 

They reached the burning embers 'on the hill side, and stood for a mo- 
ment gazing around the scene. A mass of burned hay, and a pile of ashes, 
mingled with the wrecks of some splintered boards, was all that remained to 
tell of the location of (he haystack. 

'<What is that dark thing in the fire?" said Polly Mayland. "See, 
Gotlieb — draw the light nearer — it moves, it stirs ! Quick, Gotieib, with 
the light !" 

They drew nearer to the fire— Grotlieb flung the torchlight over the scene 
— and they both gazed downward among the embers for an instant. 

One wild and piercing shriek burst from the lips of Mary Mayland^-cme 
look of horror — and she fell senseless at the feet of^ Gotlieb Hoff, while her 
extended hand rested among the embers of the flame. 

" Mein gott ! — mein gott !" cried Gotlieb HofT, gazing upon the glowing 
embers with the blackened mass in their midst. 

The torchlight flashed upon a blackened mass of flesh and bones, scarred 
and burned to ashes, with cinders of clothing fluttering over the heap, while 
sc whitened skull, with the face half turned to the earth, and the skin peeled 
from the brow — a whitened skull, soddened with blood, gleamed in the light, 
and grizzly arm bones, with long fingers, ra^ed with dangling flesh, were 
thrown out on either side, and the legs were drawn up under the blackened 
body, as it lay, a ghastly wreck of humanity, rendered yet more ghastly by 
the glow of the torchlight. 

And while Gotlieb stood beside the shapeless carcass, dumb and motion* 
less with horror, the inhabitants of the valley came gathering around, man 
after man looking with the curse and the imprecation upon the ruin of the 
spoiler, and silently taking his stand among the crowd who circled around 
the scene. 

Where but a moment ago but one torch had gleamed, a dozen torches 
now shone on an hundred faces, on an hundred stout and manly forms, all 
gazing with the whispered word and the muttered speech upon the black- 
ened mass, while above, the heavens grew darker, and around all earth 
seemed to grow more sad, and silent, and still. 

" Make way for me, dar !" cried a voice, and a muscular negro, with his 
arms all cut and gashed, and with blood upon his face and breast, strode 
through the crowd. "De debble himself, be 'shamed to do such a ting as 
dis I He kind to Sampson — he feed his old moder when she dyin' 1 And 
dey burned him alive !" A low muttered word, and a wild howl burst from 
his lips, and he stooped down and kissed the blackened corse. 

** It is a sight too terrible for a man to see 1" said a stout and muscular 
man, advancing. " He was my wife's cousin. Polly, the innocent girl, is 
his daughter I I tell ye, friends, this night's work has to be paid for in good 
red blood I" 

9 
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A munnur, long and deep, aroee from the multitude. 

" Iron Tom, of Dilworth Comer, goes not to work again, makes no fire 
in his forge, or lays a hand to his anvil, until the last Britisher is dihrea 
from the soil I" 

" Does the shoe pinch you now ?" cried the sharp quick voice of Hirpley 
Hawson, advancing. " Will you look to the flint of your rifle now — hey 
hey 1 here's a sight to make a man sit down ancT weep like a suckin 
child!" 

" And tell me, one of you, tell me," cried the commanding voice of Col- 
onel Frazier, as he moved forward, and gazed at the corse, " Where did 
ever Britisher hesitate to slay the innocent or murder the weak 1 * * *^ 
be muttered the i^ath between his teeth, " By the sword of Lovat, but the 
blood of this murdered man cries out for vengeance !" 

<' And the call shall be answered !" said a strange voice, and a tall and 
commanding flgure advanced to the light, which shone upon an aged face, 
seamed with wrinkles, while the gazers noted that the stranger was clad 
from head to foot in a robe of skins, " and the call shall be answered ! 
Look ye men of Brandy wine — look upon this shapeless corse ! Behold the 
justice of the Briton — behold the mercy of King George !" 

** It is the mysterious stranger of the valley T' was whispered from one 
voice to another — ** He who has been seen along the Brandy wine, for a week 
or more— no one knows whither he goes or whence he comes !" 

And tall and spiritlike, with his arm outstreched, his head erect, and his 
form of strength and dignity shown out in the full«glow of the torch beams, 
the stranger stood, wnile around him clustered the multitude, at his feet lay 
the blackened corse, and the fainting maiden, and in the distance, unenliv- 
ened by starbeam or moonlight, lay the hills of Brandy wine, wrapt in gloom 
and shadow. 

" Men of Bradywine P' cried the stranger, " to-morrow night, as the sun 
sinks in the west, every freeman, whose true hand does not belie his stout 
heart, every man who looks upon this galling outrage, this grinding wrong 
of the ruthless invader, will meet the friends of freedom in a dense woods, 
some three miles north of Rock Farm, some four miles from Chadd's Ford ! 
You have all heard of a curious rock which gives a name to this woods — 
a rock of massive granite, stamped with the impress of a human foot, side 
by side with a ploven hoof—" 

*^The Rock of the Devil's Footprint it is called!" cried the manly voice 
of the blacksmith. 

'* The same !" returned the stranger. " Here the friends of freedom 
gather from the north, firom the south — ^from the east from, the west 
they gather! Do I look upon a man in this throng who will fail to 
be there !" 

One answer ran around the crowd — a loud veil of vengeance, mingled 
with a hurrah. 
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The stranger flung a cloak of the wild deer's hide from his shoulders, he 
flung it along the grass, and then stooping slowly down, gathered the black- 
ened carcass with its confines. 

'< I bear this terrible witness to the place of rendezvous !'' he exclaimed, 
gazing round the crowd. <* There shall the freemen of this fair land behold 
the justice of the Briton, the mercy of King George !" He raised his arm 
as he glided away from the crowd. '< Remember ! to-morrow night at sun 
down, at the Rock of the Devil's Footprint — ^there will the men of Brandy- 
wine gather — for Washington and Right !" 

" To-morrow night, at sundown !" echoed the crowd. " At the Rock of 
the Devil's Footprint !" The echoes swelled in a loud hurrah. " For Wash- 
ington and the Right !" shouted the freemen of the crowd — ^^ For Washing- 
ton and the Right !" The hills above, the hitis of Brandy wine returned the 
shout, and again and yet again, hill and wood, and stream, gave back the 
yell of vengeance and the wild hurrah. <^ At hour of sundown, at the Rock 
of the Devil's Footprint, will we gatRer ! We will gather armed to the teeth 

— ^FOK VSNGEAirCE, FOB WASHINGTON AND THK BIGHT !" 
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CHAPTERtTHE FIRST. 

THE TWIN-BBOTHBRS OP ROOK FARM. 

** Brother o' mine^— look ye here ! The blow has passed between va 
brother !" As he spoke, the dark haired boy, leaned from his prancing 
steed, and while bis slender form trembled with agitation, he shook his 
clenched hand in the swarthy face of his brother, who likewise reined his 
steed, in front of the porch of the old brick mansion— << The blow has passed 
between us brother I Aye, the blow, — stout handed and strong armed, 
coward that ye are, you have stricken — and stricken me ! And now while 
the mark of your blow, yet freshens over my cheek, do I pronounce a — 
curse upon you ! A curse upon your life — a curse upon your hopes — a blight 
upon your death—" 

<* Walter — ^Walter — " cried the maiden advancing to the edge of the porch 
— '^Walter oh, speak not these words!" she exclaimed while tier hands 
were upraised, and her dark e3nes blazed with feeling — ^* Oh, for the sake 
of heaven part not thus in anger — ^you are brothers — ^" her voice was chewed 
by sobs, and with her full and maidenly form trembling with agitation^ the 
girl covered her face with the feir and delicate hands, while the tears 
fell down the velvet cheeks, over the throU>ing bosom, like drops of 
sunlit rain. 

" Yes — ^yes — my boys — ^take the girl's advice — " said the old man as his 
gaunt and sinewy form, moved toward the edge of the rustic porch, while his 
hawklike eye, glanced , at the figures of his sobs, each mounted on a 
black steed, prancing and rearing along the green sod — " Do not part in 
anger my children. Ck>n8ider your father, Walter— consider your father 
David. Rose do b^ them not to part in anger— What will the neighbours 
say— ** 

(60) 
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" Oh, let the game-chicken crow, till the blood chokes his pipe l" ex- 
claimed the stout, broad shouldered brother, as a grim smile passed over bis 
swarthy face, with the low broad forehead, topped by stiff bristled hair, the 
prominent nose with wide nostrils, the large, heavy eyes, the wide nxmth 
and the full square chin, dark with ragged whiskers sweeping behind each 
ear and along the throat — " Oh, let the game-chicken crow, till the blood 
chokes his pipe ! Ha — ha — ha ! Am I a dunghill fowl ? Dave Wal- 
ford fear him— does he? Maybe he does. Perhaps the blow paini 
ye brother — " 

" A curse — '* hissed Walter Walford between his teeth, while his small 
delicate features quivered, and his dark eyes flashed with passion — '* A dune 
upon your Iife--a blight upon your hopes — a doom upon your death I Nay 

imile, not so sweetly my brother — ^your horse is ready for the march and 



so is mine ! The rifle hangs at your saddle-bow — the knife hangs at your 
side ! Here is my rifle and here my knife ! Brother we shall meet again 
— we shall meet in the hour of battle— we shall meet in the hour of death! 
A cursp upon that hour, happen when it will ! The curse of rifle and die 
curse of knife, and the curse of the hate I bear you ! Brother — smile— obi 
smile — Do you mark that hand so small and delicate— quite a woman's 
hand my brother !" he shook his clenched hand in the air, while the bine 
veins, writhed and straggled under the delicate skin— ^' But strike ma ngiUB 
brother, and the delicate hand, and this small knife, shall work out tar jo^ 
the sudden reward of a brother's hate—" 

'< Walter — oh, Walter— you know not what you say — ^^ ezciaimed the 
fair girl standing on the porch, as her dark eyes, were fixed in a mild b^ 
seeching expression, upon the face of the young man — ** For the eaka of 
Heaven Walter, do not^— oh, do not provoke this quarrel further — " 

" What will the neighbors say ?" cried the pld man, raising hia long 
taion-like fingers in a hurried gesture — " What will every body say of me, 
when my sons part thus in quarrel and in anger. Oh, David, oh, Walter 
is this the reward of your father's care« is this — " 

'* A father's care ! Ha — ha— ha!" laughed Walter Walford, while a bittor 
sneer played over his thin lip— >^ A father's care ? Who taught us to cheat, to 
lie, to scheme, to rol>— aye to sell one's very soul, for gold ? Who .taught 
us the pleasant old story, of brother and brother, fighting each with his fellow, 
for the old brick mansion, and for these five hundred broad acres of Rock- 
Farm ? Ha — ha — ha — a father's care ! who drove to her grave, the nxHher 
that gave us birth — good, my father, was there not a storm abroad in that 
accursed hour? — Who? Ask yourself old man, whom I am bound to c^\\ 
— father! Ask your own heart— who was it that — " 

" Walter, my son — " said the old man, while his sharp, irregular features, 
lit up with a sudden smile—*' Have a care, my son. Your father pardoai 
words of passion— but— but — ^my son— there is an old story of the Walfords, 
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— ^it has been said that the child who spit in his father's face, ever met a 
sudden death. Has it not David V* 

*^ Dont ask me, old man—" replied the ruffian with a brutal sneer, as his 
stout black steed gave a bound, backward from the porch — ** I've 'nough 

qiiar'ls of my own to take care of— I have by— — * But d n my — - 

if the boy dont speak true for once in his life ! Ha — ha — ha ! Father ye 
8ow*d your field with spikes — ^ye must not complain if ye reap a good 
harvest o' crowbars^— " 

" And you — my pretty Rose — ** cried Walter with a look that mingled 
love and hate — ^** You with your dark eyes— -your pouting lips — your fair 
round neck and your maidenly bosom ? Why stand you sobbing there ? 
Your soft glance fanned the embers of this quarrel into a flame. Why weep 
and whimper at your own work ? Look at me Rose — " he continued with 
that sneer which so strangely mingled feeling, warm and intense, with the 
bitterness which springs from that same feeling, when crushed and blighted 
— ** Look at me Rosy — my pretty Rosy — I am your cousin Walter ! I have 
looked upon you — I have loved you ! Come death or come devil, come 
battle or come cloud, Rose Frazier you must be mine — " 

*« Yours t must be yours ?" exclaimed the maiden with a proud elevation 
of her form of mdidenly beauty — " Walter Walford, neither to you, nor to 
your brother, have I ever given, word, token or sign, to intimate, that the 
child of Norman Frazier, would in any case be the bride of a man, so 
doomed and cursed, by the doom and the curse of his own evil passions, as 
are ye both — ^brother and brother — ^both alike ! Must indeed !" 

" Look ye my boy- — " shouted the ruffian David — " There's two words 
to that bargain, Rose Frazier must be yours ? Ha — ha— ha I must she ? 
Why boy do ye know that Dave Walford's ahead of you? The g-al is a 
fine g-al — Wild-wood Grange is a fine farm, and Dave Walford loves both 
— ^the g-al and the farm 1 These are times of battle Walter — the strongest 
hand bears the purse away ! Ha-:— ha — Walter— will you discuss the p'int 
with a good rifle and knife?" 

" To the death," shouted Walter Walford, while his face gleamed with 
passion — ^^ Hark -ye, brother \ I spoke of a battle-field for the settlement 
of this quarrel ! By the * * * that made me, this field will do as well ! 
Look ye, brother o' mine— the sun is setting in the west — over the wood- 
lands an)und us — over the level plain encircling this mansion— over the old 
brick mansion, streams the gaudy light of the dying day ! Let it be the 
last day for one, or both of us, my brother ! The sky is clear above us, 
brothei>— the woods are green and silent around us ! The neighbors and 
farmer's-men, are away from the mansion— all is silent and still ! Now, my 
brother, in the sight of our father, and this pretty maiden, let the quarrel be 
ended!" 

" Oh, God, preserve me from these madmen !" shrieked Rose Frazier, 
raising her hands, while her cheek grew pale, and her form tremUed from 
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head to fb6t with aflrightr— <' Uncle Walford, for the sake of your own soul, 
do not see this murder done, in your very sight !" 

The old man muttered something to himself in a low tone of vinoc, and 
his cheek grew white as death, and his thin lips trembled with a short, 
quick nervous movement. ^* When I gave him the bitter cup" — ^be mur 
mured with the tone of one who speaks by an irresistible impulse— <' I never 
thought it would be given, back to me again I" His voice grew wild with 
sudden fear, and he shrieked — "My sons, for the sake of— of— " the words 
trembled on his lips — " for the sake of God, do not drive this foolish quar- 
rel further !" 

" Walter my boy" — cried David with a sneei^— " Your rifle is unloaded— 
so is mine ! The first man that loads his rifle, fires ! Hey — brother ?" 

" Be it so !" shouted Walter, as his dark eyes gath^^d a wild light— 
" The man that first loads his rifle, first fires !" 

And each man, leaning from his steed, proceeded to load his rifle. 

The scene, was one of the many, dark and terrible pictures, which marked 
the era of revolutionary terror, and the bloodshed-time of civil war. 

Their stout black steeds, were placed haunch to haunch, alon^ the green 
sward in front of the porch, with the distance of a few yards intervening 
between each horse. The broad-shouldered form of David, clad in a hunter's 
frock, with breeches of buckskin, and boots of dark leather, with a skull- 
fitting hat, marked by a wide rim, drooping over his sunburnt brow, was 
slightly inclined to one side of his steed, while the ram-rod rose and fell in 
his right hand. The slender-shaped youth opposite, was attired in a worn-ooat 
of course dark cloth, with breeches and boots of the same hue, a hat of felt 
upon his head, with the rim drawn up from his forehead, and falling back 
over his dark locks down to his neck. An expression of passion, mingled 
with contending feelings flashed over his features, while, similar in action 
to his brother, the fingers of his right hand, grasped the ram-rod, and forced 
it rii!^ging into the tube of the rifle. The porch of the mansion, with its shelv- 
ing roof, and rough-oaken pillars — ^the trembling figure of the gaunt old 
man, in his farmer's dress, with his hawk-eye and eagle-nose — the shrink- 
ing form of Rose Frazier, her hands half upraised, her lips parted with 
terror, and 'her full dark eye flashing from beneath the fringe of the long 
dark lashes, while her look was eloquent of woman's fear and woman's 
feeling : 

This formed the foreground of the picture ; and above arose the dark 
red walls of the mansion of Rock-Farm, the shutters and doors all closed 
and fastened, the roof dark, moss grown and gabled, with the western sky 
glowing with the light of the setting sun, revealing the heavy outlines of 
roof-peak and chimney, while on either side of the edifice spread cultivated 
fields, now shootfng away as far as the eyB could reach, level and flat as 
meadow land, and now broken by spurs of the forest wild, thrown boldly 
fbrth, until they reached within an hundred yards of the brick farm house, 
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easting their long shadows over field and plain, with an image of grandeur 
and of gloom. • 

<' Uncle Walford, their rifles are loaded !" Ibhrieked Rose— << oh, for the 
sake of Heaven, stay their hands, a terrible murder will be done, and every 
man in the land, will point to you, uncle, as the instigator of the deed !" 

" What the girl says is true" — cried Philip Walford, as he trembled from 
head to foot. " David" — he shrieked — ^** 1 implore ye, I beg ye, do not 
fire ! Walter Walford, a word with you / Fire^ and so sure as the devil 
has now possession of you, so sure, will I, your father, shoot the brother- 
murderer down, as I would shoot a mad-dog i" 

^* Walter Walford"— cried David, as a rufiianly smile shot over his fea- 
tures—" my piece is loaded — a moment — ^" 

" So is mine !" exclaimed Walter, wheeling his black steed around, with 
his face to his foe. " Now^ strike me, coward ! Fire !" 

Their steeds face to face, their rifles poised in the air, each pointed at a 
brother's heart, in a single instant the sod would be stained with their bloocf, 
in a single instant, would old Philip Walford behold the forms of his dying 
sons, weltering in their gore, in front of the very porch on which he stood. 
It was a moment of intense horror. 

" Fire !" arose the word from each lip, and each rifle was cock^ and 

raised, and each brother took the certain and secure aim at a brother's heart. 

" Hold !" shrieked a female voice, and then there was a hurried spring 

from the porch on to the sod, and a wild shriek raill upon the air. " Hold 

murderers, hold 1" 

She sprang along the sod, in ah instant, one fair foot, small and delicate, 
rested on the lefl stirrup of Walter Walford, in another instant, she had 
thrown her lovely form along the neck of his steed, sh^had beaten the rifle 
aside from its aim, and with a throbbing bosom, and an eye all blazing with 
feeling, with parted lips and an extended arm, she turned her face toward 
the other brother, his piece still raised, his aim still taken. 

" Fire— coward that ye are — fire if ye dare I" she shouted in a voice alto- 
gether changed from her soft and maidenly tones — " You may murder your ' 
brother— -you may lay his lifeless corse along the sod — but you must reach 
his body thro' mine ! Fire— coward! Man — ^I love you not, nor can I 
love you ever I I love not your brothei^^I can never be his bride I But T 
will not see ye slaughter each other, before my eyes, while my name is 
Frazier, while the heart of a true maiden beats within this bosom !" 

"That's very purty, g-al, by !" laughed David Walford— "But 

just turn your head aside the least bit — yo're in the way. There now — 
I just want a glimpse of his top-knot ! Its a-pity for him — ^but he provoked 
this quarrel ! Walter Walford I give you^ warning — ^" 

The rifle was raised, the aim certain, Walter Walford endeavored to tear 
the hand of the maiden from the tube of his piece, the old man stood upon 
the porch trembling with an excitement, that might well be called madness, 

10 
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whan the rushing sound of horses' hoofs was heard, bursting from the woods 
on tHb north, and in a single instant, a stout stranger, mounted on a sl^ 
brown steed, rode up between the brothers, holding the bridle-rein of a small, 
black poney, prancing by his horse's side, with sweeping tail and mane, in 
one hand ; while the other grasped a glittering rifle slung over his right 
shoulder. 

" By St. Christuffel ! Napor Walfordt, but tis is a purty bissness !' cried 
he stranger, turning his face from one to the other with an expression of 
ludicrous surprise. "Mein Grott ! Rifles loaded and pinted at each 
other's prests ? Y-a-h ! By St. Christuffel ! Miss Frazier in the scrape 
too — what would the Cumel say ? You'd like to ask me, where I came 
from. Miss Frazier ? You see your fiider sent me, arter you tis momin'— 
but te tamdt Pritishers chased me about te woods all day — they wanted to 
catch your poney, little Peter here ! And here I am. Miss Frazier, and it's 
sundown ! We must pe at home, seven long miles, before an hour ! Yah 
by St. Christuffel ! And dese goot gentlemen can den murter one another, 
as much as they likes — " 

" Thank God, Gotlieb, you are come at last !" cried Rose, bounding fVom 
the neck of Walter's steed, along the sod — " Let us away from this fated 
house ere another moment !" she cried, springing into the saddle ' of the 
graceful poney, as he stood pawing the earth, and flinging his long dark 
mane to the breeze — ** Never stay, Gotlieb, for my riding dress or my 
riding hat, but for home, for home ! In this trim, with a mere kerchief 
thrown around my head, will I ride !" 

" Yes, but tere's your colored maidt, Phillis, to be keered for too"— cried 
Gotlieb-—'* By St. ChristuflTel, but she'll have to wait till morning ! And 
Miss Frazier— d'ye ^ee, we can't ride home by te Philadelphy and Wil- 
mington road, but we must take te pye-road, for it, right thro' the woods— ^ 
te highway is scoured by parties of soldiers of both sides, and de biggest 
tevil is up in the country — " 

"As you wish — as you wish !" cried Rose, arranging herself in the sad- 
die — " any road at all, but let us away from this accursed spot !" 

"Out of the way, Sour-Crout !" shouted David Walford, who had looked 
upon this sudden apparition with unfeigned astonishment — *^Out of the 
way — We've a little business to settle here, in which you've no consarn-^" 

" Now my arm is free !" exclaimed Walter — " Fire, brother o' mine- 
fire!" 

The old man, recovered from the flrst terrors of the scene, and springing 
from the porch, he hurried along the sod, and whispered a word in the ear 
of the stouter son. 

" Fool that you ate !" he murmered — " Why fight any longer with the 
hare-brained cub? Do you not see that she goes home, by the wood-road 
leading past the Rock of the Devil's-fbot-Print ? D'ye want the maiden? 
What so easy as to await her coming at this rock ? You understand ? 
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Away there, and gain this Rock by another road — a blackened face, and a 
dozen good fellows will accomplish all !'' 

" Gadj father, but you've hit it l" cried the ruffian — " then here goes for 
Marcus Hook !" he shouted aloud, suddenly turning his horse's head to the 
eastward — ^^ Good even to you, brother, say I !" And the sound of his 
horse's hoofs, beating along the eastern road in full gallop, broke upon the 
evening air. 

" Rose,' tarry but a moment — " said Philip Walibrd, approaching the 
maiden, '* itou know when the unfortunate quarrel first broke out, I was 
about starting for your neighborhood. I've engaged to supply a friend 
up your way with provisions, and my team stands ready to start in yonder 
barif-yard ! A single moment, and I will accompany you on your journey. 
But why are you so carefully armed, friend Gotlieb ?" 

" Tis rifle is for te enemies of Shortz Washington !" returned the brave 
Pennsylvanian — " Last night de schoolmaster at Chadd's Ford was purnt 
alive, by te red coats — tis rifle is for de first damdt ropper dat comes mitin its 
aim ! Y-a-h by St Christuffel !" 

" You're a brave man Gotlieb — " said the old man, with a peculiar smile 
as he turned away towards the barn-yard — "a very brave mab — " he 
shouted smilingly over his shoulder as he looked back — " but brave men 
are apt to meet sudden deaths — hot-bloods never die in their beds 1" 

" By St Christuffel !" muttered Gotlieb Hoff— " If cold bloods die in their 
beds, den you'll have a purty big chancej'to die in a tozen feather peds 
p\\('6 on top o' one another !" 

" To Marcus Hook !" murmured Walter Walford eyeing the retreating 
form of his brother — " That lie does not deceive me ! He shall not escape 
me thus I Rose — Rose — " he cried flinging himself from his steed and ap- 
proaching the side of the maiden, with a trembling gait and a faltering voice 
— " I blame ye not — " he continued, with all a brother's kindness, as he 
placed her delicate foot in the stirrup — " I blame ye not I Ye cannot love 
me — why should ye love one doomed and fated as I ani ? But oh, Rose—" 
and his voice trembled with emotion, and the tears stood in his manly eyes 
— " Could ye love me, there is not a fate, that I would pause to defy for your 
sake, not a deed but I would dare to do, for the sake of your fair face, and your 
bright eyes! Rose your love to me — is Heaven — your indifference is 
— hell !" And as he spoke his eyes were all passion, his voice all feeling 
— " But ye cannot love me 1" 

" I cannot — cannot help it Walter- — " replied the maiden with a look of 
anguish, "God knows I cannot I" 

" Fare thee well Rose — " cried Walter springing upon his steed — " Fare 
thee well Rose, and when you hear of Walter Walford, dying the unwept 
death in the ranks of battle, then believe, that his last thought was of — thee 
— that your name trembled on his whitening lips, and your form hovered 
over his eyes glazing in death ! Fare the well Rose !" 
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With a bound and a spring his horse darted ibrward, along the &nn-road 
leading eastward, and Rose beheld the form of Walter Walford, speeding 
away with the swiftness of an arrow, in the very path traversed by his 
brother. 

As tho' the same spirit, the spirit of a demon, agitated the form of the 
noble steed, he swept onward, and in a moment Walter beheld the muscular 
figure ofhis brother, turning a bend of the farm-road, overshadowed by an an- 
cient oak, with enormous trunk and wide leafy branches casting their dark- 
ness and gloom over the road side. • 

Onward, and onward he swept, and in a moment gained that bro- 
ther's side. 

" Whither go you my brother?" shouted David with a reckless sneer as 
he looked over his shoulder — ^' To the British or to the rebel army t The 
old man fights for the side that pays best^— so do I !" 

" We shall meet in the hour.of battle — we shall meet in the hour of 
death !'' cried Walter Walford raising his hand on high while the head of 
his steed was turned towards the gloom of the wood—'' With knife and rifle 
shall we meet — " he shouted as his horse sped beneath the shadow of the 
trees — «sThe curse of our race, be upon that hour, chance it, when 
it will !" 



CHAPTER SECOND. 



THE GREEN GLADE IN THE FOREST. 



The beams of the setting sun, fell warmly and with a golden light over 
the short wild grass, of a solitary forest glade, which crowned the brow of 
a wood-hidden hill, with dense masses of forest trees, encircling its verdure 
to the north, to the east and to the south, while far away to the west, the 
retreating branches, opened a pleasant view of a landscape, gorgeous with 
pastoral beauty, and the evening sky, with its clear azure, varied by mas- 
sive clouds, piled in rugged grandeur over the dim woods of the distant 
horizon. 

The glade was silent and still, and the woods around, glowing in the light 
of the dying day, were turned, each trunk, each branch and every leaf to 
living gold, while over the green sward streamed and floated the sofl 
voluptuous light, giving the spot a strange dreamy appearance, which made 
it seem like the wild haunt of wood spirits, or the pleasant home of fairy 
beings, who danced in the simlight, or trembled with each rustling of the 
deep green leaves, scarce changed by the breath of autumn. 
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It was sundown, and the disc of the broad and beautiful sun, had scarce 
touched the horizon of gathering clouds, when the sound of galloping hoofii 
broke upon the air, and presently the branches of the forest trees, to the 
south, were hurriedly thrust aside, kad two horsemen, young, gallant and 
bold, came riding over the turf while the sunbeams flaunted over the trap- 
pings of their cavalier attire, and the swords of the riders clanked agaiqst 
each booted leg. 

As they came pacing onward toward the full glow of the sunbeams, it might 
be seen that the first of the cavaliers, who rode the steed of dappled grey, 
and a noble steed it was, with its arching neck, the broad chest and the 
sweeping mane, was tall and slender in figure, with a youthful countenance, 
marked by a nose 'bold and prominent, and slightly aquiline, a determined 
mouth, a deep blue eye, and a clear open forehead, undimmed by a wrinkle, 
and strangly relieved by tangled masses of sand-colored hair, swept aside 
from the forehead, and carelessly disposed beneath the confines of the half- 
military chapeau, which the traveller wore, topped by a solitary plume, of 
snow-white brilliancy. 

Attired in a military body-coat of fine blue cloth, faced with bufiT and 
thrown open over the chest, disclosing the silver-laced vest, the delicate white 
cravat and ruffle beneath, the traveller wore the gaudy epaulette of a general 
officer on his right shoulder, a star of gorgeous lustre on the lefl breast, 
while a belt of snow-white buckskin encircling his waist, supported the long 
straight sword depending from his side with scabbard of gold, hilt of steel, 
and an eagle-beak curiously fashioned out of the top of the handle of richly 
wrought ivory. 

The cheek of the stranger was ruddy with the warm glow of nideteeir 
summers, yet there was an air of thought shadowing his bold features, and 
it would have made the eye of an old warrior glisten to note his manly port, 
the ease' and gracefulness with which he sate his steed, pacing along with 
the grace and majesty of a king. 

The cavalier by his side, riding the steed, with the long sweeping mane 
and tail, white as the unsunned snow, with that singular mingling of white 
of yellow, and of deep rich brown* in the hue of his glossy skin, best desig- 
nated by the common term*— cream-colored — was tall, straight and slender 
in form, with a prominent chest, shoulders of manly breadth, a sloping 
waist, mingling gracefulness and strength in its outline, while his marked 
countenance, in hue a rich olive, with the clear brilliant hazel eye, the 
slight aquiline nose, and the small determined mouth, wore an expression of 
wfld dreamy thought, and unutterable resolve, which the beholder, might 
never forget. The open forehead, broad and massive, shaded by sweeping 
locks of dark chesnut hair, was indented by a single wrinkle, that com- 
pressed the dark eyebrows in a settled expression, which spoke volumes of 
the one idea, ever haunting the traveller's mind, and never absent from his 
thought pr dream. 
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The sungleams fell warmly over his tight body coat of rich green velvet, 
listened to the very throat with a single row of small gold buttons, and 
gathered around the waist by a belt of dark leather, supporting the long 
straight sword, while a surooat of light blue cloth, faced with buff, thrown 
back from the shoulders, disclosed to every advantage the manly proportion 
of the stranger's form, and gave a pleasant relief to the breeches of light buck- 
skin, terminating in short slouching boots of dark leather, bright with the 
knightly spur of gold. 

On his head, he wore a slouching hat of dark felt, looped upward over the 
forehead, with a tall black plume, entwined with an oaken sprig sweeping 
to one side. The wide rim fell drooping over the neck and shoulders of 
the cavalier. 

Pacing slowly onward, in a moment, the wayfarers, reined in their steeds, 
on the very brow of the hill, where the glade sunk suddenly down amid the 
rising tops of the forest trees, clothing the hill-side beneath. 

" Man dieu / The land is magnificent !" cried the cavaliei: riding the 
dappled grey steed—" Magnificent — magnificent !" he cried with a marked 
Frenchaccent, as drawing his sword from the sheath, with all the enthusiasm 
of his character he waved it in the air — " A land for freemen — a home for 
the gallant and daring of every clime ! Massive forests, cultivated fields, 
cottages peeping out from luxuriant orchards, a stream of silver winding &r 
in the distance, and the soil, autumnal sky over all! Magnificent — 
magnificent !" 

" The home of the gallant and daring P' cried the dark-hued cavalier ex- 
ultingly — " The land for freemen !" He flung his unsheathed sword in the 
air — " And here, my Lord Marquis, in the far ancient time, did the wild 
Indian wander, here did he hold undisputed dominion over forest and plain 
aye, here, did my father fight their foes, here they battled, and braved the 
pains of fire, and the doom of death — lords of the land, and kings among 
their tribes ! Where are they now 7" 

"Driven to mountain fortress, and far away wilderness !" cried the French- 
man participating in the wild enthusiasm that blazed over the face of his 
companion — " Mon Dieu 1 Where I the child of such an ancestry, the sight 
of this lovely land, and yon fair plain, would fire my blood and nerve my 
arm ! Ha — ha.! 'Tis a land to fight for — by the best blood of La BelU 
France^ a land to die for !" 

" And here in the dim future time, the fight for freedom won, the invader 
driven back, shall dwell a free and happy people ! And over yonder plain 
shall arise the sound of festival jubilee, and mingling with the chaunt of 
choral hymn and shouted with the name of Washington, shall swell your 
name— gallant stranger— 4he name of X>a Fayette /" 

The Frenchman replied not, but his sword waved* proudly in the air, and 
his deep blue eyes, glanced upon the &v distance, as tho' he pictured mag- 
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nifioent phantoms of ambitiaQ} shaping their glories out of the thin air and 
sweeping in grandeur along the azure sky. 

*'My gallant Randulph," he exclaimed, turning to his companion. 
** Oflen have you promised to tell to me, ih^ strange story of your life ; we 
have now an ha!lf-an-hour at our command. Here on the brow of this hill, 
while the sun sinks in the distance, let the story be told. You claim "^ des- 
cent from a line of the aboriginal chiefs — from a line of wild- wood kings?" 

" You shall hear the story of my life, my Lord Marquis" — ^replied the 
dark-hued cavalier^— <' In the fastnesses of Carolina, far away among the 
hills of the wild Santee, the sun looks down, upon a magnificent plantatioUj^ 
a garden in the wilderness, rich with cultivated farms, grassy hillsides, and 
verdant pasturages, while over all from the summit of a high hill, the man- 
sion of Wyamoke, built of dark grey stone, towers grand and lofly, the 
fitting home for the proud owner of the broad lands, and massive woods of 
this fair domain. Tradition states, that long, long years ago, an emigrant 
from a foreign clime, a banned and outlawed man, fie$l to the wilderness 
with ths remains of his lordly wealth, and there conciliating the wild chi- 
dren of the forest, bought himself fair lands, and reared a princely home, 
amid the solitude of the forest " 

" His name" — asked the^Marqui*— " His name was *^ 

'* Randulph. No one knew from whence he came, no one knew aught 
of his origin. He gained the good will and fealty of the Indians, who 
haunted the woods of Wyamoke. The last of a magnificent tribe, the relics 
of a mighty clan, they owned the rule of an aged chief, and would have 
fought, to the death, for the weal of his only child — a daughter, who like 
others of her tribe, was marked by a brilliant clearness of complexion, and 
a beautiful regularity of feature, which attested the far-off oriental origin of 
the lonely clan of Wyamoke ^" 

«* Methinks I see your story now-^" cried the Frenchman — " The un- 
known emigrant wedded the Indian maiden?" 

" It is a long story Marquis — " continued the cavalier — " But let me 
comprise the memories and histories of long years in a few brief words. 
Randulph, the German emigrant, married the Indian maiden ; their union 
was blessed by a daughter, fairer and lovelier than her own lovely mother. 
This daughter grew up to womanhood — the mother died — and the last relics 
of the tribe of Wyamoke, departed for the distant wilds of the land beyond 
the Alleghanies, never emerging from the solitude of the unknown wilderness 
save to pay a visit of friendship, to the fair child of their beautiful queen. 
Adele Randulph grew toward womanhood, lovely and beuatiful as a dream, 
under the sensitive care of her exiled parent, who, buried from the world, 
jret surrounded by all the luxuries of European civilization, delighted to re- 
alize all the dreams of romance, in the nurture and education of his child. 
One autumn night, the father and daughter sat beside the hearth of their 
home — a rifle-shot broke upon the quiet air — ^the father fell dead at the feet 
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of the daughter — the house was filled by a b^ of hostile lodians oombuied 
with outlawed hunters and backwoodsmen— —Adele Randolph behdd the 
tomahawk gleaming above her head— ^he heard the yells and ahouts of the 
ruffians — ^when, sudden as a lightning flash, a stranger sprang through the 
window — a stranger clad in the undress uniform of a general officer in the 
British army. He beat the savages back — with his own unaided arm, he 
beat them back, and that very night, while the silence of her desolate home 
gathered around her, Adele Randulph, over the lifeless corse of her father, 
flighted the troth of a woman's love, to the gallant stranger. In one short 
month, they were married by the rites of the Catholic faith 

'' And this stranger — who and what was he t" asked the marquis. 

" His life is enwrapt in mystery. That he was young, gallant and bold, 
Adele Randulph well knew, but whence he came, or whither he went, his 
rank in his native country, or his object in journeying thro' the wilderness 
beyond a wild spirit of youthful adventure — all, all, is mystery and shadow." 

«* Gave he no history of himself? How ran his story ?" 

** He was named Captain Waldemar, and he held office under ther Royal 
Grovernment of the Carolinas. More than this, Adele Randulph never 
knew. Thus ran his story. He was attended by a single companion — a 
sort of a half-friend and half-servant— one Anthony Denys. Scarce had 
six months passsed over the union of the stranger and the descendant of a 
> long line of native kings, when Captain Waldemar suddenly disappeared — 
no one knew whither. His wife never looked upon his face again— his 
child never once beheld the countenance of his — father " 

" Randulph, your story is one of mystery. It interests^— it enchains my 
attention. Your manner warms, my friend — your voice trembles. This 
child— this child " 

" Grew up to youth on the domains of Wyamoke. He grew up with the 
pale wan face of a broken-hearted woman, ever gazing fondly and tearfully 
upon his boyish countenance — ^he grew toward youth, ignorant of the exist- 
ence, or even of the death, or the absence of his father. From his earliest 
years, the child remembered the sharp thin visage of Anthony Denys, who 
was prematurely old with care and scheming. This Anthony Denys seemed 
to hold a terrible and a mysterious power over the mind of the mother — he 
visited the estate once, twice and sometimes thrice a year. He claimed the 
respect due to a master from the tenantry, and with a sneer at his lean fig- 
ure, and trickster-look, they were forced to grant him what he asked. The 
boy was now fifieen years of age " 

" Mon Dieu !" cried the Marquis. " This Anthony Denys — what meant 
his mysterious power oyer the child of the Indian Queen t Heard the 
boy never a word of his'^ftttherl What said the peasantry of Wyamoke?" 

" The boy was now fifteen years of age" — cried Randulph, as his lip 
trembled, whilp his dark hazel-eye blazed with sudden feeling — **^ and the 
woodsmen and farmers of Wyamoke, gathered around him, with warm 
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courtesy and heartfelt respect. Mysterious insinuations of the treachery of 
a British Captain*-of a wronged woman, tricked by a sham marriage- 
coupled with vows of revenge against the traitor, reached the ears of the 
boy. His life became possessed of one thought — the thought of his father. 
He grew old before his time. His life became a doom — his existence a 
curse I And before him ever was the pale wan face of his mother, speak- 
ing volumes with that broken-hearted look — ^that uncomplaining and proud 
ezpra»ion, of a noble-minded w;oman, taming the soul with all its terrors 
and its sorrows, down to the stern rule of secrecy and silence. 

" And now for the last scene of my story. It was a night of storm and 
terror — ^the boy was called to the bedside of his dying mother. With an eye 
glazing with coming death, yet flashing ever and anon, with supernatural 
light she whispered the words, that sunk in my heart, never to be erased, 
never to be tbrgotton. She said, that soon aAer the disappearance of my 
father, Anthony Denys, again appeared at the mansion of Wyamoke — he 
whispered in the ear of the mother a dark tale of a father whose life was 
endangered by crime— Anthony Denys had the proofs of that crime in his 
possession. The father had been forced to fly — Denys said not whither. 
He had nominated this man guardian of his child — protector of his wife, and 
this same Anthony Denys, produced a legal paper, signed by Captain WaU 
demav, which conveyed the estate of Wyamoke, the mansion and the wood- 
lands into the possession of the stranger, < for the sole use and benefit' so 
ran the formal phrase of legal trickery — * of my wife Adele Randulph Wal- 
degrave, and my child, in case a child is born.* " 

" Methinks I spy a villain in the same Denys !" murmured the Marquis 
— " Your story is indeed a strange one, Randulph I" 

" And there, in •that lonely room, while the storm was abroad without, 
and the lightning flashed through the windows in the face of the dying, there, 
in a voice broken with the death-rattle, and rent by the death-groan, and the 
sob of the breaking heart, did this doomed woman — my mother, whisper 16 
my ears, the words of an oath, dark — wild and terrible 1 I clasped the at- 
tenuated hands of the dying — I drank the Itghtof her lips blazing with com- 
ing death*— I raised my hands to heaven, clasping the long thin fingers of 
her trembling hands — I took the oath — the last word lingered on my lips 
— ^thp thunder peal broke over my very head — and my hands clasped the 
cold hands of a broken-hearted and betrayed mother." 

"The oath — how have you fulfilled it?" cried the Marquis leaning from 
his steed, with intense interest. 

" Ask me not — ask me not !" cried Randulph — " I have sought him in 

foreign lands — ^I have traversed England — I have journeyed from town to 

town — my mission— ^A« sanctity of a mother* 9 name, I have resigned the 

estate of Wyamoke to the care of the minions of this Denys — I have measured 

this wide continent in my search — and still my object is unaccomplished. 

Never have I found a clue to the existence of my father — ^^never have I heard 

11 
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a syllable, which might illumine the mystery that encircles his fate. And 
as for the rest of my story Marquis— how I met you in London— 4iow we 
journeyed to this Mr land together— how I again appeared at Wyam- 
oke — how the hunters and woodsmen of Santee, arose around their favorite, 
whom they familiarly name Randulph the Prince of Wyamoke— -how we 
hurried northward to join the army of Washington*— «U this is known to 
you, General, and my story is done.** 

" Randulph*—*' cried La Fayette, leaning from his steed— -^* Has your 
journey to this valley of the Brandywine, naught to do, with the fulfilment 
of your oath ?'* 

A shade of gloom came over the bronzed countenanceof the young soldier, 
and he flung his arm high in the air, while his flashing eye was fixed va- 
cantly upon the distant horizon. 

I* In a lonely grav€'yard*\ he murmured absently—*^ beside a ruttU 
tempUy unblessed by cross or altary amid the din of battlcy and ike snuke 
of war — there shall your mother'* s fame be avenged, there shall the pro- 
phecy of a wronged and betrayed woman, claim its terrible ftdfl' 
ment P Her word»— -her solemn word»— she spoke them in her hour 
of death!" 

«* How his lip trembles— how his eye fires !" murmured La Fayette—" One 
terrible idea — the idea of a wroinged mother, and a treacherous father, prey- 
ing upon his mind and absorbing his soul, has made his life a Doom ! 
And yet no sword is braver in battle, no heart stouter in the hour 
of death!" 

" Ah — ^ha, Marquis — " cried Randulph suddenly turning to La Fayette 
— " Hear you that merry bugle note? 'Tis the trumpet-call of my merry 
bugler Clerwoode Le Clere !" • 

" The Riders of Santee are holding a merry carousal in the woods !*' re- 
plied La Fayette, " Twill be a busy night with them— with us all I They 
are drinking success to our « knightly adventure' in a cask of good wine. 
Let us ride forward Randulph and join the brave fellows !" 

"Beit so!" replied Randulph Waldemar— "Their song swells higher 
and louder, their emcampment is not far ^off I Away*— away !'* he gaily 
exclaimed as he struck his spurs into the flanks of his cream-colored steed— 
"It will be a night of sword-thrust and rifle-shot with us all — " he continued 
eyeing the dense black cloud, that was sweeping up the heavens, over the 
pathway of the setting sun — " And to many of us, it will be a night 
of death !" 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

THB UMKRY .CAUOURAfi a^ THE BOXJ) R|DES8 OF 8ANTEB. 

«« Hfbbah for the merry bugl/sr !'^ cried Long Ned Bean, raising the drink- 
ing horn of rye-whiakey to his lips—" Hurrah for Clerwoode Le Clere ! 
A song from the merry bugler— a song comrades — a song of war from 
Clerwoode Le Clere 1" , 

«* A song — a song !" echoed the stout broad-shouldered Sergeant Dan 
Davney, familiarly termed Devil-Dan — ^*«A song from merry Clerwoode 
Le Clere I" 

" A song— a song from Clerwoode Le Clere !" echoed the-hundred troop- 
ers, extended along the sward—" Aye^— aye— a song from Clerwoode 
Le Clere!" 

"By the fame of our gallant captain!" exclaimed the youth, as perched 
upon a dismounted saddle, with a drinking horn in one hand, and a savory 
morsel of roast^ beef in the other, he surveyed the throng—" By the fame 
of our gallant captain, but this is brave ! A hundred gallant .fellows, 
gathered within the shelter of the gre^n woodr-^gathered for a merry carou- 
sal*— their swords by their sides, their rifle? within reach; th^jr steMs^— 
black as the raven's plume — reined in, within the shade of this oaken grove 
ready for mounting, and the blazing fire of our little camp shimmering 
*hrough the trees ! It will be a crowded night with us all comrades— let 
this half-hour, ere sundown be a merry one! Now for my song—" 

And inclining his slight and slender form, to one side of the saddle, on 
which he sat, the merry bugler Clerwoode Le Clere, blew a joyous peal on 
his bugle, asd then with the warm glow of the setting sun, falling over his 
back and shoulders with his handsome face all humor and merriment, he pro- 
ceeded to take a glance at the party, assembled for carousal within the 
£)rest glade. 

An hundred stout oaken trees, swept round the green sward, in an oval 
form, and flung their branches overhead, each gnarled branch entwining 
with its fellow, while the rich verdant mass of foliage was alive with sun- 
beams, or glaring red with the light of the fire, blazing through the leaves, a 
little apart from the scene of festival mirth. 

The beams of the setting sun, all warm and golden, came glancing through 
the thickly woven leaves, and shone gaily on the stout forms of an hundred 
bold troopers, all extended along the sward, in attitudes of careless ease, 
their slouching hats, niarked by the oaken sprig entwined with the dark 
plume, thrown aside, and their attire, the coat of WgJoX ^greea NOiN^x^^Cft^ 
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breeches of buckskin, and the long black trooper's-boots, all standing oat 
boldly in the light, while their stem and rugged faces, the visages of bold 
hunters and stern backwoodsmen, seamed by scars, and marked by many 
a sign of wild encounter with the forest-savage, or terrible fray, in the wil- 
derness, were all showti in boldest light or darkest shadow, as grouped 
around that forest glade, the gallant riders of Santee, rent the air with the 
loud hurrah, the drinking song, or the merry catch of some patriot-strain, 
echoed and re-echoed far along the woods. 

The figures of the troopers, were such as would have made the heart of 
an admirer of manly proportion, and muscular power, warm and throb to 
look upon. The sunlight falling lazily along the glade, disclosed the bold 
and prominent chest of each trooper, the arms all bone and sinew, the un- 
bared throat, with its outline of rugged strength, the lower limbs, like the 
arms, all muscular power and sinewy vigor, while the rising calf, the sloping 
ancle, and the high instep of the spurred boot, completed the manly bearing 
of the bold Riders of Santee. 

As the air echoed with the chorus of the manly laugh, or the sudden shoat, 
the clatter of drinking vessels, or the rattling of sword against sword, 
thrown together in the convivial toast, or soldierly pledge, the scene formed 
a strange and various picture. 

The glow of the sunbeams, falling along the forest-hidden glades mingled 
with the glare of the camp fire, built at a short distance aside from the 
grove, and the mingled light fell in fitful flashes along the sward, now crim- 
soning each bold face and gaunt-form with glaring light, now shimmering 
on rifle-barrel and sword scabbard, and again casting one broad bright 
gleam athwart the roof of over-arching foliage, the beams lit up the scene 
with sudden brilliancy, and then all was dark, shadowy and indistinct, while 
the bold outlines of the dark steeds of the troopers, fastened here and there 
among the trees of the forest, were shown in vague and gloomy shadow, or 
in strong and crimson light. 

Slender and graceful in form, the youth, who sat perched upon the dis- 
mounted saddle at the eastern end of the grove, was attired in a tight body 
coat of green velvet, faced with gold, and encircled by a slight belt, support- 
ing an ivory hilted dagger, breeches of fine yellow buckskin, while his 
small and daintily fashioned boots, gay with the golden spur and tassel, 
disclosed his fine leg, and delicate foot to every advantage. His face, dark 
and bronzed in hue, and relieved by clustering masses of glossy browp* 
hair, sweeping down to his very shoulders, was marked by a forehead broad 
and massive, dark eyebrows, strongly defined, and over-arching eyes of 
hazel, now flashing with gaiety and humor, now brilliant with sentiment 
and feeling, a nose bold and prominent, large mouth with lips somewhat 
full, and a rounded chin, harmonizing with the other features, while the 
general expression of his countenance, indicated the enthusiast, warm and 
passionate in temperament, swayed by sudden impulse, fond of the daring 
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and hazardous in courage, and generous with the quick pulsation of youthful 
blood. 

"Fill your glasses boys!" cried Clerwoode.Le Clere, with a merry 
glance of his hazel eye. " Pass round the flask^ oomradj8»— 'fill each glass 
and drinking horn ! A toast for you Devil-Dan — a toast for you Lieuten- 
ant Bean ! Heaven bless the Britisher for whom this Maderia was smuggled 

out of Philadelphia across the country, toward the red-coat camp ^May 

all future consignments of fifty-year old Maderia mdbt with no better fate ! 
Drink the memory of the forlorn red-coat in solemn silence, gentlemen !" 

" In solemn silence, gentlemen !" echoed Long Ned Bean, turning his 
hard features, marked by a stiff wiry beard, toward the light. ^< In solemn 
silence, gentlemen! May the Britisher, for whom. this* Maderia was intended, 
drink nothing sweeter than jimson- weed-brandy, until his next cask o' fifly 
years old arrives !" 

A loud boisterous laugh arose from the band, beakers were clanked to- 
gether, and healths pledged, and none drank more, energetically or shouted 
more lustily, than a stout broad shouldered yeoman, who seated at one end 
of the group with a coarse slouching hat of felt drooped over his face, and 
his muscular legs crossed one over the other, fixed his eyes meditatively on 
the ground, plying his beaker with one hand, while the other grasped the 
hunting knife, with the savoury steak hissing and steaming on its point. 

" A health, comrades — a health to the jolly farmer, who aided us, in the 
attack on the British skirmishers to-day at noon !" cried Devil-Dan Dab- 
ney, as his broad face shone with convivial feeling. " Here's to the jolly 
old farmer of Chester County, boys!" 

" Health to the jolly old farmer of Chester !" shouted the hundred voices 
of the band, with one bold shout, and every beaker was drained, and every 
glass emptied. 

" We licked *em, sartin — ^" murmured the stout farmer, without raising 
his head. " Licked 'em, boss, foot and dra-goons I Made a regular spill 
of 'em — ^they ran like hoss-thieves, sartin-ly we beat 'em. Howsomever, 
if that young sprig of hickory up yander haint no objections, I'd like to heer 
that 'are song — I would." 

"The song — Clerwoode — the song!^ shouted the troopers. 

" Well, boys, here goes !" cried the Bugler, blowing a merry peal on 
his trumpet. " I'll give you a song, which I composed, as we rode to this 
forest glade, after our skirmish with the Britishers, to-day ! It is a song in 
honor of our band — *The Men of the Oak! as they sometimes call us m 
camp. Lef\enant Bean, unfurl our flag, there — ^the flag of the Mountain 
Oak and the Bald Eagle, and let the brave banner wave' proudly overhead, 
while we shout The Hurrah of the men of the oak !" 

And then in a clear, bold voice, that swelled away thro' the woods with 
all its intonations of manly melody, the gallant youth gave forth the words 
of one of the thousand songs, which, pointed and rugged, in design and ex- 
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ecutioh, ^n served to whtl^ away'matty a weary interval, during tbe 
troublous days and dark nights of the Revolution. 

THE HURRAH OF THE MEN OF THE OAK. 

« They come firom the hills the bold men of the Oak — 
They gather with knapsack, with rifle and knife, 
AU gallantly mounted they speed to the strife. 
The sword waves on high and there's death in its stroke- 
Each rifle-ball carries a life ! 
Hurrah for the men of the Oak." 

" Now, boys, now P* sliocited Clerwoode Le Clere— "now boys — with an 
earthquake shout — ^ 

Oh, hurraii for the men of the Oak! 
Oh, hurrah for the men of the Oak !** 

Merry and bold, like a thunder peal, that chorus shout arose, far ak)ng 
the woods, and with a quick, piercing note on the bugle horn, the trumpetei 
gave forth the next verse of his song. 

** In ^eir coats of green, all gallant and bola 
With rifle on shoulder, with sword at the side, 
To the red field of battle aU gaily they ride, 
A stout band of steel-^ — a-hxmdred men told — 

All riding in glory and pride 

Hurrah for the gallant and bold ! 
Oh, hurrah for the gallant and bold !** 

" Oh, hurrah for the gallant and bold 1" echoed the troopers, and again, 
and again the woods returned the echo — V* for the gallant — the gallant — the 
gallant and — bold 1" 

** They sweep from the hiUs, in huntsman's array 
From the forest thy rush — ^from the wild-wood they pour, 
Lo ! Around them swells up the battle's dread roar, 
And the rifle-flash lightens the battle-mellay 

O'er a path sodden'd in gore 
By one bold charge they carry the day ! 
By a bold gallant charge they carry the 
dayr 

" Riders of Santee, charge your glasses to. the brim !" shouted Clerwoode 
as he seised the banner-staff, and flinging on high the banner of the Bald 
Eagle and the Mountain Oak. " Riders of Santee, charge your glasses, 
and drain every man his drinking born, as I give the chorus now— 
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« They rush to the charge with hearts that ne'er wince, 
Around them their rifle shots scatter like hail, 
Like the hlack mountain cloud on the wings o' th' gale 
Sweeps on their brave Leader— bold Randulph the Prince ! 

Like the cloud on the gale 
Rides Randulph the Prince ! 
Hurrah, for bold Randulph the Prince !*' 

" Oh, hurrah for bold Randulph the Prince I" chimed in Lieutenant Long 
Ned Bean, as he flung his glittering sword in the air, and tossed the con- 
tents of the beaker down his throat. 

^* Oh, hurrah, hurrah for bold Randulph the Prince !" echoed the stout 
farmer, at one end of the group. 

" Hurrah — hurrah for bold Randulph the Prince !" re-echoed the troopers 
emptying their- glasses, and flinging their swords in the air — " oh, hurrah" — 
they continued, as the sound of horse's hoofs broke upon the air, mingling 
with the song — "oh^ hurrah, hurrah " 

" Hurrah for bold Randulph the Prince !'" cried a strange voice, marked 
by a French accent, and a tall and handsome soldier, f^tired in blue and 
buflT, stood in the centre of the group, waving his sword on high, and glan- 
cing around him with a flashing eye and a swelling chest. '* Hurrah — 
hurrah, for Bold Randulph the Prince 1" 

*^ Our leader and his brave companion !" shouted Clerwoode Le Clere 
" Riders of Santee, to your feet I Welcome to Randulph the Prince I" 

One loud wild shout arose from the band, as the noble form of their leader 
emerged from the foliage, a loud, wild and piercing shout, mingled with the 
clash of an hundred swords, and the shrill neigh of an hundred steeds. 

" Riders of Santee !" shouted Captain Waldemar — " A shout — a shout of 
welcome ! Welcome to the brave foreigner^— the chivalrous Frenchman — 
welcome to La Fayette !" 

A murmur of surprise ran along^he band, and even the stout yeoman of 
Chester raised his head for a moment in surprise, but in an instant, another 
thunder shout startled the wide forest. " Hurrah for the gallant French- 
naan — Hurrah for La Fayette !" 

" Mon Dieu !. Captain Waldemar !" cried the Cavalier, with an enthusi- 
astic voice and a flashing eye — " Yours is a gallant band ! By the Greaj^ 
Conde, the sun never shone on men mor^ fitted for deeds of daring, for deeds 
of death, than the gallant Riders of Santee !" 

And flinging his manly form along the green sward, the young sokiier 
glanced around him with a gleam of delight, as the sunbeams streamed over 
the hard visages of the Riders, each face warming with merriment and glee, 
while the beakers arose clanking in the air, and from side ta side ran ths 
song, the jest, and the quick return of soldierly wit meeting soldierly wit. 

"Lieutenant, what information have you gathered concerning the raove- 
raente of the British T" asked Captain Waldemar, seating himself beside the 
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French soldier. " How many do they number ? What will be their next 
movement — where will their next position be taken ?" 

t" Captain, they're movin' towards Rennet's Square"— returned Long 
Ned Bcaa. "Rennet's Square, about seven miles from Chadd's Ford, 
which i^ in the neighborhood of three miles from this wood. They number 
mT 12,000 Britishers and 5000 Hessians. They are as proud as fighting cocks 
with their gafis on, and intend to make a meal of one Mister George Wash- 
ington and his men, without the usual trimmin's. Captain, I see, you would 
ask, how we come by all this provender — this Maderey wine — yonder 
smokin' hams, chunks of beef and other fixin's ? I Ul tell you how. 'Bout 
noon, our band took position in a clump of trees, on the Philadelfy road, 
some miles east o' Chadd's Ford, Sun was shinin, very brightF— observed 
a couple o' baggage waggons comin' down the hill — a driver, tall and square- 
shouldered lump of a fellow, walkin' a-head. Waggons were big as ele-' 
phant-cradles. Reglar built Co&estoga affairs. They were passin' us, and 
we saw yander stout-built farmer — ^the feller down below thar with the 
slouchin' hat over his face, a-walkin' near the team, a-squintin' at it in a 
sartin* way, and makin' himself ginerally queer, about it. ^ Hallo, you sir, 
— he says to the driver — * whar you bound and what're got on board V 

* Ya-ah' — replies the driver in Swal>ian Dutch. * Who are you, and what 
side d'ye b'long to ?' again spoke slouchin'-hat. * Yah' — growled the driver, 
in reg'lar Swope-dialect. ^ Britisher or Blue-coat ?' asked the old farmer, in 
his pinted way. * Y-a-h I' grunted the swope. * Y-a-h — y-a-h — y-a-h !' 

* It's my opinion, you've been told to say Y-a-h to everything and every- 
body, and that's suspicious as a blue-coat lined with red. Now* jist stop, 
will you V he remarked, seizing ttie driver, and at the same instant, pop- 
pop— -pop, went half-a-dozen bullets from the bosom o' the foremost wagon 
— still slouchin' hat held on, and in a minute we took the whole party pris- 
ners. They proved to be a band o'. Hessians, smuggling wine and Bologna 
sassages out o' Philadelfy, for the use o^General Snitz-and-knep or Rnip- 
haussen, or some sich a name And now, Capt'in, thar's the old farmer — 
he accompanied us this far on our way — and thinks of jinin' the blue^coat 
cause." 

" The farmer is tall, stout and muscular" — exclaimed Ran4Mlph. «* A mag- 
nificent soldier he would make ? But Sergeant Dabney — have you no story 
to tell of this day's adventure ?" ^ 

" W-a-1, Capt'in, mine's a story o' grease" — replied the Sergeant, as an 
expression of the most profound solemnity came over his broad visage. 
'' You see, Capt'in, 'bout three o'clock, this arternoon, some light troopers 
of our party, with Clerwoode Le Clere — that mischievous boy up yander, 
and meself among 'em, were scoutin' near Chadd's Ford, when we observed 
three objects a-footin' down the Philadelfy road, toward the Ford. As near 
as we could see, they looked like three anirpated red -petticoats, topped by 
three short gowns, with three, round, fat, full-moon faces, shinin' in the 
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8un, while as many pairs of wooden shoes, were paddlin' away toward the 
Ford. ' Three Dutch frows !' cried Clerwoode Le Clere, givin' a slight 
touch of his buglei ^ Three Dutch frows — they may be spies in disguise' 
— he went on, with a curious glance in his brown eye. ' Let's arrest 'em, 
Sergeant !' And, no sooner said, than done, he orders the ladies to hold 
up, and hold up they did, but with a considerable fuss, I can tell you. 
'* Who are you, what are you up to, whar you goin' V ses I, rather rough, 
in my way, * We're goin' over te Fordt^— ' cries the thickest and broadest 
of the three. ' Me and Betz andt Peg.' 'And what mought ye be arter V 
ses I. ^ ' Peg's got a childt sick mit de meazles — Betz's oldt man's got te 
fever-an-agur, and I'm goin' to a berry in'.' * Sei^ant, there's somethin' 
wrong about that |jarty' — whispered Clerwoode Le Clere to me, and then 
he mumbled somethin' else, which I shant tell ye. * Howsomever, Sargent' 
— he ses, * it would be imperlite to sarch 'em — leave the matter to me — I'll 
fix 'em afore they're many minutes older.' And with that, he rides up to 
the three frows, with a perlite bow — ' Ladies, you must be tired' — he ob« 
served. ' Here's the Green-Tree Inn — 'spose you walk in and take a rest.' 
The ladies whispered and mumbled and grumbled, and even swore some- 
what profanely in Dutch, but it was of no use. Into the bar*room of the 
Green-Tree Inn they walked, waddlin' as they walked, like crazy sugar 
hogsheads. W-a-1, as it happened, the queer-devil, one Hirpley Hawson, 
who keeps the tavern, had kindled a-rousin' fire on the h'arth, and the place 
was hot as a bake-oven. * Walk up to the fire, ladies' — ses Clerwoode. 

* Walkiup and warm yourselves — ^there'll be a beefsteak ready for ye directly. 
Here, Hirpley, hand the ladies a mug o' beer'<— and with that,' ho gently 
shoves 'em nearer and nearer the fire, smilin' perlitely all the time, anct 
lookin' as pleased as a young widower jist married to the fiflh wife. Betz 
looked at Peg, and Peg squinted at Sal, and all three of 'em made mouths 
at one another, while Hirpley Hawson kept pilin' on the wood, higher and 
higher, until the air was hot enough for a dozen sally-manders. ' Te tuyfel 
Betz — I'm roastin' I' cried Peg, with a meltin' look. * Mein Gott, Peg, I'm 
fryin' ' — returned Betz. * Dis ish a stew I' cried Sal, with a spiteful look at 
the Bugler. ' I wonder weter te tuyfles men to eat us I' Higher and higher 
did Hirpley Hawson pile on the wood, and Clerwoode Le Clere begin to 
make observations round the dresses of the ladies, eyein' 'em curiously, and 
winkin'xat me, as he took a squint atlhe petticoats — red enough to be the 
death of a dozen turkey gobblers. And the three frows? Oh, if you could 
have seen 'em — fryin' and stewin' and roastin' before the fire — large drops 
o' sweat streamin' down their cheeks, while they panted and blowed like 
bellowses, and the room grew hotter and hotter. At last one of the three 
giv out. « Mein Gott, Betz' — she screams — * I'm meltin' away I In a minit, 
dere 'ill be no more of me, nor a handful o' chips !' * Grasshus, what a 
fine steak that is 1' cried Hirpley Hawson, as he stooped down on the h'arth 

* Gentlemen, jist look, see how the grease is runnin' I Did «s^t -^^^aixO^ 

12 
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a/8teak !* And sure enough, the h'arth was all aflood with fat, right under 
the wooden shoes of the three frows, and the air smelt as tho* somethin* 
live was roastin'. * Another stick o' wood, KQrpley'— shouted Clerwoode 
Le Ciere. ** The ladies is sufferin' with cold — another log, if you please !' 
' Grasshus me !' screams Hirpley Hawson — * was there ever sich a steak ! 
Lord, jist look at the fat — how it streams down into the fire and over the 
h'arth — aini what's remarkable — ' he went on in his own way — * and what's 
remarkable, the grease o' this steak is all butter — now, I've seed a good 
many green things in my time, but I never did see a beefsteak rain butter 
afore.' * Gott in himmel !' cried the stoutest of the three frows — « Betz, 
dey've found us out! And dere's all our tre dozen pounds o' grass butter 
cone to the dogs !' And as she said this, Clerwoode Le Clere burst into a 
loud laugh, and the three ladies, each produced, from the inside hem of their 
petticoats, a dozen pounds o' butter a-piece, which they were smuggling 
along to the British lines. It would a<anade you laugh, to see each o' th' 
frows a-stoopin' down, and unwrapping pound o' butter arter 'pound o'* but- 
ter, all nicely did up in flannel, and sowed inside o' the petticoat ! And 
then, when Clerwoode Le Clere asked one of the ladies, whether she was'nt 
ashamed of doing an act so much against conscience and patriotism (he 
meant, sell in' butter to the British,) to see the fat frow raise up her round, 
chunky face, and ask him, so innocent-like — ^ Weter konshentz andt patri- 
otishm wasn't new names for te silver half-tollar ?' By the cocked-hat of 
Gineral Washington, but 'twas too good !" 

A loud laugh ran around the grove, and none seemed to enjoy the matter 
more heartily than the French chevalier, while the stout farmer of Chester 
at the further end of the group, shook with renewed fits of quiet and con- 
vulsive laughter. 

" One song more, Clerwoode — " exclaimed Randulph — ^** One song more, 
and then we must away toward Chadd's Ford." 

<< It shall be a song of one of tfie bravest of the brave 1" shouted Cler- 
"^oode Le Clere springing on his feet — " The first in the charge the last in 
the retreat — Mad Antony Wayne !" 

A long loud hurrah awoke the sildhce of the woods, and every head was 
uncovered,^ and every sword unsheathed, as the name of the bold Hero broke 
upon the air. 

" Now for my song !" cried Le Clere — " Ta-rila-larila !" pealed the bugle 
note and then the words of his wild, irregular song, came bursting along 
the air. 

THE CHARGE OF MAD ANTONY WAYNE. 

From the monntain-top gleaming, he came like a sprite, 
Now riding in darkness, now dashing in light, 
The Britishers revel and riot, along the green plain, 
O'er their lair like a meteor bursts Antony Wayne — 

Hurrah for Mad Antony Wayne ! 
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Lo ! swords wave on high and shouts swell on the air, 
The swords of the foemen, the shonts of despair ; 
The British torn fighting— -they charge but in vain! 
O'er the fighting and fallen sweeps, Antony Wayne ! 
^ Hurrah for Mad Antony Wayne ! 

Have you seen the red-lightning hurled blazing'from heaven 1 
Have you seen the stout-oak by the red-lightning riven 1 
Like the flame-riven splinters, the foemen lie scattered and slain, 
O'er dying and dead, glares the thunderbolt Antony Wajme ! 

Hurrah for Mad Antony Wayne ! 

** Hurrah, hurrah, oh, hurrah for Mad Antony Wayne !'* swelled the bold 
chorus from the trooper-band, and swords waved on high, and the banner 
of the mountain eagle and* the oak, floated in the air, as the echoes, again 
and again, sent back the redoubled shout. 

" Look — Captain Waldemar — !'* cried the Marquis springing to his feet 
—-" The hat has fallen from the bead of the stout farmer of Chester ! The 
open brow-— the rich brown eye — ^the bold visage and the muscular form ! 
Can you mistake them I Tis the hero himself— 'tis— ' 

" It is Mad Antony Wayne 1" cried Randulph the Prince with a gleam of 
delight " Troopers of Santee, a welcome to the General — a welcome to the 
brave General Wayne 1" 

And as the earthquake shout arose booming upon the forest air, the stout 
yeoman of Chester advanced and stood in the centre of the group. The 
last beams of the setting sun, shone strongly upon his muscular form, the 
prominent chest, the broad shoulders and the sinewy limbs ; an \ over his 
noble visage, the bold forehead, the clear sparkling brown eye, and the de- 
termined mouth, flashed a sudden and wild expression of chivalrous enthu- 
siasm, as gaining around him, Mad Antony Wayne, beheld an hundred tried 
swords, gleaming in the air, while bursting on the air, like the boom of can- 
non, swelled the shout echoed again and yet again--^ ^Hurrah, hurrah for 
Mad Antony Wajme P 

" Antony Wayne begs to serve as a volunteer, for one night, in the gal- 
lant band of Randulph the Prince I" said the stout jsoldier adtancing— ^* This 
good broadsword has flashed in the ranks of battle — it will gleam this night 
in the ranks of the banner of the bold eagle and the mountain oak 1" 

" Mount, my Riders, mount I" shouted Randulph the Prince as a loud 
and deafening hurrah arose upon the air — " Away — away — the sun sinks 
in the west, and we must make for the * Lonely cabin of the wood' by way 
ofChadd'sFordI" 

In a few moments, the sungleam shone upbn the bald forms of the hundred 
stout troopers, each mounted oh his jet-black steed, with the gallant La Fa- 
yette on his dappled grey, iSide by side with Wayne on his glossy brown 
charger, riding at their head, while the magnificent cream-colored steed of 
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Randulph the Prince, flung his arching crest on high, and gave his long 
white mane to the gathering breeze, as his braye rider unsheathed his sword 
and pointed the course of the night march. 

^^ Clerwoode a word with you — " said Randulph calling the youth to his 
^de — ** Your father fell in battle, fighting for his rights. Your widowed 
mother consigned you to my care — she bade me place you where the fire 
was hottest and the fight thickest. I have an adventure for you. Three 
miles to the southwest, hidden in the woods, there is a rock called the Rock 
of the Devil's Foot-Print. The friends of Washington and the right, gather 
there at sundown. Away there — ride for your life; 'the watchword is 
* Randulph the prince;* tell their leader that I will meet them at the large 
oak, standing alone on the road-side some two miles west of Chadd'a Ford, 
an hour hence ; the band will then unite in the attempt to surprize the British 
refugees, who gather at the wood-cabin a mile beyond. God speed yoa 
Clerwoode. The adventure is one of danger — flying bands of tones beset 
the woods, and you may have to fight for your life. Away — Clerwoode — 
and remember your father's death !" 

The young soldier leaned slowly from his steed, and bending his head to 
the saddle of his leader, he pressed the hand of Randulph the Prince to his 
lips, while his dark brown eyes flashed with the wild enthusiasm of 
his nature. 

" I will remember the death of my father!" he shouted — " To the hilt 
of my sword and to the last pistol-bullet, to the last throb of my heart, to 
the last impulse of life, in this right arm, will I remember his death I" 

And as the bold Riders of Santee, swept slowly onward, two abreast, 
along the forest glade, disappearing in the shadow of the woods toward the 
north with the sunbeams shining on the upraised swords, the flaunting plumes 
and the waving banner, the brown-haired boy struck the spurs into the 
flanks of his steed, and sped toward the southern woods, looking over his 
shoulder at the arching heavens as he sped. 

" The cloud is gathering dark and black along the path of the setting 
sun I" he shouted flinging his arm in the air — <* Let it gather^ The cloud 
and the storm for me 1 Ha — ha I" he laughed and the words of his gay 
carol arose merrily upon the air. 

THE TROOPER'S LIFE AND DEATH. 

Oh, what's so merry as the trooper's life 
Tae march — ^the alarum, the rescue — the figlit — 

His air is the storm, his pleasxure the strife. 
And the flash he loves, is the cannon's wild light-— 

Huzza— -huzza for the troopers life ! 

And men when he dies, his last, long breath 
Flies to the hymn of the rifle's rattle 

*Mid his own green hills he meets his death. 
And he dies as he lived, in the battle ! 

Ha— ha ! Ha— -ha ! for the troopers deadi ! 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

THS BOCK OF THE DEVIL's FOOT PBINT. 

The beams of the dark lantern, streaming along the green mossy turf, 
and glancing over the trembling leaves of the embowering foliage, discovered 
the spare, lean figure of a man prematurely old, half seated half crouched 
at the foot of a massive beechen tree, one hand extended grasping the lantern, 
while the other rested upon the glittering rifle at his side, as gazing wistfully 
around the recesses of the forest, his sharp, withered face, lighted by a small, 
keen, grey eye and marked by a low forehead, surmounted by thin locks 
of grizzled hair, a prominent nose, thin parched lips and a retreating chin, 
stood out boldly in the light, relieved by the background of the wide beechen 
trunk, and the shadow of tho woods beyond. 

** It is a dark night !" he whispered the words to his own ear — " The 
darkness has come suddenly down— and the moon is hidden by a vast, a 
gloomy pile of clouds. How still the air seems — how heavily it weighs 
upon my breatft, like lead ! I've seen many nights o' terror in my time — 
but this night will surpass them all ! The night of his despair^—'' he 
chuckled as he said the words — " Ha — ha — he was my brother ! He be- 
lieved in truth — in a trusting heart, in principle^— and what not. Behold his 
reward ! The life of a wanderer — the death of a nameless vagabond 1 I — 
ha, ha, I believe in truth, in a trusting heart, in principle, and even in a 
God, that looks afler the doings of the poor mites crawling and battening in 
this stale cheese — ^the earth, ha, ha, but the truth — heart — and God, all 
meao one thing in my way of thinking and that thing is — Gold / And I 
will manage my cards right ! Philip Walford may be a curmudgeon and a 
niggard, but he shall be the richest curmudgeon and niggard in all the pro- 
vinces ! From the South, the news is cheering — Rock-Farm is mine — so 
is Wild- Wood Grange in the distance ! He — the silly colonel — thought I ^ 
had a sort .of fatherly afiection for his daughter Rose ! So I have — afler a 
sort. David must marry the lass, and then — and then — " he spoke slowly 
and distinctly, fixing his eyes in vacancy, and stretching forth his thin 
talon-like fingers as he spoke — '* And then, there's a troublesome game o' 
blood and war to be played, but amid the cloud and the storm, the good 
fortune of Philip Walford rides onward, and the end is — " 

'' Death /" spoke a hollow voice, at the very shoulder of the schem- 
ing man. 

He turned his face suddenly round, a sudden tremor seemed \.c) ^\t&\a& 
lean figure from head to foot, and with eyes starting feotciVVievt «iO&ax&^^2^* 
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alarm and terror, he beheld, a dark face, looking from the foliage at bis 
back, and peering over his very shoulder, while two flashing eyes, gazed 
steadily into his own quivering orbs. 

^ Death, father, death — ^ said the same, sneering voice — ^^Isn't that the 
end of it all 1 You scheme, you plot, you plan — you gather the rich 
hoard of gold. You die. Who'll weep for you ? Pil spend the gold — and 
the worms will be eatin' away at your carcase 1 Pleasant ? eh ? father." 

And the stout muscular form of David Walford, with his blackened &ce 
surmounted by the slouching hat of felt^ the rifle on his shoulder and the 
knife at his side, stood in front of the old man, while a fit of sneering 
laughter, shook his prominent chest, and convulsed the muscles of his bru- 
tal countenance. 

" David — ho^ you frightened me !" said Philip Walford, regarding his 
son, with a glance of surprize — **Boy, it is not well, to trifle with your — 
father ! You are intoxicated — " 

*' Drunk, old man, drunk !" returned the ruffian rolling his eyes from 
side to side — " Drunk as a fiddler at a country-dance 1 ' Whoop 1 But 
Where's the g-a-1 old man 1 Where's the beauty ? Where's old Frazier's 
farm, walkin' about in the woods in the shape of a purty g-a-1 ?" 

*' Listen boy, this is a busy night with me, and the sun is down — " 

" my " shouted the ruffian with a characteristic oath—" Dye 

think Pm an idler ? Pve got to run away with a g-a-l e^d marry her at 
that — there's an adventure waitin' for me up at Chadd's Ford — and several 
more things to do afore daybreak. I hope it will storm — hope it 'ill storm 
like » * * * !" 

" David, I journeyed with Miss Frazier, and her two attendants^ Gotlieb 
Hoff and the wench Phillis, as far as the cross roads, a mile and a half be- 
low this wood. I there discovered that I was pursued by a party of rebel 
skirmishers— 1 struck in the woods to the right — I delivered my load of flour 
and other provisions, to an agent of General Howe, and then gained this 
spot by a circuitous route. The Rock-of-the-Devil's-Foot-Print lies some 
fiAy yards from this place — Rose Frazier will pass that way within ten 
minutes — it is just sundown, yet the woods are as dark as midnight I David 
your tinae is short — " 

• " I know it !" returned the ruffian — " I've got two things to do within ten 
minutes. Don't think old man, that I didn't know all you told me about the 
matter, afore you said a word. Pve hung round the path of (he beauty for 
an hour-— almost a quarter of a mile behind her, a small party of rebel 
militia are footing along the wood-path — I intend to lay an ambush both for 
the g-a-1 and the rebel dogs 1" 

Placing two fingers on his wide mouth, in a peculiar manner, the tory 
leader gave a long, shrill whistle, which echoed along the forest like the 
^shriek of a night bird. 

In an instant, six blackened faces^ were thrust firom the verdure of the 
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emboweriDg foliage, and in another instant the light flashed upon the out- 
lines of six tall nauscular forms, attired in coarse dark coats, with sloudhidg 
hats drooping over each forhead, and each right arm grasping a rifle, with 
the pdished barrel glittering like burnished silver. 

"Ready boys! Ready Ravens o' the Hollow? Will you follow me?" 
shouted Dave Walford eyeing the band. « 

" To the death !" returned the ruflians with one voice. 

^* Lead the way father — lead • the way toward the Rock — the Devil's 
Rock !" 

" David I do not wish to be seen in this matter !" whispered the j&ther, as 
the light shone upon his thin features, agitated by a mingled expression of 
distrust aind fear — ** Can he wish to murder me !" he muttered to himself in 
a voice that spoke ^the terrors of the coward and the sinner. ^vThe prize 
is a bold one and the hour is lonely !" 

" You go with us father !" exclaimed David gazing sternly in the face of 
his parent—** Aye to the pine coflin and the gibbet if need be !" 

And without another word, the old man, for old he was, tho' he scarce 
numbered flfty years, raised the dark lantern, and 1^ the way along the 
woods. Dark shadows of gloom and terror were around the party, the thick 
growth of foliage overhead, shut sky and cloud from their view, and the light- 
beams, fell with a ruddy glare over the stout forms and blackened faces of 
the band for a moment, and then glimmered over the green turf, along which 
they trod, and then all was black and vague again, and the sound of their 
trampling feet, and the rustling of the bushes, alone marked the course of 
their march. 

" Hereto are boys 1" cried Dave Walford, as the wood-path suddenly 
ended in a rock of granite, level at the top, and overshadowed by interlacing 
boughs and interwoven branches, mingled with light shrubbery and brush- 
wood. " Here we take our stand — right on this rock — ^through this tan- 
gled brushwood we pint our rifles — before us lays the wild glade of the Rock 
— the Devil's Rock !" 

He thrust th6 branches aside, and gazed forth upon the scene. It was 
strange' and wild — wild as the dream of the night-mare ridden, a flt scene : 
for a deed of treachery and bloodshed. i 

From an opening in the gathering clouds, half way up the heavens, shone 
the moon, discolored and red, like a strange,, spectral light, with dark piles 
of storm clouds- all around her path, and in the dim light of her beams, lay 
a level piece of earth, covered with short wild grass, some fifly yards in 
extent, with the lofly forest trees towering on every side, and wide masses 
of granite-rock, flinging their shapeless forms in the air as they swept circling 
around one side of the glade, each rough peak, each rugged point and 
abrupt form of rock, silvering in the moonlight, while on the sward below, 
stretched fitful shadows like belte of sable thrown over the turf, and in the 
centre, brightening in the full glow of the moonlight, a aciM i:w^^ ^\x»QN»:t 
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\n shape, rose like a platform frorri the glade around, K^ith a human foot, 
stamped in its surface, side by side with the impress of a cloven hooC 

The night-breeze came sighing and shrieking along the forest, the tree- 
tops waved gently to and fro, above were the blackened heavens, with their 
world of clouds, through which glimmed fitfully, the blood-red moon. The 
lurid lightning flash, now and then glared over the scene of gloom, while the 
rushing of a brawling streamlet, dashmg onward, on the farther side of the 
rugged rock^ arose whispering on the air, its gentle music, strangely pon- 
trashing with the murmur of awe, which seemed to pervade all nature, on the 
eve of the approaching storm. 

" A purty scene for our affair — aint it, boys ?" exclaimed Dave Walfbrd, 
gazing u|pii the blackened faces of his band. <* Here Robinson— -d'ye see 
that oak free yander ?" , 

" Dev'lish strange if I didn't" — muttered the tory. " It's right on a line 
with this rock, and its branches over-hang the wood path." 

** Get you up into the tree, Robinson" — returned the ruffian. " I will 
conceal myself behind the trunk. Father, you will take care of the entrance 
to the wood-path, aided by these four good fellows of my band." 

"David — you — will — not — harm the girl?" tremblingly murmured the 
old Walford. " Remember, David, that I — " 

" Oh, d n, old man, don't give yourself any trouble about the matter" 

—exclaimed the ruffian, as a meaning smile crossed his features. ^< Haif- 
a-mile from this glade, in the thickest part of the wild woods, lies a lonely 
hut. There will I carry the maiden — and marry rhyihes with carry, father ! 
Old Frazier's daughter must be mine, afore she's an hour older !" 

And old Walford beheld his son, taking his way across the %Iade of the 
Rock of the Devil's Foot Print, and in a moment, one of the tory band had 
ascended the oaken tree ; another remained concealed, side by side, with 
David Walford, behind the massive trunk of this giant tree ; and four stout 
hardy ruffians, with rifles levelled, and the fatal aim securely taken, stood 
upright on the granite rock, behind the shelter of the environing shrubbery. 

A quick tremor of nervous fear passed over the form of the old Refugee, 
. then the muscles of his face trembled and his lip whitened, but in a moment 
' he had commanded his fears, and the cowardice of the physical man, was 
mastered by the stubborn will of the resolute schemer. # 

" It is a bold throw !" h^ murmured. " Wild- Wood Grange is a rich 
farm. It is a bold throw— -it must he a sure one !" And the man smiled 
grimly, as he clutched his rifle with a firmer grasp, while over his face, his . 
sharp and withered features, there passed an expression of solemn and set- 
tled determination. . 

Meanwhile, along a winding forest path, lighted by the glare of torch- 
beams, a fair maiden, urged her dark steed hastily along, while by her side, 
rode her sable female attendant, and at her bridle-rein, leading the way, was 
the manly form of Gotli^b Hoff, mounted on a stout brown horse, which 
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ever and anon he gave the spur, as the lurid lightning flashed along their 
path, or the distant thunder growled a moaning alarum of the coming storm; 

The light of the torch-heams glared over the stout form and handsome . 
features of the yeoman, with their expression of determined courage and 
reckless daring; and the sable face of the Negro Phillis, with her large mouthr, 
with thick pouting lips, the protruding eye, marked by enormous whites, the 
low forehead, gay with the ornamental folds of a parti-colored kerchief,- 
shone and glistened in the light, as turning hurriedly from side to side, the 
sable damsel glanced, with some fear and alarm, at the wild flashes of 
lightning streaming over the path, in an instant, succeeded by shadows of 
intolerable darkness and gloom. 

" How dark the forest grows !" whispered Rose glancing at the masses 
of shadow around her. " The air is heavy and the storm is gather!^ above ! 
Hark, how it thunders !" 

And leaning to one side of her ^t black steed, in an attitude of attention 
and alarm, with one fair hand grasping the bridle-rein, while the other ex- 
tended with a gesture of womanly fear, held in its tapering fingers, her 
small and jaunty riding cap. Rose Frazier listened to the distant moaning 
of the storm, and her bosom heaved upward with a sudden, convulsive throb 
as the silence of the hour, and the loneliness of the woods, sent a strange fear 
thrilling over her heart. 

Gotlieb raised Ihe torch on high, in front of their path, and the ruddj 
glare of the torch-light fell glimmering over the face and form of the maiden. 
Aa(J standing out from the back-ground of gloom and shadow, like the cre- 
ation of a midsummer dream, was the face of the fair and lovely girl, with 
the cheek warmed with the rosy hue of youthful beauty, budding into 
womanhood, the straight Grecian nose, the small mouth with lips of ruby, the 
lower one slightly projecting with a haughty pout, dark eyes fringed by long 
dark lashes, and over-arched by delicate eyebrows of the same deep black 
as the lashes ; a white forehead, neither very high nor very low, with a 
striking relief afforded by theliair, which, da|^,and glossy, was parted, with 
tasteful simplicity, in the centre of the head, and descending along each vel- 
vet cheek, fell in a cluster of graceful tresses, behind each finely chisselled 
ear, bright, with a simple ring of gold. 

The countenance of the maiden was that of a lovely girl ; the beauty of 
Blanche Walford was all dream, all ideal ; the face of Mary Mayland was a 
pretty one, but Rose Frazier differing in her style of beauty from both, was 
an embodiment of all the lovliness, which forms the character of the woman, 
the all trusting, all confiding woman, whose being is love, whose soul is 
affection, whose memory is the first dream of love, whose future is the hap- 
piness of the beloved; , 

" My uncle I fear has directed us, to the wrong path — ^" exclaimed Rose, 
glancing anxiously around — " The midnight shadow of the woods deepens. 
The air grows heavier, the storm gathers darker and blacker — ^ 

13 
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. «* Y-a-h by St. Christuffel I" muttered Gotlieb— « Tis one of te liiyfels 
nights ! Te shadows jump apout like spooks, and te lightnin' plays among 
the {reea like a drunken *Beltz-knickel ! Mein gott, Phillis thee is as 
pale as a freshly white- washed pale fence 1 Te tuyfel gal— dont pe 
frightened—" 

** Bress my goodness !" chattered the negro damsel — " All alone in de 
wood — arter sundown — lost our own selfs way — purty how d'ye do I Lor- 
massey 1 Me frighten indeed 1" 

" St. Christuffel ! Hark at the tongue ov her !" observed Gotlieb— " Hey? 
What do I see 7 A man walkin' a-head of us — ^" 

« Berry likely ! It may be a sperrit o' some kind o^tother," chattered 
Phillis — ^'* Spose massa Sour-crout an' spec inquire — ^" 

<* It is a traveller !" said Rose, glancing at the figure walking along in the 
gloom, some few yards ahead — ** He is dressed like a plain farmer's man. 
Call to him Gotlieb and inquire the way,'] 

" I say neighbor — neighbor I say — " halloed Grotlieb at the top of hisVok^ 
as the three horses sprang suddenly forward — ** Neighbor I say !" 

The traveller walking in front of the party, made no reply, nor turned 
his head, but broke forth into a clear melodious imitation of the popular air 
of Yankee Doodle, while his hands were deposited in the unfathomable 
depth of bis breeches pockets. 

" Tam te fellow — cant he hear !" exclaimed Gotlieb springing forward— 
" I say neighbor, who are you, and which is the way to Cbadd's Ford ?" 

The light of the blazing torch flashed upon the form of a tall, spare man, 
clad in a threadbare coat, with a tail ludicrously diminutive, leather breeches 
patched and mended, and boots, that might have awoke the echoes of the 
ark, in their early days, while his head was defended by a small hat, of 
white felt, with a very narrow rim, drawn closely down over his forehead, 
to the very eyes, with the hair, all tangled and matted, forming a very good 
imitation of the various points of the compass. 

" Oh-«i-h — ^fine evening, barring a little bit of a storm that's gatherin' — " 
cried the stranger wheeling suddenly round, and gazing at the party with a 
lack lustre stare — " You see na-bor didn't hear you sooner. I'm rather 
deef, so much tne better, cant hear the thunder — never mind my wife when 
she raises a rumpus — " 

"What a fright!" murmured Phillis — " ugly as de berry debbil 
he own self!" 

" Which way you going friendt ?" cried Gotlieb—** Can you tell me the 
way, out of this woods, to Chadd's Ford ?" 

** Now you don't s-a-y !" exclaimed the stranger, walking along by the 
side of Gotlieb's horse with enormous strides — **I'm jist goin' there 
myself, got some business with a clever chap up that way*— one Curnei 
Frazier." 

* A familiar spirit of the « merry Christmas time." 
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*<By St. Christufiel !'' exclaimed Gotlieb, eyeing the vacant coun- 
tenance of thQ strangef— ^' why Vm his hired man, and tis lady is his 
daughter." 

'«Now that aint a fact— is it? What? Quite a purty girl." The 
stranger gazed into the lovely face of Rose, with a wondering stare—*' Jist 
like my darter Sally down at Newark. Gineral Washington's army are 
marchin' ahout there. And so that's hk daughter 1" 

'< There is something in this man, that strikes me with fear !" the thought 
flashed" over the mind of the maiden Rose — *^ His eyes seem dull and 
vacant, and yet ever and anon there is a strange, wild gleam in its 
glance !" 

And in afler times, it was told, how cheerfully the rustic stranger con- 
versed with the man Grotlieb and the maid Pbillis, in a long, drawling to^e 
of voice, as they wended along the. forest path, how copious stories of 
homely anecdote, and familiar discourse fell from his lips, and yet it is 
said his presence impressed the mind of the maiden with a strange fear, as 
gazing around the shadowed recesses of the forest, she marked the glare of 
the toich light falling full and strongly upon his lean spare form, while his 
face apparantly dull and expressionless, now and then lighted up with a 
glance, that seemed born of an evil spirit. 

" What part of te woodt are we in now ?" inquired Gotlieb. 

* Another bend o' the road, and we pass the Rock o' the Devil's Foot 
"Print I" exclaimed the stranger — " Strange stories are told of this spot. 
When I think of 'em it makes my blood creeps-it makes my hair stand on 
end. Do you know n-a-bor — " and wheeling* suddenly round, he gazed 
steadily in the face of the sturdy Pennsylvanian — " That when the Evil 
Spirit fell from Heaven, he lighted upon that rock ? He stamped the granit' 
with the print of his feet — he did, and they do say these woods, is haunted 
by ghosts and devils. Not many years agone a traveller was murdered at 
the foot of yon tree— his spirit shrieks about the woods toward nightfall. 
A little farther on, a mother was found butchered with her babe at her 
breast. Hark at that moonin' o' th' wind ? Can you fancy you hear the 
mother cry for help ?" 

'* Mein Gott ! But you are one pleasant companion !" ejaculated Grotlieb 
— ** Its a wonder dey couldt spare you from home — your company's so 
very agree'ble !" 

"Bress my goodness 1'^ whispered Phillis, all her superstitious fears 
aroused bx the allusions of the stranger — *' Pd lay de berry best calico gown 
I've got, but he's a witch !" 

No words passed from the lips of the maiden Rose, but her dark eye 
wandered with a trembling glance around the glade of the forest. The torch 
light was thrown over the faces and forms of the travellers, with a red glar- 
ing lustre, the trunks of the giant trees were crimsoned by its glow, and tJb^ 
leaves, quivered and trembled in its light. The lightning come fbofi^ccLti^^^^^ 
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the path, it came flashing in pale, lurid light, and cast a blue sulphurous 
glow along the woods, now giving to sudden view, the distant comers and 
nooks of the forest, now darting into the very faces of the wayfarers, now 
bursting into mid-air and illumining the clouds above, while all below was 
dark and shadowy. 

And then muttering and moaning growled the distant thunder, far along 
the horizon, like a thing of supernatural life, and then like the rushing of a 
vast chariot, it was heard rolling overhead, while the vivid fancv of the 
maiden might well imagine, the shrill yells of the aery coursers as an in- 
visible hand guided their dread course along the path of clouds, mingled 
with harsh, crashing and grating sound that broke upon the air, like the 
noise of Ihe chariot wheels sweeping over their way of terror. 

" Here we are — yonder's the wild glade of the Devil's Foot print !" the 
stranger exclaimed pointing ahead— -'< Jist look at that tremendous oak, 
flinging its branches right over our path. They say that tree's three hun- 
dred years old. D'ye believe it ? Some folks pretend to declare, that they 
havp seen the devil himself, walking about in this neighborhood, in the guise 
of a plain countryman like me !" 

*' Mein Gott !" ejaculated Gotleib, and in an instant, his eye wandered to 
the feet of the traveller — " I tout see, te club foot 1" 

" The place fills me with a strange terror !" murmured Rose, as her eyes 
,- glistened and her lips parted-^" The light falls strangely and wildly around 
the forest glade, and the shadows of the rocks, flit hither and thither like 
spectre-forms ! It is a terrible hour !" 

The party were now passing under the shadow of the giant oak tree. 
A massive branch flung its foliage directly overhead, barely allowing room 
for the passage of the travellers beneath, while before them wrapt in gloom, 
or illumined by the lightning flash, lay the wild glade of the Devil's Foot 
Print, with its rugged rocks and towering trees, the shrubbery and brush- 
wood on one side, the strange piles of granite on the other, and the platform 
rock, invested with the mysterious interest of superstition, rising white and 
spectre-like from the centre of the level sward. 

" Look above n-a-bor did ever you see such an oaken branch 1" cried the 
stranger — ^** Isn't the foliage thick and gloomy ? A fit roosting place for 
the devil !" 

" Te tuyfel !" exclaimed Gotlieb with a feeling of superstitious terror ex- 
pressed on his countenance — " What know you of the tuyfel ?" 

** He stands before you !" said the stranger, and at the same iObtant Got- 
leib was driven to the earth, by a heavy body that fell from .the oaken limb 
of the giant tree, like a weight of lead, and ere he had time to raise an arm 
in his defence, three dark figures with blackened faces, were bending 
over him, a gag was thrust into his mouth his arms pinioned, and 
three bared knives glittering in the light, were held extended across 
his throat. 
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It was the work of an instant, performed with the celerity of a lightning 
flash. Rose gazed around, with a flashing eye and throbbing bosom. 
The horse lately ridden by the negro maid Phillis was without a rider, 
Grotlieb lay bound and pinioned at his horse's feet ; and moving along 
the sward with hurried steps, were d^rk spectre-like figures, while 
standing at her very horse's head, with the glaring torch raised alofl, its 
dark smoke rolling overhead, in fitful gusts, was the stranger, his tall, thin 
form raised to its full height, the ragged cap, thrown from his brow, each 
lineament of his couHtenance changed and transformed by a wild expres- 
sion, that blazed like fire in his keen grey eye, severed his thin lips apart, 
and sent the nerves of his face, writhing and creeping beneath his skin, like 
things of the serpent brood. 

" Man or devil, what mean you ?" shrieked Rose, starting forward from 
her saddle, and gazing wildly at the strange figure before her — ** What 
means this strange assault ?" 

" He died alone in the wild-wood 1" shouted the stranger in a changed 
and hollow voice, and then a shriek of wild laughter broke upon the air— 
" Ha — ha — I — I am his avenger !" v 

A dark ^gure advanced from the shadow, a slouching hat drooped over% 
his brow and a broad knife gleaming in his hand. Rose gazed upon his 
blackened face with a new terror, throbbing at her heart, and in an instant, 
a coarse, hard hand was thrust rudely over her maidenly bosom, she was 
dragged from her black stded with a ruffianly grasp, and borne hurriedly 
over the sward, while her dishevelled hair, fell wavingly over her neck and 
shoulders.. 

*' Robinson — " shouted the ruffian — *< Turn them horses loose in the woods 
—drag the Dutch scoundrel and the negro wench down into the hollow 
— another gag down their throats and a knife — if need be." The dark 
faced ruffian, sprang upon the rock, opening the entrance to the wild wood 
path — " Old man — ^" he cried in a muttered whisper — " the rebel skirmish- 
ers approach. You must remain by this rock and 'bide the brunt. Nay, 
my pretty beauty — none o' this strugglin'! No shrieking — ^no uproar! 
Damme I'm not in the mood for trifling ! Away to the woods my lass ! 
Mine you are now — mine you will be ever !" 
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CHAPTER FIFTH. 

THB FATHBR LOOKS UPON THB FAOB OF HZ8 SON. 

<* I HBAR the sound of horses hoofs 1'* said Philip Walfbrd, looking forth 
j&om the shelter of the overhanging shrubbery ; *< The rebels are on our 
track ; they follow us up, like bloodhounds trained to the chase ! Yoa 
carried away the Dutchman and the wench into the hollow — did ye?" he 
continued gazing in the blackened faces of the six ruffians, who stood be- 
side him on the rock ; ** It is well — for in five minutes, or less time, each 
man of us will have to fight for his life. So far all is well-—" he murmured 
looking at the priming of his rifle — '* And DaVid has the maiden — I will 
have Wild-wood Grange I" 

He dashed the brushwood aside, and again looked forth upon the glade. 
The sound of approaching hoofs, grew louder every moment, and ev^r and 
again it was mingled with the clank of arms, yet unheeding the sounds of 
gathering tumult, the clank of arms, or the roll of the thunder above, the 
stranger, remained standing in the centre of the glade, with the warm glow of 
the torch which he held in his extended hand, falling over his erect figure, 
while his eyes glared wildly and his lip quivered, as he murmured incoher- 
ently to himself. 

" Ha — ^ha" he laughed-^-^* It comes — the hour of my revenge I The work 
of my life — ^the thing for which I was born ! The storm in the heavens 
gathers wild and terrible — Ha I Ha ! The storm on the earth shall rival 
the darkness of * * * * I And over all mid storm and cloud) rides on the 
spirit of my revenge I * He died alone in the Wild-wood !' " 

And with that peculiar sneering laugh, he disappeared within the shadow 
of the surrounding woods. 

" Look to th' primin' o' your rifles, boys !" whispered old Walford, " In 
a moment the rebels will reach the oaken tree ; when they pass between the 
oaken tree and this rock, each one of you mark his man, and as I give the 
word — fire! How dark the air grows — the lightning no longer flashes 
along the glade — ^the moaning of the storm is hushed I In five minutes 
boys, we will either be masters of this band or — ha, ha, the devil will have 
us all !" 

And as he spoke, while a muttered curse, ran around his band, the sound 
of horse's hoofs was heard directly beyond the oaken tree, mingled with the 
words of whispered conversation, the clank of swords and the pattering of 
bridle reins. The darkness was intense, and seemed almost tangible with 
its density. In a moment the forms of some half dozen horsemen, were dis 
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cerned, guiding their steeds around the bend of the road, the form of each 
man and the figure of each horse, appearing shapeless and indistinct amid 
the darkness of the atmosphere, while their conversation, low and murmured 
broke vaguely on the ears of the tory band. | 

^* It is the spot^-4he spot of our gathering !" muttered a stout, manly 
voice — *• The night is gloomy as death 1" 

<* In a few short moments, the light of an hundred torches, grasped by 
the bold hands of freemen, will light up the scene !" whispered a voice, stem 
and solemn in its tones. 

" Like de berry debbiPs dinin' room" — muttered another voice — " Samp- 
son's face white as chalk, alongside sich a-night as this !" , 

" They know nothing of the affair of the girl !" muttered old Walford. 
" Now, boys — let your aim be secure — spare not a man of them I There 
— take aim by the lightning flash. Fire /" 

A sudden flash of lightning threw a spectral light along the glade. It 
shone over the form of a tall, bold man, with^a wrinkled visage, white hair 
waving in the breeze and a white beard drooping to his bl^ast, while his 
strange garments, fashioned out of thd skins of wild beasts, looked wild and 
ghastly in the blue light of the lurid flame. The form of a stout, muscular 
man, riding by his side, was also revealed in the light, and it flashed over 
the dark skin and ebon features of a giant negro, in the very act of exam* 
ining the barrel of a glittering rifle, while around him were shown the faces 
and figures of the remainder of the band. 

" Take aim by the lightning-flash ! Fhre !" 

The flash gleamed along the glade— the stunning report of six rifles 
broke upon the aii^— all was darkness and shadow again — and the startling 
groan of a strong man in mortal agony, came swelling on the air, mingled 
with the sound of a heavy body falling to the earth. 

"May the fiend take the night!" muttered old Walford. "Boys, your 
aim WEU5 false 1 Club your rifles-r-for your time is short 1" 

A yell of execration broke from the patriot band, two riderless steeds 
dashed wildly along the glade, and then there was a strange dread pause of 
a single moment. Another moment, and four bold steeds sprang forward, 
and four gleaming swords glittered thro' the darkened air. 

" To the Rock-— to the Rock !" shouted the Figure in the robe of funa— 
« and remember — the death of the haystack !" 

" To the sword hilt, and to the last rifle ball !" echoed the band, with one 
deep-toned shouk 

They rushed forward to the hidden rock ; it arose to the breast of each 
prancing steed ; they struck with their swords among the brushwood, but all 
was darkness' gloom and shadow. Again, they reined their steeds upward 
against the opposing rock, again were their swords raised and swept thro' 
the over-hanging brushwood, when a lightning-flash illumined the fearful 
Bcene with its red glare, and six stout and stalwart figures, stood disclosed 
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on the rock, their faces craped, their clubbed rifles raised in the air, each 
arm nerved, and each hand clenched for the death-blow, while on the very 
edge of the rock, his thin figure trembling with agitation, and his face dark- 
ened by a slouching hat, stood Philip Walford, a singular picture of the 
Power of the Will, struggling with strong nervous fear, and physical cow- 
ardice. " Let each blow be sure !" murmured the old Walford, with his 
teeth set together. <'To the skull and to the eyebrows, strike 1 No 
quarter !" 

" Strike home — we have them !" arose the loud shout of the stalwart 
mechanic of the patriot band. " Strike for Washington and Right P* 

And the half-human growl of a negro voice broke strangely upon the air. 

The clubbed rifles descended, in darkness and in gloom they descended 
— ^they were met in mid -career by the upraised swords of the freemen, and 
then there was the sound of bodies falling to the earth, and horses darting 
madly aside, while a half fiendish yell broke from the giant-negro, as the 
groans of two dying men arose upon the storm -darkened air. 

" Tories and traitors, ye will have our blood !" shouted one of the patriot 
band, whose face was veiled by a drooping plume, as he urged his horse 
toward the wood-hidden rock. " Ye will have our blood, but it shall be 
paid for, drop for drop, life for life !" 

He struck the rowels into his horse's flanks ; the steed sprang forward, 
with one wild efllbrt, and while all around was darkness and confusion, he 
suceeded in planting his fore feet upon the rock, where stood the tory 
band, nerving their arms for another blow of death. 

The horseman leaned over the neck of his steed ; he planted one foot 
upon the rock, and, in an instant, old Philip Walford felt the fingers of a 
strong man at his throat, clenched in a gripe, terrible as the grasp of death, 
and in his face, there flashed two bright eyes, vivid as coals of the living 
flame. 

" His^ grasp is at my throat"-— murmured old Walford. " He will throttle 
me I 'Tis like the grasp of death — like the grasp of a devil ! My veins 
swell, and mine eyes are starting from their sockets !" 

A low moaning call for aid died on his lips — tighter and closer wound the 
grasp of the plumed Horseman — ^he was dragging him from the rock — he 
was throttling him — his breath came thick and fast, in short convulsive 
gasps, and the senses of the old man swam, for a moment, in horrible con- 
fusion. 

He stretched his hand wildly forth ; it rested upon the kilt of the knife, 
inserted in the Plumed Horseman's belt, in a moment, the knife arose, gleam- 
ing like a light in the darkened air, and then it came hissing down with one 
wild sweep of the Tory's right atm, nerved by desperation and strengthened 
by superhuman hate. 

One wild, terrible yell broke along the woods ; it was the shriek of the 
Plumed Horseman ; the knife had entered his throat behind the left ear. He 
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fell prostrate along the rock, while his steed sprang away with a sudden 
bound. 

As he fell, the storm burst over the woods, heralded by one terrible and 
blazing flash of lightning, which threw its lurid glare along the forest trees, 
and over the rocks and massive trunks of the wild glade. 

Philip Walford stood erect upon the rock, his eye blazing and his hands 
upraised, dripping with blood, while around him was the terrible glare of 
lightning, and the scowl of angry men whose swords were whetted ht his 
life. 

Philip Walford gazed downward, he gazed upon his victim. The pros- 
trate form of a young man was thrown across the rock, his arms outspread, 
his face turned to the thunder-riven heavens, while the knife stood out from 
the gash along his throat, and the blood spurted in a torrent from the 
wound. 

Philip Walford gazed upon the face of the dying man. A low murmur- 
ing sound broke from his lips. 

*' I would have saved her !" he murmured, and then his eyes rolled 
ghastlily, and his chest throbbed with the throes of coming death. 

Old Walford slowly lowered his head. A sudden and supernatural spell 
seemed to have taken possession of him, and the group of combatants with- 
held their blows for a moment, in anticipation of some scene of superhuman 
horror. Philip Walford knelt down on the rocj^ . All was darkness for the 
lightning flash had passed away. He passed his hand over the face of the 
dying man — the levin flame again blazed along the heavens, and the griz- 
zled hair of old Walford, swept along the visage of the patriot, contorted by 
the spasm of approaching death. 

One long, one fixed gaze, and then from the very heart of Philip Walford, 
there shrieked, a wild and terrible howl, and a single exclamation burst 
from his lips — 

"My son!" the yell of terror swelled along the woods, and the murderer 
raised his quivering eyes from the face of the dead. He raised his 
quivering eyes, and their glance was met, by the vision of a tall and 
majestic form, clad in white skins of the beasts of the forest, looming aw- 
fully in the light of the lightning flash, while the glare of two eyes, strange 
and spectral in their gaze, was fixed upon him, with a look that froze his 
very blood. 

Around were the figures of the palriotic band, looking dim and spirit like 
in the light of the 'lightning flash : the form of the stout blacksmith, his steed 
half turned aside, the giant outlines of the negroes figure, with his black face 
glistening like the visage of a demon, while on the edge of the rock, grouped 
around the murderer and the murdered, stood the Tory-bravoes, starting 
aside with the impulse of a strange |ind sudden fear, and in the centre of 
the terrible picture knelt old Walford, his upraised face, fixed in an unearthly 
gaze upon that tall and majestic form) towering in iVke Y\^\.)Yi^iL^ ^\^\\:i%<^^ 

il4 
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the other world, an awful Intelligence sent back from the tomb, forthe pun- 
bhment of unnatural crime, the avenger of superhuman wrongs. 

« They are around me !" shrieked Philip Walford raising his blood stained 
hand on high — " The thunder yells above — the lightning flashes around- 
each thunderbolt bears a spirit on its wings-— each lightning flash reveals a 
' thing of Death ! Her face is gazing on mine — he stands before me-7-dread 
and terrible he stands 1 The grave gives back its dead — they have thronged 
hither to witness this deed-— ha, ha, ha I'* How strange and hollow yelled 
the laugh along the woods — " The son murdered at the father's feet— the 
knife sticking in his throat ! And that father the murderer, and that father's 
hand, the hand that dealt the blow !" 

He said never a word more, but springing on his feet, shook his clenched 
hand at the storm darkened heavens, with a wild gesture of defiance, invok- 
ing the vengeance of the Awful Unknown, and then while the thunder rattled 
above, and the rain came sweeping down, while the forest trees, swayed to and 
fro, groaning under the terror of the hurricane, while all above was thunder 
and flame, and all around was storm and death, the Son-murderer, sprang 
backward from the rock and fled wildly along the wood, shrieking and yell- 
ing with horrible laughter as he fled. 



CHAPTER SIXTH. 

THE BUFFIAN HAND WOULD GATHER THE ROSE, 

The flickering light of a pine-torch, was cast around the apartment, dis- 
closing the low ceiling, with the raflers, crumbled by decay, the narrow 
walls, of rough boards, leaning inwards, with the storm beating thro' each 
nook and crevice, while the straw that half concealed the earthen floor was 
wet with damp and rain, and the scanty Are burning in the rugged hearth, 
cast a melancholy glare around the lonely place, and flung strange and 
flitting shadows, along the walls and ceiling. 

Seated aside from the fire, on a rough block of oak, coarsely strewn with 
damp straw, with the light of the pine torch, affixed to the wall at her back, 
streaming over her head and shoulders, the maiden gazed wildly around the 
apartment, with her hands clasped over her bosom of virgin beauty, as it 
rose with its globes of snow, heaving in the flickering light, while her full 
dark eyes shot quick and trembling glances, from beneath the shadow of 
the quivering lashes, and with lips dropped apart, a clieek now flushed with 
all the bloom of the damask rose, now pale with all the whiteness of the 
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lily, the fair girl, turned her head, to listen, as the shriek of the storm with- 
out fell upon her ear, and startled the silence of the lonely cabin. 

** Now God save me 1" the words fell tremblingly from her lips — " Hark 
— How the storm yells and shrieks along the woods ! The trees groan and 
totter — the wind sighs like a spirit, and the branches of the forest oak beat 
mournfully against the roof of this lonely cabin ! The ruffian will return-* 
he will return with his band of merciless robbers ! I am at the mercy of 
a fiend in human form-Hthey are ready for any deed of violence, any deed 
of death! Oh, would to Heaven, it may be death P^ 

And as a fearful thought, flashed over the heart of the lovely girl^ more 
lovely in her sorrow and loneliness, than in her joy and happiness, she 
gathered her dress, wet with rain, and torn by the branches of trees, close 
over her maidenly bosom, while a weight seemed pressing against her heart, 
and then came a wild suspicion, and that fearful thought again, mingling 
with a quiet picture of her peaceful home, now far away, the face of her 
fother, and the dreamy countenance of her cousin Blanche. 

She flung herself on her knees, her hands were upraised, and the torch 
fell upon her beaming face, &11 glowing with voiceless prayer, while her 
eyes shone with a clear liquid light, as her inmost soul, arose to Heaven, 
seeking that protection which man denied. 

** May God help me !" murmured the maiden — " Or the terror of this 
night will drive me mad !*' 

The door suddenly opened, a footstep brushed along the straw, and a 
coarse rough hand was laid upon the maiden's shoulder. 

" W-a-1 — Rosy ! How d'ye feel g-a-1 — " laughed a bold harsh voice — 
" How are ye by this time, I'd like to know. Any better g-a-1 1" 

Rose turned hurriedly round, and her eye rested upon the stout, burly 
form of David Walford, his face agitated with inward laughter, a brutal leer in 
his large rolling eyes, a sneer on his sensual lips, while his brow was dark- 
ened by a frown. 

** David— oh David — ^" shrieked Rose, bounding on her feet — ^*«Save 
me — save me I" * 

"That's what I will g-a-l— " chuckled the tory captain — ^** Save you 1 
To be sure- 1 will. D'ye spose I'd a run off with you if I did not mean to 
save ye? Come Rosey we're goin' to be married, we are. Ha, ha, g-a-1, 
how ye blush !" 

Rose sprung aside from the bravo as if an adder had stung her, and in a 
flash, the whole plot of the ruffian, darted over her mind. 

" David Walford are you crazed ?" she said in a low even tone of voice 
with a glance, that the Tory leader in vain endeavored to look upon with- 
out a quailing eye— *< Know you that for the deeds of this night, you will 
have to render a terrible account ?" 

** W-a-l- g-a-l, I'm obleeged t'ye for the hintr— " said DaN\4 VT^Ssst^^ 
drawing close to Roi e '* And so to secure myseU a^VxAl ^\^^^^ti\&\N% 
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concluded we'd better be married. I tell you g-a-1 Pve looked upon you 

oflen when you'd no idea of such a thing, and I love you. D n my 

■ if I dont. Cumel Frazier would hash me up small, if he cau'ht me in 
this bisiness, but I kind o' 'spose he wouldn't be very hard upon yer lawful 
husband. Sounds well g-a-1 ? Hey ?" 

He gave a long shrill whistle, and in an instant a long slim figure, robed 
in a sweeping cloak of black, came gliding thro' the narrow door of the hut, 
with a scull-shaped hat, marked by a voluminous brim, concealing his face 
and features from the view. 

^< Now g-a-1 here's the parson — " shouted Walford, as he leered side- 
ways at the maiden — " Here's the jolly parson — he'll marry us in a 
trice — ^" 

^' Does thee take this man to be thee wedded husband ?" a keen and bit- 
ing voice whispered from beneath the shelter of the slouching hat — <' In truth 
marriage is a divine institution. It is sacred maiden, tho' the place may be 
gloomy and the hour lonely. Thee takes this man, David Walford, to be 
thee weeded husband — does thee Rose Frazier?" 

A proud smile curved the haughty lips of thb maiden, and then her cheek 
was flushed, and her bosom rose throbbing to her dimpled chin. 

" David Walford you are too mean a thing for my scorn — " she proudly 
said — ^^ And ye think to frighten me with this childish mummery ! Ha 
_ha— ha— " 

*< David Walford does thee take this maiden to be thy wedded wife V^ 
asked the voice from the figure in black. 

« Yes I do—" growled the ruffian—" I'll be d d if I dont—" 

" Then are ye man and wife. David Walford take thee bride by the 
hand—" 

And as the figure in black glided from the lonely hut, silently as he had 
entered, the ruffian sprang toward the maiden, his large rolling eyes blaz- 
ing with passion, and his brutal face, convulsed by a sensual expression, 
that gave it a greater resemblance to the visage of a hyena, than the coun- 
tenance of a human being. 

** Back ruffian !" shrieked Rose Frazier as her lovely form, arose swell- 
ing tg its full stature, while her eye blazed like a thing of flame — ^^ Come 
not a step nearer on the peril of your immortal soul 1" 

" Ha — ha — ha — " laughed Dave Walford — " And who shall save ye 
now ? And where is there help for you now ? Yes, proud beauty-— scorned, 
despised ; and contemned as I have been by you, still must you be my bride! 
Ha — ha — ha — yer lip is lovely maiden — yer cheek blushes like yer name- 
sake gal, and yer my bride ! Mine you are now — all airth cant save 
you ! All * * * * cant tear you from me — 

" God will protect me !" 

And as the words fell from the maidens lips, the torch beams came streim- 
iDg over her figure erected to its full stature, the full rounded arm upn sed 
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to heaven, the head erect, the eye flashing and the face crknsoned by a 
glow of emotion, that sent the warm blood flowing from her heart, while her 
beautiful bosom, rose swelling in the light, all alive with agitation, and trem- 
bling with excess of feeling. 

The rufiian was struck with awe. There she was all ^lone with no pro- 
tection but her own lovely arm, with no voice to plead the cause of inno- 
cence, but her own maidenly tones, with the light of her beauty, floating 
around her like a veil, alone %pd companionless she stood, and the ruffian 
dared not assail her form ot* loveliness, he dared not raise a hand to contam- 
inate her with his touch. 

It was but for a moment. He recovered his manner of reckless daring 

in an instant, and rushing forward, \he fair and delicate hand of "the maiden 

was clasped within his own, and his muscular arm was wound around her 

slender waist. 

There was one wild pause of agitation and horror. The hot breath of 

the ruflian swept over the cheek of Rose Frazier, his arm was around her 

waists his large rolling eyes, were glowering upon her with a glance that 

shone with the gleam of sensual passion. She felt her heart beating against 

her side as tho' it would burst from its confines, she felt her breath come thick 

and gaspingly from her throat, she felt her brain whirling, and her thoughts 

mingling together in a strange confusion, and then, with one wild impulse, 

scarce knowing what she did, Rose Frazier flung forth her arm, her hand 

sought the belt of the /Tory-Leader, and then rose upward in the light, but 

the delicate fingers clasped a hunting knife, and the keen blade glittered like 

a meteor in the torch-beams. 

It was her last resort, her last hope. 

The knife descended, urged with the strength of a pure maiden's despair, 
it descended, but the blow was turned a^ide by the upraised arm of the ruf- 
fian. The arm was severed in a fearful gash at the wrist, and the blood 
spotted, and the sinews dangled from the wound. 

** May d n seize the hussy ! She has maimed my lefl arm ! Now, 

fair lady, you'll give me that knife i^ou please. No strugglin'. I tell 
you, you are mine ; mine by -— !" 

** Oh, save me now, my God !" The shriek arose from the maiden's lips, 
but closer wound the grasp of the ruffian. " Save me, oh, save me now my 
God!" 

A wild shriek arose outside of the hut, a shriek that came thrilling over 
the heart of Rose, like the yell of a lost spirit. The door W8is flung open. 
A tall thin figure came rushing over the floor, with eyes madly glaring from 
their sockets, while slight locks of grizzled hair fell aside from a withered 
fiice, from which all color of life had fled, and as this strange figure rushed 
forward, two outstretched arms, with long bony fingers,* grasped wildly at 
the vacant air. 

'* It is a spirit !" murmured Rose. " A spirit of tlaa 4e^4\" 
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<* The light, the light^^oh, give me light !^ yelled the Apparition, cower 
ing down beside the scanty fire, with his knees touching his chin, while his 
outspread fingers were thrust toward the flame. " You see, /hey chase me 
in the dark — they shriek at me in the wind ! They flash in my face with 
the lightnin' — theiy tramp over my head with the big, red thunder-bolt! 
Near the light — nearer, nearer yet ! Let the flame whiz and whiri around 
me ! It scares them — it scares them ofl*! Her face is so pale ; the eyes, 
the large, black eyes are fixed upon me — hisiface is so ghastly — the brow 
lowers at me ! Ha — ha — ha ! It drips in the flame— his blood — my own 
son^s blood ! Each drop becomes a face— each drop a ghastly face. Ha! 
Ha 1 Ha ! The light — ^the light, oh, drag me from it — oh, veil mine eyes, 
ha; ha, ha !" 

And, struck with sudden awe, David Walford stood gazing downward 
upon the prostrate wreck of his father, with a strange expression of terror 
on his brutal countenance, as he gazed. He had released his hold of the 
maiden, and Rose Frazier stood alone, pale and trembling, while her thoughts 
swam in wild confusion, as she gazed upon the strange scene passing within 
the lonely hut. 

" What in the name of the fiend's the matter with you ! Hey ? Old 
man ?" David Walford sank on one knee as he spoke. " Who's been a- 
huntin' you ? Whar you struck ?" 

" In the throat I struck him — in the throat !" muttered old Walford, and 
he cowered along the damp hearth, with the crouching movement of a whipt 
hound. 

And David Walford, with his face to the Are, and his back to the maiden, 
stooped down in the attempt to raise the form of his crazed father. 

" Lady !*' the soft whispered word reached the ear of Rose, and suddenly 
turning round, she beheld the handsome form of a young soldier, attired in 
a coat of green velvA, with a dagger and a glittering bugle at his side, 
standing before her, while a slouching hat, with the dark plume falling back 
from his brow, discovered a wild daring face, relieved by sweeping locks 
of dark brown hair, marked by darl^yebrows, rich dark eyes, full cheeks 
flushed by a spirit of adventure, and a prominent chin, well rounded and 
determined in its outline. 

" Lady— one word, and then away ! I tracked the villain to this den— 
I waited an opportunity to foil his purpose. This is the time, lady, for es- 
cape. My horse stands ready at the door. Let us away lady — away 
thro' the woods ! In life or in death, shall the arm of Clerwoode Le Clere 
be your defence and shield !" 

Scarce knowing what she did. Rose suffered herself to be led toward the 
door by the gallant young soldier. In a moment, she was mounted on the 
back of a stout war horse, in another instant had the young ^Idier flnfig 
himself by her side, and then thro' the darkness and storm of the wild 
forest, broke the sound of horse's hoofs in full gallop. 
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** D ^^n what noise is that 1!' shouted Dave Walford raising his head — 

" The sound of horse's hoofs !" 

" The prey has escaped !" said a niild soft voice, and the Figure in Black 
appeared in the doorway—" Thee is very dutiful to be 'tending there upop 
thee good father, when the shouts of the rebel pursuers is heard to the 
south — the sound of retreating hoofs to th' north! Thee prey has 
escaped !" 

The Tory leader sprung to his feet, and a terrible oath broke from his 
lips, as he perceived that the maiden had fled. 

" My horse Gilbert — my horse !" he shouted — ^** Your neck's as much in 
danger as mine I Old Frazier's not the man to forgive a thing o' this sort, 
We must catch that g-a-1 come death or devil. Hark ! They take the bye- 
road leading towards th' Wilmington and Phildelfy highway ? They've 
got five good miles to go, afore they reach Chadd's Ford ! H^rk, Gilbert 
firom the south ? The ribbles are arter us — ^now for't !" 

And as the sound of their horses hoofs, beating northward in full gallop, 
broke upon the air, minting with the shouts of the patriotic band pursuing 
from the southern woods, oki Walford crept nearer and nearer to the flame, 
fixing his eye upon its light, with a cold vacant glare, that would have froze 
the blood of a gazer to look upon. 

" The storm's abroad without — and there's hell within !" he laughed — 
" Ho, ho, ho ! Such a foolish fancy ! That he had risen from the grave 

— that she with her ghastly face was, was ah !" He shrieked a 

yell of horror, as half starting from his crouching position, he flung forth 
his long fingers toward the fire, while his eyes, all red and bloodshot lit up 
with a fire, that was not of earth — " There they are — now, now I All 
around me they gather, and — and — ^the kniie sticks out from his throat I" 



CHAPTER SEVENTH. 



THE 6ATHBBIN6 OF THE MEN OF BBANDYWINE, BY THE BOCK OF THE 

devil's FOOT FByVT. 

Abound the lonely glade flashed the glare of an hundred torches, casting 
a crimson glow over the front of the encircling rocks, each peak, each pro* 
jection, each rugged point, turned to burning red, while high above the lofty 
trees, waving in the storm, flung their thickly grown foliage, each quivering 
leaf and trembling branch, into the ruddy light, and over all, darkened and 
rolled the storm clouds, now sending forth the thunder peal, now brilliant 
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and grand with the forked lightning, and then rocks, trees and sky, wereaL 
one mass of sheeted flame. 

Around the glade« shoulder to shoulder, and side hy side, were grouped 
the men of the Brandy wine, the farmers of Chester, a long line of stalwart 
forms, and snnhurnt faces, each sturdy right hand grasping a glitterhig rifle, 
while the lefl hand, pointed to heaven, held alofl the blazing pine torch, 
with its columns of dark smoke winding away amid the shadows of 
the trees. 

^side the rock, in the centre of the glade, was the muscular form of the 
stout Blacksmith, his manly face, with its expression of dogged courage, 
glowing in the light of the torch which he raised on high, while at his side, 
silent and motionless, the colossal form of the negro Sampson, with its mus- 
cular chest, each rugged sinew and thewe, bared to the waist, was disclosed 
in the full glare of the torch-beams, one stalwart arm, resting upon the 
handle of a glittering scythe, while the other was laid upon the head of a 
magnificent dog, which crouching by its master's side, stout in form and 
white as snow, with short ears, a keen blazing eye, wide mourth, marked by 
teeth of ivory whiteness, seemed prepared for the chase of man or beast, as 
keenly snuffing the air, the noble animal scented the smell of humaD 
blood. 

The scene was grand ' and terrible. The light of the hundred torches 
flitting from the rocks, to the trees above, falling along the green of the 
glade in sudden flashes, or casting a fixed glare over the stout forms of the 
yeomen, clad in their rustic attire, with each man his hunting knife, his belt 
of leather and his powder horn ; the rock in the centre, with the bundle of 
sable resting upon its summit, the contrasted group circling around its base, 
the tall blacksmith, the giant negro, and the snow white hound, the strange 
silence that reigned along the glade ; each lip stem and determined in ex- 
pression, each voice hushed, and every footstep firm, all formed a scene of 
strange and peculiar interest, while the sounds that broke the silence of the 
atmosphere, the sough of the wind thro' the trees, the rolling of thp thunder, 
and the crash of falling timber, added awe and terror to the scene. 

The torches flickered suddenly to and fro, where two tall rocks arising 
against each other, opened a passage to the stream beyond, and as the yeo- 
men beneath the shadow of these peaks of granite, stepped aside for a mo- 
ment, a tall and majestic figure advanced toward the light, and the torch 
beams shone over the high forehead and determined visage of Colonel Fra- 
zier, while a subdued murmur of greeting ran around the throQg. 

He advanced to the Rock of the Devil's Foot Print, with a calm and mea- 
sured step, and then ascending the Rock, his proud form towered to its full 
height as he glanced with a swelling chest and a glistening eye upon the 
scene around him. ^ 

" Men of Brandy wine we have met for Vengeance !" The words broke 
from his lips in a calm, determined tone. 
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"For Vengeance, for Washington and Right !" echoed the hundred voices 
of the gallant yeoman band. 

" For Vengeance for Washington and Right !" returned Colonel Frazier. 
" Dwelling in the quietude of our own lonely valley we thought the storm 
of war might pass over our heads — " he continued in a tone of bold and 
manly eloquence — " We thought the storm of war might pass over our 
beads. We shared not in the strife. We invoked not the vengeance of the 
Invader. But his footstep has been stamped upon our soil, and the print of 
blood soddens the ground. His banner — the banner of the red-cross has 
waved in the air of our pe^peful plain, and the smell of human blood is on 
the breeze. At the dead hour of night, an old man — «n unofiending old , 
man— one-armed and defenceless was dragged forth from his peaceful home 
— the flames arose blackening to the heavens, and the crumbling remains 
of the aged soldier, strewed the earth, the sod of his homeside, while the 
flre hissed and crackled around the peeled skull and the scarrea bones. He 
was burned alive. We have met to revenge his death — we have met to 
carry fire and sword and death into the camp of his murderers, we have 
met to rear the gibbet for his assassins, the gallows for his butchers !" 

A mingled shout and a yell ran around the group, and each man grasped 
his rifle with a firmer hold, and then each lip was compressed, and each 
brow curved in a frown. 

" Men of Brandywine — " said Colonel Frazier in a bold and command- 
ing tone— '" Whom do ye accuse of the murder of the one-armed school, 
master Jacob Mayland ?" 

The stout Blacksmith, Iron Tom o' Dilworth corner advanced in front of 
the Rock, and raising his hand on high, glanced around upon the long line 
of determined faces as he boldly spoke. 

" I accuse one Richard Hamsdorff, a sergeant in the British army, one 
Gilbert Gates, a spy in the employ of the British, living near Brenton^s^ 
Ford, and one David Walford, captain of a4)and of Tory Partizans, — I ac- 
cuse these men of the wilful hiurder of Jacob Mayland, the one-armed school- 
master of Chadd's Ford ! And for the truth of my charge I call every liv- 
ing man in this wild wood to witness !" 

" Do ye witness the truth of this accusation, thus solemnly made, while 
the storm rolls above — while the earth is still around ? Raise each man his 
rifle, and point each man his knife in the air, that will support the truth of 
this charge to the very death 1" 

<^ We do witness the accusation ! HamsdorflT, Gates and Walford are the 
murderers 1" . 

And each rifle was raised, and each knife was pointed in the air, while 
Sampson swung his scythe on high, and patted his dog on the head. 

»* What shall be the pu^shment of the murderers?" 

f« Death 1" 

" The old man died without a naoment's warning. He was hurried from 

15 
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the silence of his chamber to the scene of death — he was hunted like a dog 
thro' the passage of the cellar — in another raonnent he was burned alive 
within the haystack. How shall the murderers die ?" 

The Blacksmith raised his voice on high, and shook his glittering knife io 
the air. 

" They shall die on the spot where the hand of the avenger shall first 
overtake them. Without prayer, without warning, without mercy shall they 
die. Cut down in their sins and crime, when the iron is hottest — when the 
fire of life burns brightest! And if there's a death more terrible than that 
which old Jacob Mayland died, then let them die/that death !" 

" Dey shall shall die by this scythe !" Sampson muttered — " Marcy for 
de wild bar, marcy for de tiger and de painter — none for the Britisher ! 
Sampson fader prince in he own country — prince nebber forget kindness, 
nebber forgive wrong ! Nebber !" 

And then while the storm clouds rolled darker above. Colonel Frazier 
raised his broadsword on high, and as the memory of British tyranny and 
British wrong, came flashing over the soldier's mind, the sinews of his 
good right arm, seemed to creep and writhe beneath the skin, as grasping 
the sword-hilt with a vice like grasp, he shook the glittering blade io 
the air. 

" Men of Brandy wine !" he shouted — " circle round this Rock, and take 
the solehin oath !" 

And ere the brave yeomen were aware, a tall and majestic figure clad in 
a robe of skins, with a noble face and a commanding brow, stood at the 
shoulder of Colonel Frazier, glancing with his keen flashing eyes around 
the group. 

•* Men pf Brandywine behold the mercy of the Briton — the justice of 
King George !" 

» And stooping slowly down, -he flung aside the covering from the black- 
ened mass, resting on the top of the rock. 

A yell of horror, ran around the throng, as the torchlight, flashed upon a 
mangled mass of scarred flesh, with the peeled skull and whitened bones, 
glaring ghastily in the ruddy light. 

There was one wild yell of horror, one wild rush forward, every man 
moving with the same impulse, and around the Rock of the Devil's Foot 
Print, with rifles brandished on high, and knives glittering in the air, circled 
the hundred yeomen, eagerly pressing onward, and gazing with flashing 
eyes and knit brows upon the mangled carcase of the schoolmaster, while 
over all, towered the lofly frame of Colonel Frazier, side by side with the 
magnificent form of the unknown stranger, in his wild forest robes. 

Each eye was fixed upon the corse, every gaze was centered on the black- 
ened heap, when the negro Sampson started suddenly forward, and leaning 
over the ghastly skull, stretched forth his right arm with its outline of iron 
muscle and sinew. In a iQoment, his hunting knife had passed like a flash 
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over the ebon skin, and the warm blood spurting from the wound, fell, drop 
by drop, on the skull of Jacob May land, the one-armed schoolmaster. The 
eyes of the negro flashed, and his dark countenance worked as with the 
throes of a death spasm. 

<' Sampson mingle he blood wid de blood ob de dead. Sampson hab but 
one life — dat for de one-arm schoolmaster. Sampson hab but one death — 
dat for de one-arm schoolmaster 1 Revenge for his murder— «ll Sampson 
lib, for all Sampson die for ! Revenge !" ^ 

The example was irresistible. It was no time for cold calculation, no 
moment for cautious prudence. A terrible murder had been done, the blood 
of the^ yeomen had been roused, and by every word and sign, they panted 
to confirm themselves in their purpose of revenge. 

" What, will ye suffer the negro to be a-head of you in the good work ?" 
shouted the stout blacksmith, glancing around on the excited throng. << Let 
us bind ourselves to the deed, by mingling our blood with the blood of the 
dead ! Revenge for the death of Jacob May land ! Revenge to the Ast ball 
of the rifle — ^revenge to the last stroke of the knife !" 

He flting his right arm over the blackened mass — his knife flashed in the 
light — the warm blood fell, drop by drop, on the skull of the murdered man. 

And, wildly pressing forward, each man bared his right arm of iron mus- 
cle, and in a moment, the mingling blood-drops fell in a shower o^^ the 
corse of the dead, and Colonel Frazier stooped, and the Stranger leaned for- 
ward, and their arms were bared, and their blood mingled with the blood of 
the patriot band, pattering down upon tHe skull of the one-armed school- 
master. 

And the dog sprang forward and lapped the blood, and howled, and man 
and beast were bound together in the work of vengeance. 

At this moment, the storm clouds rolled away overhead, in vast and 
heaving masses, and the calm stars looked forth upon the place, and then, 
the bright and beautiful moon shone over the forest glade, over the bared 
arms and the raised knives, over each determined countenance and manly 
form, — the scene was grand and terrible. 

" In life or in death Revenge for the murder of Jacob Mayland ! 

Death to his murderers 1' 

Like the sound of bursting thunder, arose the fierce shout on the air of 
night, and the torches flashed on high, and the rifles were upraised, and 
again, and yet again, arose that thunder-shout 

" Revenge for the murder of Jacob Mayland 1 Death to his murderers ! 
Vengeance, Washington, and the Right !*' 

A hurried step ran along the glade, and the form of a stout man, with 
his dress all torn, and his face all wild and haggard, came rushing toward 
the light, and Colonel Fx:azier recognized the face of Gotlieb Hoff. 

He sprang to the side of the soldier, and a few quick whispered words 
passed between the twain. 
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<* Men of Brand3rwine — " shouted Colonel Frazier raising his head, while 
a warm glow flashed over his face — ^* One word and then to horse 1 My 
daughter has heen spirited away by a band of tory-bravoes. The same 
band that attacked a portion of our company, in this wild glade half an hour 
since," 

^ How say you, Blacksmith, was your pursuit of the ruffians unavailing,*' 
He continued suddenly turning round to Inm-Tom o' Dilworth Comer— 
" Had you no suspicion of this outrage ?" 

«» I confess the Refugees, had the 'vantage o* us — " spoke Iron-Tom— 
" In the fust place in their ambush — ^in the next place in their retreat All 
we could do was to return to this glade, and send the wounded off to Wild- 
Wood Grange as you directed. Had I a suspicion of this outrage? By the 
G * ''' that made me, Iron-Tom o' Dilworth Corner would not be standing 
here now, had he dreamed of sich a thing in the least pertikler. All we 
found 0* the refugees was old Walford, half-dead and altogether crazy in a 
hut, a naif mile from this place. But to horse boys — no time's to be lost! 
And let us teach the tory -robbers a lesson they'll never forget! Who knows 
but that Hamsdorfi*, young Walford and smooth Gilbert Gates ate consamed 
in this very business ! To horse, to horse !" 

" To horse, to horse !" shouted Colonel Frazier — " Scatter in every path, 
spread along every highway, scour the woods, and sweep the valley of the 
Brandywine ! To hprse volunteers of Brandy wine to horse I"" 



CHAPTER EIGHTH. 

BLANCHE WALFORD AND GEORGE OF MONTHESHBR. 

" The night is dark and the storm rolls terribly above ! Look from the 
window Mary — see, how dark and heavy sweep the gloomy clouds 1" 

" And the tall trees around the mansion. Miss Walford, rise strange and 
shadowy in the darkness. Hark ! That terrible thunder peal ! Said you 
Colonel Frazier would not be home till midnight ?" 

*' He may not be home until to-morrow mom. How silent and still every- 
thing seems about the mansion— -the lamplight falls gloomily around my 
chamber — and the storm beats on the window-panes. We are alone Mary 
— and strange fears flash across my brain—" .^ 

< Strange fefurs I Ah me, no fear however dark or terrible can be strange 
after — God of mercy help me— after the scene of last night I" 
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'* His death will be avenged ! Most terribly and fearfully will it be 
avenged— but see ! Come close to the window Mary-*— Is that the form of 
a man, flitting along under the shadow of the trees, in the grounds without 
the mansion ?" 

<' The storm-clouds are breaking away above us, and a beam of moon- 
light falls along the plain of Brandy wine ! It falls over the desolate hearth- 
sider and over the* green sward, blackened by the. embers of the 
haystack — " 

'^ There Mary, I see that figure again ! It flits along under the shadow 
of the trees — " 

^^ Miss Walford, I thought I saw something g]pam from among the shelter 
of the brushwood. Look ! I see it again — the gleam of arms — " 

<' And men are hurrying around the lonely mansion ! Hark — the tread of 
armed men — no hand is near Mary to protect us now from British ravage 
— the valley people have all hurried away to the scene of the patriotic 
gathering — " f , 

" Hist I Miss Walford — I hear the sound of voices !" 

And while Blanche drew nearer to the side of the orphan girl, and fling- 
ing her full rounded arm around her maidenly neck, pressed closer and yet 
closer to her bosom, the hushed sound of low muttered voices was heard 
without, and the subdued tread of hurrying feet, mingling with an occasional 
clank, like the jingling of a bridle-rein, or the rattling of a sword. 

Nearer drew the maidens one to the other, the lovely Polly with her full 
and swelling form, her locks of brown, and her eyes of blue, twining her 
arms round the queenly form of Blanche, with her hair of lustrous black- 
ness, her eyes full, dark and dreamy in their glance, while the -loosened 
folds, of her robes of white, displayed the bewitching outline of her 
shape, gleaming thro* the dim light of the lonely chamber, with a 
fascinating combination of soft tints of light and delicate masses of 
shadow. 

" Hark 1 Miss Walford there is the sound of feet on the balcony without 
— the rose (branches rustle and quiver, and — '^ 

" I fear some terrible evil, even now a hovering over my head. I fear — 
oh God I fear—" 

" Fear nothing for I am at your side !" The tones of a calm and deep 
toned voice, broke oh the hushed and silent air. ^ 

Blanche turned hurriedly round. She turned with a strange trembling 
feeling^ at her heart, with gasping breath and a cheek now flushed 
with all the blush and bloom of womanhood, now pale as snow-white ' 
alabaster. ' 

Standing before^her, was the commanding flgure of a young and hand- 
some man, with a form of manly beauty, upraised to its full height, the 
right hand extended toward her, while the lefl, rested upon the sword- 
hilt of gold ; with full, black eyes, flashing and ^\oma^ ^lom \ietkR^>^v^w:^ 
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brows, fixed in a strange and settled expression, with a compressed, lip and 
a face, rigid and death-like with an immoveability of feature, that betokened 
strong internal feeling, and struggling passion, the stranger stood silent 
and motionless gazing upon the beautiful countenance, and the queenly form 
of Blanche Walford. 

She returned his gaze with a glance mingling a thousand feelings in one. 
Their eyes met, still silent and motionless he stood, regarding her with the 
same settled glance, which seemed as tho' meant to read her heart of hearts. 

And while face to face, they ga^d upon each other, a manly form, clad 
in a dress of scarlet, with a handsome face, and a ga^llant air, glided from 
the balcony along the rooi^ and in an instant, a muscular arm was woood 
around the waist of Mary Mayland, while the hand of a soldier was placed 
over her mouth with its pouting lips and bewitching outline. 

" Now, d-o-n-t ye be n-o-isy" — drawled a soft, indolent voice. " Now, 
d-on't you struggle, my pretty lass. Ton honor, it's all in such bad taste." 

And as he spoke^despite the maiden's struggles, he bore her from the 
room along to the balcony, without the action being noticed by Blanche, or 
the Stranger, as gazing upon each other, with a glance which seemed like 
a spell, they were dead to all other sights, and breathless with a «trange 
emotion. 

"What mean you?" said Blanche, low and tremblingly, and then her 
eye flashed and the warm blood came flushing over her cheek. ** What 
means your presence in the chamber of an unprotected maiden, at this un- 
wonted hour?" 

The Stranger advanced. He essayed to speak. Wild thoughts blazed 
from his eye, and a whole world of burning eloquence seemed about to fall 
from his lips. He advanced. He paused and hesitated, and then flung 
himself wildly at the maiden's feet. 

" Blanche"— he shrieked — " Blanche, I love you 1" 

And her hand was clasped within his own, and his dark eyes, upturned, 
were gazing' in her own. 

" With a love that danger cannot appal, that difficulty cannot daunt, that 
death cannot dismay I With a love that overleaps all human forms, that 
sacrifices rank, and makes a mock of power and grandeur, love I you, 
Blanche*— mine own Blanche I" 

And the maiden trembled, and gazed upon him with a feeling of unutter- 
able agony, ana then came the trembling words — 

" God help me— I love you not !" 

" George Percy, of Monthermer, is at your feet. He takes your hand, 
he looks upon your face of beauty. He whispers to your ear the words he 
never before spoke to woman's ear. He casts aside rank as a bauble, he 
resigns the power and grandeur of lordly birth as a thing of no value. He 
woos Blanche Walford — he asks her to give him this fair hand-^and with 
the fair hand to bestow the love of that stainless heart!" 
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" I cannot — cannot love you !" 

" He loves you, maiden, with a love that his hesgrt never knew, until he 
gazed upon your beauty. You are his Fate — his Destiny ! Oh be not 
also his — Doom — the beautifulinstrument of a terrible Judgment 1 You hold 
over his soul in power which has passed beyond his will, or his control. It 
urges him on to any deed — it fills him with a desperate resolve. Yes — yes 
— Blanche Walford — you must be mine ! By the awful Power of a Will, 
resolved to any deed, and strong for the accomplishment of any purpose, I 
tell you, maiden, you niust be mine !*' 

"Never!" 

" Blanche, you know not what you say. Maiden, you are the Fate of 
George Percy of Monthermer. It arises before me now — now, while ia: 
this lonely chamber, kneeling at your feet, I plead my love, I see it all, 
clear and vivid as on the night of the ocean storm " 

He leaned forward, and while over his face there gathered a strange, 
dread expression, his voice sank to a low, muttered whisper, as tho' he com- 
muned with a spirit. 

*' God help me !" whispered Blanche — " his voice fills me with terror ! 
His eyes glare wildly, and his face is not like the face of human thing!" 

" I see it all ! It arises before me — the dream — the ocean-dream ! The 
vision that has swayed my fate with its terrible Prophecy ! A calm and 
lovely valley, blushes in the beapris of tho afternoon sun. Pleasant hills arise 
around, undulating they rise — woods, green and luxuriant, crown the hill- 
tops, and over all, arches the autumnal heavens. A plain fabric, rugged 
and rustic in form, arises on the hillside, and in its front there spreads a 
lonely grave yard. And the clouds of battle roll over the valley^ and the 
musquet shot, and the cannon glare^ turn the clouds to blood. The fight 
sweeps into the lonely grave 3'ard — it deepens — it thickens ! A form leads 
on the British charge — that form is mine ! A corse falls, crimsoned and 
ghastly, along Ihe tombless graves 1 The corse is mine — and thgi, all is 
gloom and mist and shadow -• — " 

" The vision is terrible as mine own !" murmured Blanche. 

" And thro' the mist and the gloom and the shadow, glides on, one fair 
and dreamy form*. She smiles on the co|;se — it springs to life, and the valley 
again is calm, and the sky again is cloudless. That form is thine, Blanche 
Walford — you alone may turn back my fate ! You alone may arrest my 
doom ! Oh, Blanche, love me !" ^ 

" My Lord, all this is idle and vain — I cannot, cannot love you !" 

Lord Percy turned his head aside for a moment, and his lips writhed and 
his woven brows, gave a dark and terrible gloom to his brow. 

*' Maiden — " he cried leaning forward, and pressing her hand with a con- 
vulsive grasp-—" For your sake will I renounce the British name. Aye 
start not, nor gaze on me with such wild surprize — for your sake will I aa- 
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sheath this sword under the banner of Washington ! My name a byeword 
in the land of my birth^-a traitor — a rebel — my land confiscated, and the 
axe and the gibbet, glimmering and blackening, over the hearth of 
my childhood — all this, all this Blanche Walford will I dare for your 
saka!" 

"Oh would to God I could love him!" murmured Blanche — "If ever 
man loved woman, he loves me. And I cannot, cannot — Grod knows I can- 
not love him !" 

Oh, how beautiful she looked, as standing there in all her queenly loveli- 
ness, her form inclined gently aside, her glance of deep emotion, was 
fixed upon the kneeling figure of the handsome Lord, who grasped her 
hand, in that lone chamber, while their eyes met, and mingled their strange 
and contrasted glances. 

"Lady will you love?" — said Percy as his manner of wild agita- 
tion subsided i^to a deep and settled gaze and tone — " Lady will you 
love me ?" 

" Release my hand my Lord— -away from this chamber !" And as she 
spoke the form of the proud girl, rose swelling to its full height, and her tone 
was dignified lililh energy and command. " My Lord, this interview— nn- 
forseen and untimely — has been protracted too far, already. This very mo- 
ment my Lord, I command you to quit my chamber — " 

He ar(3se slowly to his feet, and a bitter rfmile passed over his lips. 
" And did ye think to frighten me with words of maidenly command ?" 
He sneered as he said the words. " Release your hand ? I will but to clasp 
it with a firmer grasp— * Quit your chamber? I will Ladye — ^but you go 
with me !" 

" My Lord you forget yourself!" Blanche exclaimed with a proud smile 
— " An American maiden is never unprotected from insult !" 

" Away and away, ere the morrow's dawn, shall we flee !" And as in 
a tone of wild enthusiasm he spoke, his arm encircled the waist of the 
maiden — " Away and away to the wild-woodj where the eternal solitudes of 
the forest, are untrodden by the footsteps of civilized man ! Ranfi will I for- 
sake, death will I dare for you Blanche ! Away to the wilderness with me 
shall you fly— in the wild- wood ihe gold of George Percy will rear us a 
home, and there shall you be mine, and mine alone ! Nay maiden — my 
purpose is firm — struggle not, nor endeavor to free your waist from my 
arm ! My steed stands ready without — and ready without, wait twenty good 
soldiers, whose swords, whose lives are mine !" 

In vain was the struggle of Blanche, in vain her efl^orts to release her 
form from the grasp of the desperate man. With one stride he sprang toward 
the window of the chamber, and Blanche felt his arm wind closer around 

her waist, while his dark eyes were fixed upon her with a gaze all flame, all 
passion. 
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" Love rules you not — " cried Lord Percy with a sneer-—" My WiP 
shall rule you, and my Will points to the for away paths of the wild 
forest—" 

** I hear the sound of horse's hoofs—" murmured Blanche— " The clatter 
of hoofs and* the clank of swords ! I may yet^be saved !" 

" There is no time to be lost — " cried Percy with an oath—" No power 
can save you now proud girl — no foe may stand in my path — " 

" Death stands in your path !" The tones of a deep toned and determined 
voice broke upon the air, and at the same instant George Percy of Monther- 
mer was hurled aside from the maiden, by a strong and sudden blow, and 
Blanche Walford beheld, standing in the full glow of the lamplight, a tall 
and imposing ibrm, clad in a uniform of green velvet, with a slouching hat 
and plume drooping over his bold forehead, while his dark hazel eye, was 
fixed in a steady glance on the face and form of the English Lo^d. 

Blanche Walford glanced upon the stranger, and a strange feeling came 
gathering round her heart, and flashed like lightning over her brain. She 
looked upon the stranger, and beheld the form of her Dream. 

Percy rushed forward, and was met, midway, by the Stranger, also rush- 
ing forward toward the light. There was no tirpe for words of parley, or 
muttered imprecations. Both swords rose glittering in the light, both arms 
were nerved for the blow, and Blanche \^lford stood contemplating the 
scene with every .emotion of surprise and terror. 

" Your life or mine !" shouted Percy, as his swori swung around his 
head*— in mid-air it swung — when, sudden as a lightning flash, his good 
right arm dropt senseless by his side, his lips parted, and his eyes glared 
from beneath the woven brows, with a wild expression of terror and aston- 
ishment, as tho' the gazer, while looking on the face of the stranger, recalled 
some strange and terrible dream. 

Blanche gazed upon the Stranger. His eyes were flashing with the same 
wild expression that agitated Percy's countenance, his brow of manly dig-, 
nity was darkened by the same wild frown, his lips were also dropt apart, 
and with a nerveless arm, his sword swung loosely to the floor. 

" Man pr devil — what are you" — shouted George of Monthermer, extend- 
ing his arms with a wild gesture. " I look upon you" — he continued, in d 
muttered tone— "and the form of my father stands before me !" 

" Huzzah for bdld Randulph the Prince !" the clear shout of an hundred 
voices, burst like thunder on the silent air, without the mansion. 

" The rebels are upon us, be G-a-wd 1" yelled a single hoaree and rugged 
voice. ",To your swords, my boys — be G-a-wd 1" 

** They must always meddle with something nice" — drawled a sofl indo- 
lent voice. " Such bad taste !" 

^^ Strike troopers— strike for Randulph the {'rince^- strike for gallant La 
Fayette — ^strike for Mad Anthony Wayne !" 

16 
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\ Atid while the noise of the sudden tumult, the clanking of swords, the 
sound of pistol shot, and the pattering of horses' hoofs, swelled fiercer and 
louder on the air without, Blanche Walford beheld the tall and commanding 
form of the Stranger — that form which she had beheld in her Dream- 
sweeping onward to the side of the English Lord, and then, bursting the 
mutual spell that bound their arms, their swords joined in conflict, and foot 
to foot, and eye to eye, they fought, each man for his life. 

" The likeness between them is strange and terrible 1" murmured Blanche. 
" The Stranger is like the Lord, and, on the brow of each soldier, there 
rests the same dread expression of some supernatural doom !" 

The contest was short and decisive. Lord Percy parried the blows of 
his antagonist, and exerted all his skill in returning thrust for thrust, but 
closer and closer to his side, pressed Randulph Waldemar, and nearer 
to his breast, gleamed the sword of the Partizan Chief, whoso flashing eyes 
and compressed lips, betokened the interest he felt in the struggle. Again 
the sword waved on high — it descended, and shivered to the hilt, the weapon 
of Lord Percy, fell m fragments to the floor. 

Randulph sprang forward, with a flashing eye and an outstretched arm, 
he sprang forward, and a wild desire to take the life of the man who stood 
before him, had fired his soul. 

" Die, lordling — slave of thFtyrant, die!" he shouted, and the keen blade 
circled his head, preparatory to the last fatal lunge. 

" George Percy df Monthermer fears not death!" And as he spoke he 
smiled and folded his arnis across his breast. 

" Man — I cannot kill ye I" shouted Randulph Waldemar — " I look upon 
your face, and the vision of a Dream is before me ! Away and save your 
life ! Away — the shouts of my soldiers arise without — away by the eastern 
balcony 1 Speak not — breathe not a word — but away I" 

" And wHfen again we meet — " said Lord Percy in a low and thrilling 
whisper — " The time will be the hour of Death !" 

" Strike for bold Randulph the Prince !" arose the thunder shout Without 
the mansion — " 

" Over them boys — upon them — over them !" rang the deep-toned war- 
cry of Mad Antony Wayne. 

" Mon Dieu ! A blow for Washington I" mingled the hurrah of La Fa- 
yette, and then there was one wild storm of clashing swords mingling with 
the sound of retreating hoofs, the quick and piercing pistol shot, the. cry of 
mortal agony, and the yell of defiance. * 

And as Lord Percy, strode slowly toward the western Wcony, the cham- 
ber was filled with armed men circling at the back of Randulph the Prince, 
who stood holding Blanche Walford in his manly arms, while his face fired 
with a feeling of unutterable passion, as gazing downward upon her face of 
dreamy beauty, the eyes closed in a death-like swoon, and the ruby lips 
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slightly parted, the thought flashed over his soul that for that lovely, fbrm, 
death would be willingly faced, that for that dreamy countenance, not a 
peril in heaven and earth, but might be dared, not a doom, however terrible 
and dark that might not be defied. 

"WelJ, boys we've driven them off!" cried the bald cheerful tones 
of General Wayne — "I take it, they'll not try this game again in a 
hurry !" 

" We've driven them off General— ." said a well known voice, as the form 
of Colonel Frazier advanced to the light — " But the assassin Hamsdorff has 
escaped — my child has been stolen away by British rufiians, and the peace- 
ful silence of my home violated! Away— men of Brandy wine — to 
horse, and let my child, be restored to her ht)me ere the light of another 
morn !" 

As he spoke a shout of execration broke from the soldiers, as they beheld 
the majestic form of George of Monthermer, standing near the window of 
the western balcony. He regarded the group with a smile of quiet con- 
tempt and bitterness. 

•' Upon the ravisher !" shouted the soldiers with one impulse — ^^'Upon the 
coward and the robber !" 

And they sprang forward, and a score of broadswords glittered in the 
air. Percy betrayed no sign of emotion. He stood silent and motionless, 
a clear glance in his eye and a cool smile of contempt on his lip. 

Randulph raised his gaze from the beautiful face of Blanche Walford. 
His eye flashed, and his brow gathered a frown, as he glanced upon the ad- 
vancing forms of his men, with swords upraised and rifles levelled. 

" Riders of Santee, my word is pledged to this man — " he said in a 
calm deliberate voice — " Advance not a step nearer, on the peril of my 
honor !" 

It was a strange and impressive scene. The light falling ful^and strongly 
over the form of Randulph the Prince, with his arms wound around the 
slight yet budding figure of the beautiful maiden, each fold of hef snow white 
dress, each outline of his attire of velvet, shown in beautiful relief; the form 
of Lord Percy, standing slightly apart, facmg the group, also shown in the 
full glare of the lampbeams, the strange frown on his brow, and the bitter 
smile on his lip, while on the remote side of the apartment, gleaming vague 
and shadowy in the darkness, was the manly form of Colonel Frazier, the 
iron figure of Wayne, with the lines of his bold visage disclosed in the light ; 
the slight form and youthful face of La Fayette, appearing amid the throng 
of daring soldiers, with jovial Gotleib Hoff, standing aside in the background, 
his muscular arms thrown around the waist of Pretty Polly Mayiand, and 
over the whole scene, the mingled gleams of light, and masses of shadow, 
threw an air of solemn and imposing mystery. 

"Aye, aye, let one viper of the scarlet brood escape 1" exclaimed Mad 
Antony Wayne with a smile — " Even at this moment, the troops of the 
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Continental host, are crowding over the plain of Chadd's Ford. There 
will be a battle anon — ^and then in the field of death, foot to foot and hand 
to hand, will the men of Brandywine, teach the British ravagers, the meed 
of foul outrage and atrocious wrong !" « 

" We will meet again Sir Captain—'* pried Lord Percy as his face trem- 
bled with emotion, ere he proceeded to spring thro' the balcony window — 
" We will meet where the battle rages hottest, and the fight swells most 
terrible—" 

" For me, or for you — ^" cried Randulph, as his face warmed with the 
same wild feeling' that blazed over the visage of the Lord — " For me or for 
you there is a — Doom." 

" And that doom" cried George of Monthermer, " is the doom of the un- 
wept grave and the nameless Death !" 
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EPISODE 



It wa^ the night — ^the Eleventh of September. 

The Earl stood beside the door of the second chamber, the light uplifted by old 
Bernard, flinging its ruddy glow over his pale face. For he was pale, and weak 
and trembling. His white hairs were glued to his brow, by cold, beaded drops 
moisture. In two brief months, he had grown ten years older. Age, agony, 
remorse ; were written upon his wrinkled cheek and woven brow. 

He stood beside the second door, his hand trembling on the lock. Not a word 
was spoken, by the old servant ; all throughout the castle was terribly still. At 
last, an expression like the determination of despair, came over the face of the 
Earl. The lights in his hand, he unlocked the door, and entered the room. 

^* Wait without," he said in a hollow voice, as he closed, the door, ** and let 
no one enter, on the peril of your life \" 

Bernard waited without. Thus on every return of this terrible anniversary, 
he had waited for twenty years. He listened for a long while, not a sound was 
heard ; but at last a groan, so deep, so heart-wrung, so tremulous, came through 
the thick panels of the door. * 

The hours passed on, their awful silence only broken, by the indistinct sounds, 
proceeding from the second chamber. Deep groans, heart-broken sighs, half> 
mntterpd words; these pierced the old servant's ear and chilled his blood. 

At last all was still. The hours of the night wore slowly on. Morning came. 

The Earl was still, enclosed within the walls of that fatal chamber. The sun 
dione warmly into the room, over the figure of old Bernard, and yet his master 
did not come. Noon was there, and yet no sound was heard. Bernard stooped 
down, listened ; not even a sigh, not a breath disturbed the silence of the room. 

At last he placed his hand upon the lock and shuddered. What was he about 
to do ? To enter that room was death ; the Earl had sworn it, a thousand times. 

At last trembling from head to foot, he pushed open the door. All was dark 
within, darker than night or the grave. Bernard listened — ^no sound ! He ad- 
vbaaced into the darkness, feeling his way with his extended hands. The echo 
of hie focrtfltepB frightened him. Presently his hands reached an object, which. 
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arose in the night of that fearful room. It was a coffin. The apper part of the 
lid was open ; he felt the gold plate on the front ; and then, with palsied hands, 
the cold face of the dead. 

He Started with a gurgling cry of horror. His foot touched a prostrate form. 
He raised it, bore it from the room, and beheld the insensible face of his master, 
glaring upon him with glassy eyes. He laid him on the bed and watched by 
his side until the setting of the sun. Then for the first time, the Earl 
moved his lips. 

** Bernard," he said in a husky voice, ** has she gone V 

" Who my lord 1" gasped the afirighted servitor. 

"WhoV thundered the Earl, springing up in the bed, "Whol Can you 
ask me, that? The Countess — married but four years — and then! Found dead 
in her bed one morning, with the mark about her throat, The mother of Percy, 
has she gone — tell me, has that tall woman, with the mark about her throat, 
retired from he/ husband's chamber 1*' 

That word husband, was pronounced with a frightful contortion. 

A light shone into the old servant's soul. All at once, the dark mysteries of 
years, dissolved like rolling clouds. 
. ** She has gone !" he whispered, determined to humor the phrenzy of his lord. 

** Bernard, she conversed with me all night She told me words that burned 
my blood. . Get holy men to pray, that I may die, before the fourteenth of No- 
vember — ^for ah"— 

He fell over in the bed, muttering with a groan these words : 

**For now, even now, the clod is on his breast, the ^ve-worm about his 
brow !" . 
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THE BATTLE MOEN. 



SEPTEMBER THE ELEVENTH, 1777v 



CHAPTER THE FIRST. 



THE GBOUP OF BBAVE MEN CLUSTERED UNDER THE GIANT CHESNUT TREE. 

It broke calmly and it dawned in quiet beauty— -the day of battle— -with 
the sky all cloudless and serene, arching above lovely valley and grassy 
plain, while around the hilUtops of the Brandywine, curled and waved in 
spiral columns, the thin light wreaths of autumnal mist, winding away into 
the glow of the uprising sun, as the first glimmer of his beams tinted the 
azure of the zenith. 

The first beams of morning light, faint and dim, were revealing the beauty 
of uprising' woods, winding rivulet and lovely plain, with the rustic cottage 
peeping here and there, from amid the luxuriance, of embosoming verdure, 
while the vast figure of a giant chesnut tree, with a trunk like the proud 
column of some Druid fane, with branches, wide, massive and gnarled by 
age, covered with foliage, and thick with broad green leaves, rose towering . 
in the air, from the summit of a grassy hill. Under its broad shadow were 
grouped a band of men, clad in military costume, each face the face of a 
hero, each form the form of a soldier, while the steeds of the band, the hand 
of every warrior resting upon the empty saddle, circled around the spot, 
their hesrds aloft, their manes waving to the breeze, as the eye flashed and 
t)i« nostril quivered with the excitement of the coming battle. 

The Ught of the breaking dawn, stole faint and d\u\\y aio\rcA ^^ «^^. 
The figures of the warrior band, rose tall and gtanvn^ m to^^Vj ^^^"cpw ^ 
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with each scarred and veteran face, turned toward the warrior who stood in 
their midst, one hand grasping a pacquet, while the other was laid upon the 
neck of his gallant war-steed. 

He was tall and majestic in height with a form of iron muscle and 
sinew, marked by broad shoulders, a prominent chest, long arms, and long 
lower limbs, terminated by large yet well proportioned feet. He stood upon 
the sod, like a king among his battle worn peers. His military costume, 
displayed the majesty of his figu^ to every advantage. His brow calm and 
open, was shaded by the triangular chapeau ; his coat was of blue, faced 
with buff, with the wide hppel of his vest, seen beneath the collar and fac- 
ing, thrown open on either side, and a long straight sword depended from 
his waist ; while the military boots of dark leather rose above his knees, 
with the knightly spurs, glittering on each heel. 

He advanced a step from his position, and his noble face lighted up with 
a gleam of a true warrior's joy, as glancing over the heads of the encirc- 
ling chieftains, his eye rested upon the level plain of Brandy wine, a half mile 
distant, with the green meadow of Chadd's Ford, dotted by the white tents 
of the American host, while over all, scarce stirred into motion by the faint 
whisperings of the breezy air, waved and streamed the broad banner of 
the New World-freedom, the signal of hope to the men of that iron-time, 
the flag sacred to the rights of the human race, blazoned with the armorial 
bearings of the stars, and gorgeous with the heraldry of the skies. 

<^ The time has come," the warrior exclaimed glancing around him as a 
smile of pride wreathed his compressed lips; '' The time has come. The 
Doubt of the past ten days is over. At last we have brought the enemy to 
a field, where he must fight his way thro' our ranks or be driven back to the 
Chesapeake. This day may decide the fate of the American arms. Our 
force now repose along the Brandy wine— the British yesterday took post, as 
our information serves to tell us, at Eennet's Square, seven miles beyond the 
Ford. And action, must certainly take place within two hours. Gentle- 
men, I desire your opinion, in the plan of battle — " 

A murmur of interest extended through the group, and each warrior leaned 
forward with deep attention, as the General unfolding a map of the battle 
field, pointed to the various posts and distances. 

" Here gentlemen is Chadd's Ford," Washington continued turning, to 
the brave men around him, " The main body of our army, lies posted here, 
with General Wayne at their head. General you will fight to day, on the 
ground of your childhood, for the rights of man. General Sullivan, you 
are posted with the right wing of the army, two miles above Chadd's, in the 
heights between Chadd's and Brentons's Ford. The left wing, under your 
command General Armstrong, comprising the militia of the state, ^fc posted 
at the Ford two miles below Chadd's--and General Greene, the reserrei 
with yourself at the head, have taken position at this spot, near Dilit^orth 
corner, some three miles, firom Chadd's Ford. This is our fioACfon gentle- 
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men. Now what think you of the intended movements of the British ? 
Where will their first attack be made?^' 

Greneral Wayne threw his arms carelessly across the pommel of 
his saddle, and glanced at the notches on his unsheathed sword, as 
he spoke. 

** Your Excellency must remember, that Pm not much fitted for the plan- 
ning of a fight. I usually like to have my work laid out for me — " he con- 
tinued with a grim smile — ** And then, when I know I've so much fighting 
to do, and so many minutes to do it in, I can go right about it, and so can 
my men — " 

"Like the story they tell of you General — ^" whispered La Fayette in afn 
aside tone while his face was all alive with quiet laughter — " With regard 
to the message you once sent tp the Commander in Chief. * The General 
wants me for Council does he ? Pm no fellow for a Council. But I can 
do. Tell Washington to plan an attack; on Tartarus, and I'll storm the 
gates !* Mon Dieu, OenercUeP* 

"However, I think the chief point of attack will be Chadd's Ford — " 
Wayne resumed. " The enemy may make a feint of attacking elsewhere 
but they may threaten JefTeris' or Trimble's Ford, but my word for it, the 
battle will be fought in yonder valley—" 

" I agree with General Wayne," said a bold, determined voice, as every 
eye was fixed upon the form of the speaker, the brave Sulivan, with his 
noble face and eagle eye—" The great point of attack will be Chadd's 

Ford." 

Apd a murmer of assent arose from Xhe sagacious Greene, the brave for- 
eigners, De Kalb and Steuben, the gallant Stirling, and the chivalric La 
Fayette. ^ 

" As for me"— said a bold rugged voice, and the dark hued face of Count 
Pulaski shone with a smile, that wreathed the mustachio on his determined 
lip—" I also agree with our comrade, General Wayne. However, I am 
better fitted to execute than to plan. The charge suits me better than the 
Council." 

** I am also of the opinion, that Chadd's Ford will be the principal point 
of attack," Washington continued, as the light of morning broke clearer and 
brighter around the scene. " But here is a pacquet of papers, placed in my 
hands by the brave Partizan Chief, Captain Waldemar of the Riders of 
Santee. It contains a plan of operations, traced by the handof Sir William 
Howe. Here are descriptions of the tract" of country around the Brandy - 
wine, together with a statement of the number of persons, disafiected to the 
American cause, the condition of the various fords, along the rivulet, as well 
as other important and interesting details. Grentlemen, from this pacquet, I 
glean the idea, that the attack a1 Chadd's Ford, may be, nothing more than 
a feint, while the main ho^ of the enemy will cross the river seven i^iles 
above, either at Trimble's or JeflTeris' ford, and by turning ovw ti^x 
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flank, accomplish the confusion and discomfiture of the Continental army. 
Here is the pacquet, gentlemen. Examine these papers, and tell me, whether 
there is any foundation for the idea." 

A murmur of surprise ran around the group, as Washington broke the 
string of the pacquet — it was the same pacquet, for which the schoolmaster 
had been murdered — and, as the papers flew around the throng, each manly 
countenance assumed an expression of deep and absorbing interest, while a 
frown gathered on each scarred and wrinkled brow. 

" These papers, your Excellency, it appears, were stolen from the hands 
of a Tory Refugee, one Gilbert Gates" — thus spoke the brave Sullivan^ 
" by the ingenuity of a good Whig, and from this Whig, Captain Waldemar 
recei^ the pacquet. A suspicion flashes over my mind, that the whole 
matter, may be a feint of Sir William Howe^ to direct your attention from 
his real plans of battle. It may have been his design, to convey these fa* 
pers to your hands I" 

" Aye — and suppose the main body of the Army is withdrawn from 
Chadd^s Ford ?" Wayne exclaimed, eyeing the pacquet of papers; " Or, 
suppose, that one division alone, is advanced to the northward. May not 
the enemy concentrate his entire force at Chadd's, and thus win a half fought 
battle ? Ten chances to one, the pacquet is a strategy of the Britisher." 

A murmur of assent arose from the throng, and Washington was about 
to speak, when a horseman, mounted on a golden hued steed, was seen spur- 
ring in hot haste from the direction of the American encampment, at Chafld's 
Ford, an,d the light of the morning's dawn revealed the outlines of a tall and 
commanding figure, with a slouching hat looped up on one side, droopiog 
ov^r his face, while the folds of a military cloak, depending from his saddle, 
swept the flank of his horse, and sank trailing to the very ground. 

" It is the brave Partizan Chief!" shouted General Wayne. " The gal- 
lant Randulph Waldemar !" 

And ere another word could be said, the horseman dashed into the very 
centre of the group, flung himself from his steed, and in an instant, 
Randulph Waldemar, his flace flushed with excitement; stood before 
General Washington, with his slouching hat extended gracefully in his 
right hand. 

" I hasten to inform your excellency, " he exclaimed with a soldierly sa- 
lute — " That the main body of the enemy, at all events, the brigade of Hes- 
sians under Greneral Kniphaussen are in full march for Chadd's Ford. They 
number five thousand strong. From all the intelligence my men can gather, 
it is not at all improbable, that Lord Cornwall is accompanies this division. 
In fifteen mhiutes their arms, will glimmer over the heights of Chadd's 
Ford." 

" To horse gentlemen I" the bold word of command rang from the lips of 
W^hington, as he sprang to the back of his gallant gxey — '* The first 
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l^eam of sunlight, falls gaily over the plains of Brandywine — let the last 
gleam of sunset be as glorious !*' 

And they sprang to their horses, the Chiefs of ^he American host, and 
bright swords dinted with notches, each notch, the remembrance of some 
glorious fray,Trose glittering in the air, while the tall figures and command- 
ing ibrms of the brave Leaders, were disclosed in the majesty of active man- 
hood, as the first gleam of the rising sun, broke over the plain, like an ar- 
row of slender gold, leaving a track of light in its path. 

And in the light of the rising sun, was revealed an impressive picture, of 
the enthusiasm of the American chiefs, as they anticipated the coming battle. 
Mad Antony Wayne shook his sword alofl with joy ; the boy-general Gil- 
bert Mortier De La Fayette, kissed the glittering blade of the warrior-dftver's 
BWfird^ with a true Frenchman's enthusiasm ,* Count Pulaski smiled grimly, 
and his eye flashed and his whisfkered lip quivered, as he seemed to scent 
the far-ofif battle, with the glory of a true war-horse, trained to deathly 
struggle and terrible mellay ; Lord Stirling glanced around with a proud 
look of command, the flashing eye of Maxwell was fixed upon the heights 
of Chadd's Ford, Steuben muttered a soldier's oath, De Kalb laid his hand 
upon his sword hilt, the face of glorious Nathaniel Greene was all sagacity 
and calculation, while in the centre of the throng side by side with the form 
of George Washington, was. Randulph Waldemar mounted on his steea, 
with the arching neck thrown alofl, giving the mane long and waving to the 
breeze, while the figure of the Rider of Santee swelled to its full height, his 
nostrils dilated with excitement, and over his brow there broke, a flash of 
the warm enthusiasm of youth. 

" Oh who would spend a life of inglorious ease, when the peril of war 
may minister such quick joy to the warm heart, such terrible excitement to 
the daring soul !" , ^ 

** Away to your posts gentlemen !" shouted Washington as his calm face, 
lit up with all the excitement of his younger days— " The morning light falls 
brightly over the American flag— let its folds wave as proudly in the last 
beams of the setting sun !" ^ 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 



THE FIOHT AT THE FOSD. 



Oh the summit of a green knoll, rising suddenly from the plain of Bran- 
dy wine, the gentlest of the range of eastward heights, with the golden light 
of idihi, falling on the embankment at his feet, stood Mad Antony Wape, 
his towering form raised to its full stature, standing boldly out in the glow 
of the sunbeams. With uncovered brow, aAd right hand resting upon the 
hilt of his stout long sword, he gazed with a flashing eye and compressed 
lip, upon the plain of Chadd's Ford, extending green and grassy below bim, 
with the silvery waves of the Brandywine glistening and trembling with ra- 
diance, as gleaming from beneath the shadow of the overhanging trees it 
swept, on its way of beauty and of beams. 

He stood upon the summit of the enbankment, the American chieflatn 
with the ponderous cannon resting at his feet, while his attire, the coat of 
blue with facing of buff, the breeches of buckskin and the long military boots, 
were disclosed in strong relief, and his long sword hung trailing to the earth, 
while over his head waved the broad folds of the banner of Freedom, 

Resting his prominent chest on the uprising embankment, with his hand 
near the feet of Wayne, was the stout Blacksmith, Iron Tom o' Dilworth 
Corner, his muscular arms folded across his breast, with the rifle in their 
embrace, the sun shining gaily on his rustic attife, on the clumsy slouching 
hat, with the oak leaf inserted under the bsmd, while his eye, keen and 
piercing in its glance, was flxed upon the silent woods beyond the 
Brandywine. 

At his side, giving a terrible interest to the picture, stood the negro Samp- 
son. His form, with its brawn and muscle was raised to its full stature, his 
jet black skin was bared to the waist, his dark face, with the thick lips 
steadily compressed, the eyes fixed upon the woods beyond the Brandywine, 
received on the cheeks faint touches of sunlight, while his giant right arm 
twined around the handle of a glittering scythe, and hi^ massive left hand 
rested upon the head of the noble white dog, panting and gasping at 
his side. 

And a little further on, with his slight flgure, carelessly laid along the em- 
bankment, the fingers of his long talon like hands, grasping a rifle, much 
taller than himself, was the growling host of the Green- Tree, Mr. Hirpley 
Hawson, with his uncouth featu]res, distorted into any number of faces, as 
eyeing the opposite woods he waited the approach of the Hessian band. A 
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large oak leaf decorated his hat, and his figure was enveloped in the folds of 
a grey coat, evidently made for a man of twice his size. 

Wayne glanced around, and his cheek glowed and his dark eye flashed. 
There was the beautiful valley of the Brandywine, extending green and 
grassy belbw him, with small bands of American riflemea, hurrying over 
^ its verdure, with the outlines of Wild- Wood Grange, peeping from among 
the woods, on its further side, a short distance below the Ford, while over 
the rich mass of forest, the sunbeams fell in a shower of golden rays. 

He looked to the north. The American army, each soldier resting on 
his arms, each war horse standing ready for the battle-leap, spread over 
hill and over height, their swords gleaming from among the wooda^ their 
rifles glistening in the light, amid all the windings of the valley hills, far 
away as Brenton's Ford. Each eye was fixed upon the opposite shore, and 
every hand was nerved for the struggle, as the peal of drum and trumpet 
broke upon the ear. 

Wayne glanced upon the wide plain to the south. There were banners 
waving and bayonets glistening in the sunlit air, there were stout forms 
ready for the fray, ana gallant warhorses waiting for the plunge into the 
ranks of death, and circling along the plain, and around the foot of the 
knoll, on which stood the Anierican leader, were extended the band of the 
Continental host, resting on their arms, and silently listening for the signal* 
note of battle. 

". By the good Lord above me, but it's a grand sight 1" the stout Black- 
smith murmured, with a flashing eye. *'To see so many, good men and 
true, come out to die, that their children, and children's children, may have 
plenty o' quiet and freedom. It's a grand sight — my wife and child are 
away at Dilworth Corner — and the blue sky arches so sroilin' above us all, 
jist as in the olden times ; I've a sort o' a feelin' this day 'ill be my last job 
on airth. Well, God take me sperrit once for all, and the sperrits 0' them 
I'm goin' to send afore me ! And now, I'm ready to die — " 

" Die ? The d 1 !" whined Hirpley Hawson, turning round with a 

quick peevish movement. 

The white dog started forward and howled. Hirply had unconsciously 
uttered the name given him, by his sable master. 

" Down, Debbil, down" — muttered Sampson. " Why can't yo' be quiet, 
Debbil ? Hab tasted Massa Mayland's blood I Shall hab some dam Hes- 
sian blood, afore an hour. Hab your tooth in Hamsdorff s trote. Dat satisfy 
you 1 Down, 1 say, Debbil, down." 

The Negro laid his hand gently upon the head of the dog, and showed 
his white teeth in cTgrim smile. 

" What d'ye mean, Darkness ?" cried Hirpley in the same peevish tone. 
" What d'ye mean by comin' out here to fight with that scythe and an ever- 
lastin big dog ? Hey ? D'ye think the Britishers is wheat-stubble^ that. ^^>x 
kin cut Jem down like a whiff 0' smokol Hey CYkatcoa3l'\ T^^^ Voss^^ 
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Sampson, I sometimes take you for a Sperrit, and yer dog for a real devil, 
pure grit, of the tallest material, jist from the lower market house ! You 
die Tom Davis ! Stuff! Pooh ! Take you a week to die — you'll die by 
small divisions at a time, you'll go off in little squads. Tou will. Takes 
a feller like me to die. It does. Why I'll go off jist like that /" 

And Hirply snapped his finger and thumb in the air, and was about to 
continijp his discussive remarks on things in general, when the voice of 
Wayne hushed bis chattering tongue into silence. 

*' I hear the peal of drum, and the notes of bugle !" exclaimed the gallant 
Leader in a low muttered voice. '* It breaks louder and nearer, over the 
valley. The Hessians are coming, at last I Their arms are gleaming thro' 
the woods on yonder height — ^they are occupying the position above Chadd's 
Ford! By the Grod of Battles, this will be a glorious day — a glorious day 
for the fight 1" 

" They are comin' "—exclaimed the Blacksmith. " Look, Hirpley, how 
their arms glisten along yonder height, how their tall, black caps darken 
the woods ! Wonder if Gineral Snitz-and-keep is among 'em !" 

*^ Spring, every man to his cannon !" shouted Wa/he, and some four or 
five whiskered soldiers, attired in the artillerist uniform of the Continental 
troops, sprang forward from among their comrades, each man holding a 
lighted match in his hand. % 

'* Stand back !" cried Wayne, glancing below the height of the embank- 
ment, where he stood — " stand back, and give, each man of you, his torch 
to these brave men. I have seen them do good service. They shall have 
the honor of the first fire, in this day's fight." 

And as the Iron Blacksmith, the loquacious Hirpley, and the stalwart ne- 
gro, Sampson, took their places, beside three of the cannon, the lighted 
match in hand, and every eye centered upon the opposite heights, the scene 
became one of terrible and absorbing interest. 

Along the brow of the western heighths of the Brandy wine, came throng- 
ing in all the pride of military discipline, the Hessian bands of the enemy, 
file afler file, rank afler rank, emerging from the thickest recesses of the 
forest, their well burnished arms glaring in the sun, each bayonet silvering 
in the light, the tall black caps of the grenadiers, their heavy accoutrements, 
their stout forms and whiskered faces, all bursting into view, while the ter- 
rible tread of armed men, moving to battle, mingling with the tramp of 
war-steeds, echoed like distant thunder along the woods, and the roll of 
drum, and the peal of trumpet, broke gaily and merrily upon the morning 
air. 

On the side of the Americans, all was intense interest and expectation. 
Every eye was fixed upon the Hessian bands, every war-horse was starting. 
forward for the terrible charge, and along the whole line, was seen nothing 
but erect figures of brave men, their brows darkened by a frown, th^ lips 
oompressed with determination, each hai\d grasping the sword I^ilt or the 
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rifle stock, with the fierce grasp of freemen, fighting fpr their homes, and 
for their lives. « 

The valley of the Brandy wine, the meadow of summer verdure, and the 
winding stream of silver, lay between the armies ; above, arched the calm 
aud unclouded heavens, and up from the eastern horizon came the sun, 
glowing over wood and plain, over embattled legions, and over upraised 
bayonet and upraised sword, over waving banner and glittering plume, over 
all the gallant array, and gaudy tinsel of the splendid game of war, shone 
and flaunted the golden light. ^ 

It was a moment of intense and terrible expectation. An awful silence 
brooded on the air. 

A solitary bird uprose from its perch, on a tall oak, and sailed slowly 

over the armies. The flapping of its wings was heard, distinctly along the 

|i\merican and Hessian lines. It was a raven. Extending its wings, with 

a wild scream, it hung poised in mid-air, over the bayonets of the opposing 

armies. # 

^* Iron Tom, point your cannon toward the brow of the hill, overlooking the 
Ford," exclaimed General Wayne — " Sampson you take aim at the same 
point ; the Hessians are descending toward the Brandywine, Hirpley, you 
give it to them half-way down ; now, let your aim be sure — fire I" 

" Here's to th' old Schoolmaster Jacob May land !" shouted Iron Tom, 
and his lighted match waved on high. 

" Ten Hessians for one oM soldier P' cried Hirpley Hawson, also waving 
the lighted match. 

A low muttered sound, broke from the clenched teeth of the negro Samp- 
son, he patted — " DebbiP' db the head, and then flung the lighted match on 
the priming of the cannon. 

" Take dat yo' debbils !" 

The sound of the three cannon broke like thunder on the air, the fierce and 
vivid blaze flashed like summer lightning over the plain ; and around the 
towering form of Grenerai Wayne, circled and circled the thick wreaths 
of white battle smoke, winding away toward the heavens of cloudless azure, 
in columns of massive grandeur. 

At this instant, the raven which had hung in mid-air darted suddenly down, 
and was lost in the clouds of smoke. Did the bird of evil omen, already 
scent the battle dead 1 if 

Another moment ! The blaze of cannon flashed from the opposite hills, the 
smoke enveloped the green woods in its lurid folds, and came rolling over 
the stream and plain of Brandywine, while the earth was dashed in scatter- 
ing sand full in the face of the stout blacksmith, as standing at the feet of 
Wayne, he marked the effects of their fire, and the cannon balls swept like 
ha/l against the embankment of earth, rising up to his very breast. ^ 

Wayne sprang aside, and in a moment reined in his war horse, near the 
edge of the fortified knoll, the soldiers ieapcd forward, to reload tK<^ caxl^^tn.^ 
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and oetween the intervals of the battle smoke, over the rivulet, the Hessians 
were seen rushing down in the attempt lo ford the stream, while from the 
opposite side, poured the band of Maxwell's riflemen with the brave Porter- 
field at their head. The rifle blaze flashed in the air, and streamed from 
amid the foliage of the overhanging trees, and thicker and darker rolled the 
lurid smoke, sweeping around the lonely mansion of Wild-Wood Grange, 
and winding upward to the heavens. 

" Look Hirpley — look Sampson, d'ye see that are V* shouted the Black- 
smith raising his rifle on high — " Do you see them hundred fellers, each 
with an oak sprig in his hat, each with a good rifle in his hand, a-creepin' 
along under the shade of the trees, a hundred yards north o' Chadd's Ford ^ 
There's Curnel Frazier at their head, the sword of old Lovat wavin' on 
high, while he leads them onward thro' the battle smoke !" 

" He's just got back from Jefferis' Ford, where he went huntin' arter his 
daughter stole away from him by that Devil-bird, Dave Walford. Wonder 
if he's found her? There they go — right into the centre of the muss! 
D'ye see the Curnel's sword— d'ye see his arm sweepin' up and down like 
one of your own hammers Iron Tom ? We must have a hand in that 
scrimmage— here goes !" 

And the whimsical Inn-keeper, sprang over the embankment side by side 
with the stout Blacksmith, speeding toward the valley plain, with their rifles 
raised on high, while at their heels, sweeping onward with long bold strides, 
came the negro Sampson, the glittering scythe upraised on his shoulder, the 
dog bounding forward at his side. The clouds of white smoke, curled round 
his sable ^rm, in wreathing folds. He seemed like the Demon of this fear- 
ful scene, laughing aloud with glee, as he viewed the work of carnage and 
blood. 

" At 'em Debbil — at 'em !" shouted this singular being, in whose heart, a 
wild principle of Fidelity, was the ruling passion — " Massa Mayland kind 
to your massa — dey burn him alive ! Sampson hab but one life — dat for 
Massa Mayland — Debbil hab but one death, dat for Massa Mayland 1 At 'em 
Debbil, at 'em trole ! Ha — ha !' 

With a wild howl the dog sprang forward, and the white battle smoke, 
rolled around the ebon form of his giant-master. 

And while the carnage thickened around the Ford, while Wayne looked 
from the knoll, at the "gathering fight, and Washington glanced hurriedly 
over the scene, the thick and gloomy battle clouds, swept in rolling masses, 
around the mansion of Wild-Wood Grange, as it arose from the summit of 
the hill, directly above the scene of the riflemen's contest. 

Gazing from an upper window of the mansion, with her form of grace 
and loveliness, clad in a loosened robe of white thrown slightly forward, was 
a fair and beautiful maiden, her dark eyes fixed upon the smoke and glare 
of the fight, her cheek flushed with excitement, and her lips dropped apart, 
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while her breath came in quick convulsive gasps, aifd her throbbing bosom, 
rose like a billow, heaving into light. 

Along her neck of alabaster, and over the bosom of snow, swept the 
dark masses of her uncinctured hair, glistening and glowing in the light, 
and affording a striking relief to the swelling outlines of the maiden's coun- 
tenance, with all its dreamy beauty, aroused into strange and sudden expres* 
si on, by the terrible excitement of the battle scene. 

** Alone — alone — a weary day, a long and dreary night — " the maiden 
Blanche murmured — " no living soul in the mansion, but myself, and a 
wounded man — my uncle not returned — no word of my cousin Rose — how 
dread and heavily hangs the time ! And I could not desert him Walter Walford 
— wounded and helpless as he was, I could not desert him ! Tho' I bade Mary 
Mayland leave the mansion for a place of greater safety last night, and was 
left in the dread silence of this place alone ; alone, in the solitude of the sick 
chamber, yet I could^not desert thechild of my father's brother ! And now 
while around me swells and darkens the battle, I will not leave the wounded 

« 

to die, for the want of the cup of water, which this hand might place to 
his lips !" 

Her soliloquy was interrupted by the sound of a low, hollow voice. It 
came from the bed, placed at one side of the chamber, faintly illumined by 
the light of morn, now "clouded by battle smoke. A wan and ghastly face, 
with large rolling eyes, cheeks hollowed and sunken by sudden disease, and 
thin lips, livid and blue with mortal pain, was thrust from beneath the folds 
of the coverlid, which fell suddenly aside, disclosing the throat and shoulder 
of the wounded man. There was a bandage around the throat, yet the 
ghastly wound, was but half concealed, for the hands of the delirious man, 
had partly torn it aside, in the fever and terror of a bewildered brain. 

" Rose, oh, Rose," the words broke wildly, from the thin and livid lips 
of Walter Walford ,^" I would have saved you — ah, 'twas kind in you — thai 
cup o' water — but ye see there is a curse upon our hands, and hearts ! The 
Walfords are all a doomed race. And the night was dark, and the old' man 
— hush, — tlo ye know I sometimes think it was my father ? He struck 
home— right into my throat he struck. And — and — I will save ye — I will 
save ye Rose — " 

He sprang from the couch, with one wild bound, he sprang into the cen- 
tre of the floor, with the long white sheet, hanging loosly from his upraised 
form, and extending his arms, with a maniac gesture, he seemed warding 
off the attacks of some invisible foe, while his eyes glared from their sockets, 
and his pale face was distorted by an exprassion, that looked like the terror 
of a lost soul. 

" The wood is dark — but I will save ye !" he shouted — " The thunder 
cloud darkens above, the lightning is around — but I will save ye ! Hark ! 
The sound of rifle shots— he is my own brother— yet, *yet — " he his5»ed it 

18 
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forth in a low whisper—*" He must die ! Th/y bear her away — they strike 
me down — but I will save you Rose !" 

He glanced madly round him, and then with a sudden spring, disappeared 
thro' the door of the chamber, laughing wildly as he fled. 

Blanche Walford was left alone. She turned to the door, for now all 
reason for remaining in the mansion, was past, she turned to the door, but 

volumn of thick and blackening smoke, came rolling thro' the aperture, 
and swept into the apartment. It stifled her breath and choked her utter- 
ance, and she fled to the open window for air. A sudden suspicion came 
icing over the very blood of her heart. 

" The mansion is in flames I" she exclaimed — " The lower story is oc- 
cupied by soldiers — hark I The tramp of men, and the sound of battle ! 
The smoke rolls blacker and thicker thro' the door way ; I hear the fire 
blazing; — I hear the crackling of the flames 1 There Us no hope 
for me !" 

" Ha, ha, ha — all is hope for thee my Blanche 1" laughed a bitter 
and sneering voice — "What meddling hand, shall tear thee from me 
now ?" 

And the form of George Percy, stood disclosed amid the smoke and 
gloom. 



CHAPTER THIRD. 
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" The battle smoke is gathering thick above the Ford, but I cannot yet 
think, the enemy will pass at this point of the stream ;" and as Washington 
spoke, he glanced from the heighth of the knoll, where he had reined in his 
gallant grey war horse, he glanced over the valley of the Brandywine, and 
then surveying the anxious visages of the officers of his stafl*, he continued 
— " Kniphausen will make a feint of passing here, while the main body of 
the enemy force their way above — ^" 

" General, I think you're right," exclaimed Mad Antony Wayne, spur* 
ring his brown steed, a step forward to the edge of t^e embankment, while 
his keen eye, drank in the vivid scene of the fight, in the valley below ; 
** Still I think it would be just as well for us to rush over stream, and give 
'em a warm Chester County reception ; Hessian gentlemen as they are, and 
clever fellows, to boot." 

" By the spirit of the great Condd I" cried a voice at his elbow, and the 
form of La Fayette, came riding forward to the General's side — " The scene 
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stirs a man's blood to look upon I The smoke hangs over the ford — froin 
the dark curtain rush bodies of armed men — from its folds glaresj the flash 
of rifle, and the blaze of musquet shot ! While on either side, pitched upon 
oppositQ hills, the two armies, like bloodhounds in the leash, are waiting to 
spring at each other's throats! A grand scene by the spirit of the Great 
Conde !" 

" Look yonder General ! Look at the golden-hued steed, speeding along 
the valley road ! He speeds towards us — his rider waves his hand. 'Tis 
the gallant Captain Waldemar by my soul ; he bears intelligence of the 

movements of the British host !" 

« 

-^nd as Washington turned to gaze upon the new comer, he beheld speed* 
ing along the road, toward the rising knoll, the gallant form of Randulph 
Waldemar, mounted on his beautiful steed— whose hue was like sunset gold 
— ^the neck arched, the mane waving to the breeze, while his broad chest 
stood boldly out in the light, and his nostrils trembled with the excitement 
of the battle field. 

In a moment Randulph the Prince, came riding up the knoll, and reined 
his steed by the side of Washington. 

" I have left my Riders of Santee, with the division of Sullivan, near 
Brenton's Ford," exclaimed Captain Waldemar, " and hastened southward, 
with additional intelligence of the movements of the enemy. One of my 
Riders — Sergeilnt Oabney — not half an hour since, espied a large body: of 
British, passing northward of this spot, some seven miles, on their way to 
the Forks of Brandy wine. Various rumors are abroad, in the country, but 
all seem to agree on one point. It is thought, the movement at this Ford 
with the Hessians, is but a mere feint, but that the principal attack will be 
made some miles above." 

A shade of anxious thought came over the brow of WashingtoR. He 
whispered a word to Randulph Waldemar, and then turning to the counte- 
nance of the gallant La Fayette, a hurried sentence passed from his lips. 

" Will you follow me?" the sentence was audible to the group who cir- 
cled round. 

" To the death !" whispered Randulph Waldemar. 

" To the death 1" echoed General La Fayette. 

And, in an instant, the commanding form of Washington, the manly fig- 
ure of Randulph, and the youthful form of La Fayette, were all enveloped 
in long, grey fatigue coats, concealing the color of their uniforms, and 
reaching to the tops of their long military boots. 

«« Gentleman" — cried Washington, turning to the officers of his staff, 
clustered on the height of the embankment—" I will reconnoitre, the posi- 
tion of the enemy, in person. I. desire you to remain here, clustered on the 
height of this knoll, above the battle-field. General La Fayette, and 
Captain Waldemar, we will away to yonder stream. Across the meadow, 
and up along the banks of the Brandy wine, lies out i^aVYv, k^^i ^^"^ 
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And ere a sound of exclamation arose ^ from the group, the three were 
speeding away, down the knoll-side, and over the meadow, their eyes fixed 
upon the thick clouds of battle smoke rolling above the Ford, while, thro' 
each interval of smoke and flame, the bands of the Hessian army were se^, 
clustering, in all the pomp of arms, and of banners, along the windings of 
the opposite hills. 

'^ The smoke arises thick and gloomy," exclaimed Washington, ^* and 
the fire of battle flashes over the valley. Yet, thro' smoke and gloom, lies 
our way ! In a moment, gentlemen, we will be in the very path of death !" 

And ere they plunged beneath the curtain of overhanging smoke, the eye 
of Randulph Waldemar glanced hastily over the field of battle, over the 
meadow, and over the uprising hill, where, gleaming thro' smoke and gloom, 
towered the mansion of Wild-Wood Grange. A strange, wild expression 
lit up the face of Captain Waldemar, his lip quivered and his eye flashed. 

*' A form appears at the window, her white robes waving in flame and 
battle-smoke!" he murmured. "It is her form" — he exclaimed, as the 
whole story of the appalling situation of Blanche Walford flashed over his 
mind. " I must save her, and by the honor of a true man, I will 1" 

Meanwhile rushing beneath the cloud and gloom of battle-smoke, rushing 
on toward the waters of the Brandywine, with the thick-leaved foliage arch- 
ing above his head, the dark, rough trunks of giant trees spreading around, 
Colonel Frazier led on, the men of Brandywine, to the fight, the sword of 
* Old Lovat' waving on high, while the tall form of the old warrior, his 
lofly brow, his chest of strength, and his arms of sinew, were shown in the 
fitful flashes of battle light, as clustering his men along the eastern shore of 
the stream, behind the trunks of trees, and beneath the cover qf brushwood, 
he waited the approach of the Yager * bands of the Hessian army. 

At the feet of Colonel Frazier, rolled the Brandywine, its clear waters 
rippling and bubbling with a song of rustic melody, as it swept onward 
with the clear sands of its bottom, rich, yellow and golden, beaming from 
beneath the sparkling waters. Along the opposite shore, the bushes were 
rustling and crashing with the march of armed men, and in a flash, each 
bush gave out its glittering rifle, and then a stout Yager, clad in green vel- 
vet, with ornaments of gold, /sprang from the shelter of each tree. Two 
hundred rifle men, stood disclosed in the light, each eye flashing, and each 
whiskered li^ wreathing with the. courage of the trained bloodhound, lappiog 
the first drop of foeman blood. 

" They spring from the shelter of the brushwood," shouted Colonel Fra- 
zier. " They spring into the waters of the stream I Men of Brandywine, 
mark, each man of you his man ; Let your aim be sure ! Remember the 
watchword — " 

* Hessian Riflemen. 
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*' Remember your daughter, torn from you by the hand of violence," the 
deep-toned vcnce, startled the ear of Norman Frazier. '* Remember the 
desolated hearthside of your infancy. Remember the long and bloody 
Charter of British Frapd, and British Wrong, written in the life-blood of 
millions. Remember Jacob Mayland, and then — Fire /'* 

And as the word rung thro' the grove, the tall and muscular form of the 
grey-bearded Stranger, stood, side by side, with Colonel Frazier, his glitter- 
ing rifle poised at his shoulder, while his attire of whitened furs gleamed in 
the light, and his face, with its outlines of premature age, and its expression 
of wrong suffered, and despair endured, stood boldly forth, from the back- 
ground of massive trees, and smoke clouded foliage. 

« They plunge into the stream," shouted Colonel Frazier. " Mark, each 
(me of you, his man ! Fire /" And then, like the crash of mmgling 
thunderbolts, meeting over the head of the benighted traveller, the report of 
an hundred rifles broke along the wood, and then a plashing sound ruffled 
the waters of the Brandy wine, and the waves, came rolling to the green 
shore, crimsoned with blood. 

" Upon them, draw your knives, and upon them !" shouted Colonel Fra- 
zier, springing into the stream, side by side with the stranger, the sword of 
Lovat waving on high, as he sprang. '' Remember the butchered school- 
master, and then, think of mercy, if ye can !" 

There was one terrible moment of blood and horror ; the men of Brandy- 
wine springing from the shelter of the green foliage, each hand raised, with 
the hunter's knife glittering in the light, the Yagers, in their attire of green, 
recoiling in the middle of the stream, while the upturned faces of the dying, 
aent red currents of warm blood, i^outing over the waters. While the 
Yagers recoiled, and the volunteers of Brandy wine sprang into the rivulet, 
there appeared, on the eastern shore of the stream, a giant negro, holding 
a snow-white dog in his grasp, with the left hand, while the right swung 
aloft a glittering scythe. 

'* Ha-ha—- Debbil !" the negro shrieked with a yell of wild delight. 
"Flame — smoke — rifle-flash — death-groan! Berry good! Debbil,see dat 
ar ? Hey 1 Smell de blood 1 Debbil grow fat on Hessian puddle, 'fore a 
minit I Look to de hill, Debbil ! Ha, ha, — see dem red-coats — see Hams- 
dorff ? Ha-ha— Debbil — at 'em trote, at 'em trote I" 

He sprang into the water with a wild yell, and at his side leaped the snow- 
white dog, following his sable master to the death. 

" I say there's a muss and no mistake !" shouted Hirpley Hawson bound- 
ing from the woods— "Look Iron Tom, and remember the hay-stack? 
Whoop? Heyf' 

" For Vengeance, for Washington and the right !" pealed the' shout of 
the Blacksmith, as he sprang into the waters, marking his victim as he 
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In mid stream breast to breast, met the foemen, the whiskered Hessiaov, 
and the stalwart Peonsylvanians, hand to hand, foot to foot, with the water 
gurgling from thejnouths of the dying, and splashing upward in the faces of 
the living, and the glittering knife of the hunters, c|^hed against the short 
sword of the Yagers, and the clubbed rifle was raised on high, while thicker 
and darker, swelled the tumult of the fray. 

And amid the storm, and smoke, sweeping right onward with giant strides, 
came the negro Sampson, his glittering scythe describiog a quick circle 
around his sable head, and then sweeping downward, with a force that no 
arm might resist, while a loud yell arose from the African, as Hessian afler 
Hessian fell dead amid the waters, with the teeth of the terrible white dog, 
clenched in the gashed and severed throat. 

" Another blow and we have them !" shouted Colonel Frazier, as in the 
very van of the fight, waved the broadsword of old Lovat — " Men of Bran- 
dywine to your mettle ! The watchword — ^Vengeance, Washington and the 
Right !" 

And at each word, a Hessian, bit the sands of the rivulet's bed^ 

" Remember the haystack !" shouted Iron Tom o' Dil worth Corner, parry- 
ing the thrust of a' Hessian sword; aimed at Hirpley Hawson's throat — 
«* Death to the slaves of the British Tyrant I" 

** That's jist what I say — " shouted Hirpley with an expressive grimace 
of his ugly face—" Dam 'em for their cussed Impu'dence ! To try to cut 
a feller down in that ar' way ?" 

" I say you dam Hessian, don't you grin at me in dat ar' way !" shouted 
Sampson waving his glittering scythe aloft — " De larf aint on your side, by 
a jug full ! Down dog^-at 'em trote Pebbil I Dar's a dog for ye ! Hah-a- 
whah ! at 'em trote !" 

" They give way I" shouted the stranger as his clubbed rifle was raised 
on high — " They yield ! Look Men of Brandywine, look how the bodies 
of your foes, cumber the waters ! The waves run crimson with blood — your 
own blood and the blood of your foes ! Another charge and we drive them 
back, step by step, to yonder shore !" 

And with one wild rush over the dead bodies of comrade and foe, the Men 
of Brandywine sNvept thro' the stream, driving their astonished foes, before 
them at every step, while the mingled curse and the yell, broke wildly on 
the air ; the smoke clouded the face of day above, and the gleam of arms 
flashed Swer the troubled waters below. 

" For Vengeance, for Washington and the Right!" shouted Colonel Fra- 
zier, as red with the blood of his foes, begrimed with smoke, and wet with 
the splashing of the water, he led on the encounter, driving the Hessians 
back to tRe opposite shore, in terrible route and disorder. 

" Look yonder !" shouted the grey beavded stranger — ^** The cavalry of 
the enemy are charging upon us ! They sweep down the hill*— the red coats 
In a moment they will be upon us !" 
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And as the Hessians gave way on either side, a hand of the enemy's dra- 
goons, some fifty strong, came dashing from the shelter of the underwood, 
their stout horses springing forward in the mad plunge of the battle charge, 
the neck of each steed arched, with mane and tail flung wavingly to the 
impulse of the breeze, and on ga\icly red coat, towering cap of fur gay with 
plumes, on upraised sword and helmet, glared the sudden ride flash, as 
with one sweep the red coated dragoons, came plunging into the waves of 
the wood-hidden Brandywine. 

"Over the rebels — " shouted the Leader — "over the rebels be- 
G-a-w-d !" 

" The ruffian Hamsdorff leads them on !" shouted Iron Tom Davis^ 
** Men of Brandy wine remember your oath !" 

A shout of execration burst from the yeoman-band as they beheld the 
corpulent form of the ruffian, his red, round carbuncled face, hedged with 
whiskers, and his large eyes, gleaming with an expression of brutal ferocity, 
as with shout and haloo, he led his men onward to the charge of, the 
stream. 

The yeomen of Brandywine stood the charge like men. Every form erect, 
every hand with the knife upraised, every eye fixed upon the fVont of the 
advancing troopers, they stood the charge, and as the Britishers came rush- 
ing on, the patriots sprang suddenly forward, tb the necks of the foemen's 
horses they sprang, their huntsmen-blades glittered alofl, wresting the flash of 
the rufiian sword, and every sword dealt a death, and every knife, sent a 
soul wandering to its last account. 

The charge was terrible. Elach tiny wavelet of that fair stream turned 
to blood, the faces of the dying, contorted with the spasm of violent death, 
thrust from beneath the waters, the last dreadful encounter of the wounded, 
with the living, ere they plunged below, the shout of the Britishers, the yell 
of vengeance, bursting from the patriot band, the hurrying of the foemen, 
to and fro, in rapid conflict, the confused gleam of mingling swords and 
knives, the smoke, the flash and the flame, all formed a scene of death and 
horror, that would have made, a demon laugh to look up9n. 

" ^ow Men of Brandywine, ahother blow for the murdered schoolmaster !'! 
the shout arose from the lips of the mysterious stranger, as tt knife waved 
on high in his grasp ; " These bloodhounds recoil ; up to their horses necks 
each man of you, and we have them !" 

^ And while the terrible fight was renewed, on toward the opposite shore, 
fiinging red-coat and patriot aside, with an iron hand, strode Colonel Frazier, 
the sword of Lovat waving alofl in his grasp, while his eye was fixed upon 
the figures of a band of Tory-Partizans, who attired in sable garments, with 
large slouching hats, and raven plumes, came gathering from the shade of 
the woods, along the western bank of the stream. 

" Ha — ^Ha — ^Ha — Ravens o' th' Hollow !" laughed a bold sneering h<»»^ 
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— ^* Here's flin for you but not much plunder ! The last efiir we were en- 
gaged in, was tolerably rich in the article of fun ; we carried her off for sar- 
tin. W-a-1 as I liye, yander's her daddy's farm, which Gilbert Gates^says 
we'll all share When its confisticated ; that's the word I guess 1 And by 
* * * * here's the old man himself" 

*< David Walford) you have a sword," exclaimed the stem tones of a de- 
termined voice, as Colonel Frazier came rushing thro' the waters, ** That 
sword cannot save you now. Give me back my daughter ; without stain, 
without dishonor, and there shall be no quarrel between us — " 

A coarse smile, wrinkled the muscles of the ruffian's visage. 

'* Without stain, without dishonor V* the sneering words burst firom his 
lips, as he glanced around the faces of his fellow ruffians. << Ha, ha, ha 
boys. Good — aint it ?" 

A flush, brightened over the manly countenance of the old soldier ; his 
lip quivered for a moment, and then the clear flashing glance of a determin- 
ed man, shot from his grey eye. 

" You have spoken your last word I" shouted Norman Frazier, as with 
one bold bound he sprang upon the grassy bank, and as he sprang the sword 
of Lovat, rose whizzing round his head—" Now by you die I" 

And quick as a lightning flash Dave Walford lay prostrate on the sward, 
driven to the earth by a half-parried blow of the stout broadsword, while 
his companions, thunderstricken by the sudden movement, started hurriedly 
backward, and Norman Frazier stood with his sword at the throat of the 
helpless ruffian. 

A moment of quick and terrible action 1 The old soldier with his sword 
raised on high, the ruffian eyeing the descending blow with one wild gUtnoe, 
the band of shrieking ruffians, and the terrible fight in the waters of the crim- 
soned rivulet. 

" Coward and liar, this blow is for my daughter 1" shouted Colonel Fra- 
,zier, and the blow came hissing thro' the air, when a quick splashing sound 
of the waters broke upon his ear, then a wild and hurried footstep, and like 
a thought of terror, a strange spectral figure, stood between the soldier and 
his victim, with a half clothed form towering in the light, with bared arms, 
raised on high, while a &ce, deathlike and colorless, with large, rolling eyes, 
glared in the visage of the prostrate ruffian. 

<< Walter !" slrrieked the Tory-Leader with a look of horror, as he sprang 
wildly on his feet, while Colonel Frazier started backward to the stream, 
with involuntary surprise— ^* Walter 1 Risen from the dead — ^I will not 
fight ye man !" 

" The knife is at my thrpat — ^the wood is dark — ^" shouted the maniac 
throwing his arms alofl, while his eyes, quick, vivid and blazing in their 
glance, glared with the light of coming death — " But I will save ye Rose, 
I will save ye yet ! Father--^ha, ha — the stab was sure. Brothra*— " he 
shrieked leaping forward, and seizing David Walford by the throat, with his 
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long, talon-like fingers — " Brother the hour has come. The curse of our 
race is upon the hour. li is the hour of death." 

Each brother sprang to the other's throat, their bared hands, were inter- 
locked in the wild strugg;le of life for life, and the terrible yell of the maniac 
brother, broke wildly and fearfully above the clamor of battle. 

•* Retreat boys — the rebel dogs are too much for us — be-g-a-w-d !" 
shouted a voice from mid-stream, and the hurried sound of the trooper's 
steeds, sweeping thro' the water, burst upon the air — " To the hill, boys to 
the hill be-g-a-w-d !" 

Colonel Frazier turned hurriedly, and glanced over the waters. The 
form of the burly Sergeant HamsdorfT, met his eye, as with sword up- 
raised and head turned over his shoulder, the ruffian, urged his men, toward 
the eastern shore of the stream, while at their horses flanks, hung the men 
of Brandy wine, dealing death at every blow, or dying like brave men be- 
neath the foemen's sword. 

Frazier confronted the advancing ruffian ; the sword of Lovat waved on 
high in his grasp; again and again, was the steed of Hamsdorff, driven back 
from the western bank of the stream. 

," Traitor and rebel — "shouted Hamsdorff— " Stand from my path, or 
rU pin ye to the sod, be-g-a-w-d !" 

Colonel Frazier sprang forward, the pistol of the ruffian was pointed at 
his throat, he sprang forward, but his right foot slipped along the sod into 
the stream, and thrown suddenly down upon his lefl knee, he was at the 
mercy of the trained assassin. 

The eye of the bravo was fixed upon the form of Norman Frazier, the 
aim was taken, the levelled pistol pointed at his heart. 

" This for the traitor !" shouted Hamsdorfl^he fired, but the ball whistled 
away among the trees, and relieved from certain death, the soldier sprang 
forward, upon the grassy bank. He glanced at Hamsdorff. A large, white 
dog was clinging to the Hessian's shoulder, the teeth, glistening and white, 
were fastened in his throat, while the red, round face of the ruffian was \ip- 
turned, to the heavens. He flung the pistol aside ; he endeavored to tear 
the dogh from his throat, but in vain. 

" At 'em trote — ha, ha — whah !" shouted a well known voice, and the 
giant form of Sampson, scythe alofl, and arms upraised, came rushing thro' 
the waters. " Dar's a Debbil for you I At 'em trote — lap um Hessian 
blood ! Marcy for de wild bar — Marcy for de painter — ^none for de Hessian ! 
Lap am blood, Debbil — at 'em trote — fast, fast I Ha !" 

The teeth of the dog sank in the Hessian's throat ; a low muttered growl 
broke upon the air. The bravo made a desperate struggle, he flung his 
arms of sinew and muscle around the body of the snow-white dog, spotted 
with blood, but in vain. The teeth struck deeper, his face was flushed and 
burning red, and his large, rolling eyes were starting ftom lYidt wy^^\a* 

}9 
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*' Take the dog— the dog off—" yelled Hamsdorff. << Take the brute off 
-.take—" 

** Remember the haystack !'' the shout broke from the negro. *' He shriek 
for marcy — you bum him 'live ! 'Spose you hab a tousand lives ! Samp- 
son hab 'em ebbery one, and he dog hab de oders ! At 'em trote, Debbii !^' 

The scene swam, for an instant, before the vision of Colonel Frazier— 
he looked again — the riderless steed of Hamsdorff was dashing up the hill- 
side — the face of the ruffian was thrust from the crimsoned waters, while 
his burly form, plunged to and fro in the desperate contest, with the snow- 
white dog. I 

"Off, Debbii— off!" 

The dog sprang aside, the scythe rose glittering in the darkened air, and 
then, while the shout and yell arose thundering along the grove, it circled 
around the head of the giant negro, it swept downward ! 

" Captain — be-Gaw-d, tell Percy Lord — I tried to carry the jade off— but 
— Be-G-a-wd " 

A shapeless corse floated on the waters, with a terrible gash severing the 
prominent chest from side to side, and thick masses of curdled blood crim- 
soned the waters round the negro, as he gazed on the face of the dead. 

" Massa May land — look heah ! Dat ar counts One for you ! Hah-a- 
whah— Debbii !" 

Norman Frazier looked not, upon the scene, with a second glance, but 
sprang forward, to join the patriots of Brandy wine, who, in mid-stream, 
were driving back the troopers of the enemy, with terrible bloodshed and 
havoc. As he sprang forward, at his very back, concealed by the clouds of 
enveloping smoke, David Walford, sank kneeling on the sod, with the gaze 
of his brutal eye fixed upon a stiffened form at his feet, half-veiled by the 
white folds of a blood-spotted sheet, flowing round the bared limbs, while 
the ghastly face relieved by sweeping locks of jet-black hair, was upturned 
to the heavens above, the eyes fixed and glassy with death. 

" And sob, Walter is gone !*' the Ruffian murmured, while a scowl dark»- 
ened over his face . " We fought in our mother's womb — we fought in the 
cradle — we fought when boy s-^ we fought when we were men — and there 
he lies ! We'll fight in the next world— we'll fight in » * » * !" 

• And he struck the lifeless corse in his rage. A faded ribbon, encircling 
the chest of the dead man, was severed by the blow — a withered rose-bud 
fell quivering upon the sod. 

<< It was her gift ! Fool I He kept a woman's gifl till death ! Ha, ha, 
ha ! Rock Farm is mine — now /" 

Folding his arms, with his rifle locked within their embrace, David Wal 
ford fixed his eyes upon the earth, and, unheeding the glances of the ruffians 



* Let those who pronounce this scene unnatural, look around the walks of every dajlifef 
andi then pass judgment on a brotiier's hate. 
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of his partizan Band, strode gloomily up the hillside, and, in a moment, was 
lost in the shadow of the woods. 

*' There he stands *— " he exclaimed, as emerging from the opposite side 
of the wood, the valley of the Brandy wine was opened to his view. « Yan- 
der stands the old man — half-recovered from his ^ of madness ! He thinks 
he killed his son, night afore last ; let him think ik still ! And with him, 
stands Captain Howard, and Colonel Ferguson — afleyeing the movemelnts 
of the rebel party, on t'other side of the Brandy win9-Ha ! What do I see ! 
* Them' three figures in grey coats ridin' along the stream, within rifle-shot 
of yonder party ! They're officers of rank ; I'd swear the middle one is 
Washington himself I Quick Dave Walford, and your fortin's made !" 

The Ruffian sprang suddenly forward, with his%ye fixed upon the three 
figures; in grey ufiiforms, riding leisurely along the opposite bank of the 
stream, with wreaths of battle-smoke floating above their heads. <* If I can 
reach yander knoll, where Captain Howard is standin', the rebel leader is 
mine !" 

Ten vigorous steps he sprang forward, he reached the knoll, where stood 
old Walford, the complacent Howard, and the manly Colonel Ferguson, 
with his snow white hairs waving in the breeze. The Bravo levelled his 
rifle at the tallest of the three soldiers, who were dashing onward, on the 
opposite side of the Brandy wine. 

" What would. you do?" exclaimed Colonel Ferguson, eyemg the sturdy ^ 
form of David Walford, which had thus suddenly been thrust before his 
vision, ^l You will not shoot yonder men, when their backs are turned ^• 
ward you ?" 

•* No d-o-n-t fellow — ^" drawled Clarance Howard — ** I don't like shootin' 
a man behind his back — ^It's in such d d bad taste." 

" Colonel Ferguson — " cried old Walford, as his hawk-eye glanced over 
the stream — «* You know not what you say. The tallest of yonder three 
soldiers is — ^Washington !" 

And hdre, tradition states, that the gallant old Colonel advanced a step 
forward, and impelled by some indefinable impulse, struck down the barrel 
of the Tory's rifle. 

*" It may be the rebel leader — " he said — " or it may, be nothing more 
than an aid-de-camp, but be it as it will, God never made that man, Wash- 
ington, for such a death I" 

And as the fatal aim, was stricken down, the thi^ soldiers in overcoats 
of grey, swept onward along the stream, and were lost to view, in the en- 
circling fi)lds of battle smoke. 

'^ The Hessians, muster along the hills in formidable numbers ;" exclaimed 



* This incident is no fiction. This narrow escape, made ^y Washington on the morning 
of the fight of Brandywine, the singular impulse which actuated the British Colonel, are 
alike matters of common tradition and accredited history. Btemal honor to the bivi% 
I, who althongh the oflioer of King George, saved the \l{«r<3^^«^^D^sMi>*^ 
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Randulph Waldemar, turning his face, to the nohle visage of Washington 
— " Think you General, the attack will Be made at this Ford?" 

A shade of solemn anxiety came over the hrow of the chieftain, as hav- 
ing completed their hazardous reconnoitre, they turned their steeds, across 
the plain of BrandywinJ, while the hand of the American*^ General uncon* 
sciously wandered to the hilt of his sword. 

« Would to heaven," he exclaimed in a low, yet impressive tone, with 
that wild glance of his eye, never noted, save in the crisis of some terrible 
game of hattle — ^' Would to heaven, this sword alone might fight the matter 
out ! The valley swarms with spies and tories, and I know not, whom to 
trust !" ^ 

" By the Spirit of the great Conde — " shouted La Fayette as they sped 
over the plain — " The pacquet may he right after all !" 

A rolling cloud of battle smoke swept around the gallant band, 
and Randulph Waldemar, was separated for a moment from his com- 
panions. 

His eye rested upon the hill of Wild- Wood Grange, distant some two 
hundred yards. The mansion was veiled in one enormous cloud of smoke 
— ^the smoke was swept aside for a moment, and a pillar of flame shot up- 
ward to the heavens. 

<' The mansion in flames ! She is in 'danger — her robe flutters from the 
window ! Now by the * * * above me, I will save her, or die in the ruins 
of yon burning pile !" 

He patted the arching neck of his golden-hued steed, and the noble animal 
sprang forward, with its gallant rider, speeding for the hill, wrapt in clouds, 
and lighted by the flame of the burning mansion. 



CHAPTER FOURTH. 

THE ^OUR AND THE MEN. 

** Her form appears at the window ; now the flames sever on either side !^* 
muttered Randulph as he swept onward, over the valley plain, the bullets 
whistling around his path at every step,— "The smoke gathers thicker 
around the window ; the flames shoot upward, far above the woods, away to 
the very zenith ! I must haste, or all is lost !" 

And striking the rowels into the flanks of his gold-hued steed, he darted 
onward, with a flashing eye, and a lip compressed with the terrible excite- 
ment of the moment, while over his soul in that dread instant, flashed all 
the memories of his life, like presentiments of coming de^tb. The thought 
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of his wroDged and broken hearted mother, mingled with Ae thought of th^ 
mystery, that hung round his own path ; and then came a dim and shadowy, 
yet impressive belief, that the young and gallant English Lord, whom he 
had encountered two nights agone, had some mysterious connection with his 
destiny ; that some terrible duty, bound them together, in the work of a hid- 
den fate. 

And then came the thought of Blanche, whose love, had not grown up in 
his heart from the intimacy of early years, not been nurtured by habit, or fos» 
tered by acquaintance, buf dawned over his soul in sudden brightness, aai 
tho' a new star, had been created in the heaven of his being, and with its 
sudden glory cast all former thoughts into forgetfulness. 

" My love was not the thing of a year, nor a day, nor an hour !" the 
thought flashed over tha mind of Waldemar — ^* It arose into being with the 
first look, it dawned into light with the first glance I One glance at her 
dreamy face — one glance at the eyes grand, and* dark as' night, and Love 
sprang into birth. The glory, and the soul and the passion of her intellect, 
mingled with my own being, as our glance met, and mingled for the first 
time. And now she is in danger, hemmed m by flame, overshadowed by 
death ! Shall death tear my new fbui\d love from my soul ? Perish in the 
flames she may-— but on the same pile shall blacken the corse of Randulph 
Waldemar!" 

He gained the base of the hill, his noble steed darted like an arrow up- 
ward, thro' the intervale of the age grown trees. And ais he sped upward 
and pnward, parties of American riflemen crossed his path, fleeing from the 
heat of the burning mansion, and his cheek was burned by red hot cinders, 
swept along the woods, by the morning breeze. 

He gained the summit of the hlil; all before him was thick and blackening 
smoke ; all above him was red and forked flame. The leaves of the sur- 
rounding trees were all a flame, the smoke concealed the mansion, like a 
pall of death, enveloping some funeral vault, and no sound of human voice, noC 
even the death groan, or the cry for quarter, broke the dread silence of the 
scene. 

Randulph plunged his steed amid the folds of the overhanging smoke, and 
in a moment, he stood in front of the southern balcony, with the hall door, 
yet untouclied by the flames, which hissed and circled around its pannels* 
and ran along the crumbling walls, like vast serpents, with forms of living 
fire. 

He flung himself from his steed, he rushed to the hall door, and started 
with astonishment sk he beheld, fastened to one of the pillars of the balcony, 
a magnificent war horse, of ebon blackness of skin, with broad chest and 
arching mane, and an eye of fire, that glared with horror, as the sinews of 
the noble animal swelled and writhed, with the terrible excitement of the 
scene. 

" I will save her yet!" muttered Randulph, as rushing between the ooU 
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umns of the portico, he entered the JiaH of Wild- Wood Grange, fitted with 
flame and darkened hy smoke — ** The smoke gathers aroond^and the flame 
flashes above — ^but I will saye her yet !" 

He glanced forward thro* the smoke and gloom, and discerned the out- 
line of the stairway, fronting his path, with the flames creeping round the 
bannisters, with their forked tongues blazing on high, whUe smoke, dark 
and dense, swept overhead thro' the passage above, in stifling masses, and 
flie steps of the staircase, crackled and trembled, with the fire raging 
underneath. 

His first step was on the stairway; his eye was fixed on the gloom 
above, when a footstep met his ear. 

And ere he turned to gaze, onward thro' flame and smoke, swept a tall 
and magnificent form, clad in robes of snow-white furs, with the strange 
glare that gave its wild lustre to the hall, falling over a calm and majestic 
brow, impressed with the tines of suflering and thought. 

'< The mysterious stranger of the valley 1" muttered Randulph, and as he 
spoke, the stranger glided upward along the crumbling stairway, like a ghost, 
and the smoke gathering thick and dense on either side, in a moment shut 
him from the view. 

Randulph sprang forward, half stifled by the stifling smoke, he sprang for- 
ward, and the sound of voices met his ear. 

«' The smoke gathers thick ; the stairway rocks and trembles ; I will save 
her yet ! I hear the sound of voices in the room. Her voice — the voice of 
Blanche— and the other voice ? By Heaven 'tis the voice of the English 
Lord ! A moment more and she will be saved ! A single moment !" 

He had reached the top of the stairway, and aU around him was dark as 
midnight. The massive j^anks of the landing floor were heated with the 
intensity of the flames, raging underneath ; before him all was gloom ; be- 
hind all flame ; above all darkness. The sound of a voice again broke on 
his ear. ^ 

'' Mine now — ^mine forever !" spoke the tones of that deep toned and de- 
termined voice-— *< Mine in life and mine in flame and death ! Ha — ha — " 
and the sneer came echoing thro' the gloom and smoke-—** Ha, ha — ^proud 
girl, have I won you at last ?" 

** Never !" resounded the voice of a woman, aroused to si\dden indigna- 
tion—^* Lord Percy advance a step nearer, and I will leap from this window 
into the flames below !" 

And as the sound of a quick, hurried struggle broke upon his ear, the 
smoke was suddenly wafted aside from the path of Waldemar, and he be- 
held a scene, that gave a brighter glow to his eye, a quicker throb to his 
neart. 

Standing in the centre of a large room, seen thro' the open doorway, was 
the stranger, his tall form, rising grandly amid the clouds of rolling smoke, 
while on one side in a shrinking posture, her arms clasped across her bosoni) 
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stood Blanche Walford, beautiful as a dream and on the opposite, side, 
driven beck by a sudden blow Greorge Percy of Monthermer, was gazing 
with a half drawn sword and a flashing eye, upon the sudden apparition, 
that had separated the maiden from his grasp. 

One glance at the clouds of smoke that darkened the walls, the ceiling 
and the windows of the apartment, one glance at the singular mingling of 
light and gloom that played around the strange picture, and Randulph 
Waldemar sprang to the side of the maiden. She raised her full dark eyes 
— ^their gaze met. She hailed him with a faint cry, and then a wild ring- 
ing shriek of joy burst from her lips. 

" My own, my beautiful Blanche — " murmured Randulph as he gathered 
her form of beauty within his embrace ; " let us away from this scene of flame 
and death T' 

She said not a word, but her eyes of midnight beauty were fixed upon his 
fi&ce, and her arms clung closer to his form. 

He sprang toward the opened doorway, his foot was upon the threshold ; 
he started back with sudden horror. The smoke had rolled aside from the 
landing place, at the top of the stairway, the flames were bursting from 
the oaken floor ; all hope of escape was over. 

Thicker and darker gathered the smoke, and fiercer crackled and hissed 
the flames, while the fire below roaiied like a furnace. 

** Never, tremble Blanche ; never fear !" exclaimed Waldemar — " I will 
save ye yet I' 

And as he spoke, the tall and handsome form of Geoi^ Percy stood at 
his shoulder, his eyes flashing with rage, and his lips firmly set 
together. 

" Unhand her — '* he shouted — ** or by the * * * who made me, we'll 
perish in the flames together! You have a sword — coward — defend 
yourself!" 

He sprang forward, with his sword raised on high. The blade glittered 
over the head of Randulph, and with one arm girdling the form of Blanche 
Walford, with one foot on the threshold and his face turned to his foe, Wal- 
demar drew his sword and stood on his defence. 

"She is mine — mine and none other than mine!" shouted Lord Percy, 
when his sword dropped suddenly to his side, his face changed to an ashen 
paleness, and he sank upon his knees, with his flashing eyes fixed upon the 
burning floor. A small pacquet with broad seal, marking the carefully 
folded paper, lay on the very verge of a widening crevice in the burning 
floor. The violent movement with which Percy had rushed forward, had loos« 
ened the ribbon that encircled his neck, and bound it to his heart, and the 
pacquet had fallen to the floor, as he was in the act of raising his sword. 

It was terrible to see the mingled expression that came over Percy's 
countenance, as groping along the floor, he extended his hand to grasp the 
pacquet, with the fear, that it might be consumed in the flames, vis^Jjle in all 
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the changes of his face, in the fixed glance of his eye, and the nervous trem- 
bling bf his lip. 

" Quick ! Captain Waldemar !" muttered a voice at his shoulder, and the 
lofty form of the Stranger, stood before him sword in hand — ^^ Look— -I have 
riven a panel from the wainscoting — it is thrown across the floor of the land- 
ing — ^you may reach the stairway, in safety ! In * * *'s name-— speed ye, 
speed P' 

It needed no second word, no second look. With one firm arm gathered 
around the waist of the beautiful girl, while her head, with all its midnight 
tresse^ falling loosely around the beaming face, was pillowed on his manly 
breast, the chieftain, sprang forward, and tho' the plank quivered and trem- 
bled like a reed beneath him, he gained the top of the stairway. It 
was encircled by smoke, and illumined by the glare of the raging 
flames. 

Another moment ! He descends the stairway, his noble form towering 
thro* smoke and flame. The steps creak and tremble beneath him ; the 
flames sweep against her dress of flowing white. He holds her aloft in bis 
manly arm — she gasps for breath, her bosom trembles, and her dark eyes 
flash. A terrible crash resounds thro' the burning mansion ; the stairway 
has fallen ; the flames sweep upward, and his noble form is lost to 
view. 

A solid step rings on the floor of the mansion hall, and thro' the smoke 
and flame, sweeps on the form of Randulph Waldemar. 

^< 'Twas a terrible leap Blanche ; and the crash was terrible, but I have 
saved ye !" 

And with the word, he sprang from the bosom of the flame, he sprang 
along the scathed sward in front of the mansion door. His noble steed was 
standing beside a lofty tree, with the loosened bridle-rein falling along his 
arching neck, while around and above him, gathered and blackened the 
smoke of the burning mansion. 

In a moment Randulph Waldemar wad mounted on his gallant war horse, 
the bridle rein in his right hand, while his left arm gathered to his heart, 
the queenly form of Blanche, with her dark hair streaming in wild luxuri- 
ance over her neck and shoulders, while a sudden flush brightened over her 
cheek, and a gleam, like the light of a shooting star, intense, vivid and flame- 
like, glanced from her midnight eye. 

'^Fear you aught, my Blanche?" exclaimed Randulph with his dark 
hazel eyes fixed upon her kindling face — " my steed sweeps down the bill 
—he speeds away toward yon plain with its pall of battle I Fear you aught 
my Blanche?" 

" Fear Randulph ? I feel no fear I" replied Blanche with a wild glow of 
enthusiasm as she flung her arms, closer around her lover's neck, ^< The 
battle flame flashes around us ; and the smoke gives forth its glare and me- 
teor ligh^ but I feel no fear !" 
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He pressed the maiden closer to his heart, and then his steed sprang down 
the hill, and soon was speeding along the valley plain, with all its gl6ry and 
its terror, darkening and flashing around him. ^ 

His way of escape lay directly over the valley, With the American army 
clustering along the eastern heights, while the western steeps were dark- 
ened by the hordes of the Hessian band. In front of his path all was smoke 
and gloom, with skirmishing parties t)f either army, engaging hand to hand 
along the green sward, while the bullet whistled along the air, and the glare 
of the cannon, flashing from the heights of the Ford, gave a wild, lurid radi- 
ance to the scene. \ 
" We will speed along the valley road between the two armies," whis- 
pered Randulph — " We will speed for Dilworth corner, where I will place 
you in safety until the fate of this battle day is known. Blanche cling closer 
to me now — \ire approach yon cloud of death and flame ; closer Blanche ; 
in a moment all danger will be passed, in a moment — '' 

A bullet came whistling along the air, from the Hessian army ; the snow- 
white robe that gathered round the maidenly bosom of Blanche, was 'stained 
with blood. 

And as Randulph beheld the crimson stain, with a kindling eye, the sound 
of horses hoofs, beating in hurried pursuit, struck his ear, and turning he be- 
held the dark steed of Lord Percy, rushing onward in his very path, at the 
utmost stretch of his speed. His rider, George of Monthermer, leaned over 
the arching neck, with his drawn sword gleaming on high, with his glance, 
vivid and flashing, fixed upon the object of his pursuit, white his countenance 
was impressed with one wild determined expression, that spoke of his fixed 
purpose, and resolved soul. 

** She is mine 1" came the deep toned shout of the desperate man — " And 
on the field of battle, will I tear her form from your embrace!" 

He came rushing on, in a moment his horse, would be side by side with 
the steed of Randulph. 

'* It must be !" muttered Randulph, as his eye beheld the crimson stain on 
the snow-^chite robe of the maiden, "Blanche our death bed may be this 
valley plain — from this green sward our souls may wing their way to the 
world beyond 1 Fear you death, love of mine ?' 

*' Not vith yon 1" murmured Blanche, and, her eyes beamed brighter, and 
more beautiful was the glow of her young face, as she clung to her lover's 
heart. 

" Coward, turn and defend yourself!" shouted a stern voice, and the steed 
of Lord Percy, came sweeping ^ng by the side of the American Chieflain ; 
the sword of Monthermer was raised in the air, his flashing eye was fixed 
upon the face of Randulph, and his arm was nerved for the blow of death. 

Randulph raised his sword to parry the descending blow, aod as the steel 
glittered in the light, the eyes of the antagonists met, and at the same mo 
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ment, some wild and terrible thought blazed from each eye, and paled each 

cheek. 

*< The Hous has not yet come /" murmured Percy, his sword swung to his 
side ; and at the same moment, his ebon steed reared suddenly on high with 
his forefeet thrust wildly forward, and then, with a quick and startling bound, 
he fell heavily back on his haunches, with the mortal wound of the cannon 
ball, severing the black skin of his glossy chest. 

And over the horse and his doomed rider, thrown along the green sward 
of the field, rolled a cloud of gathering smoke; it shut them in from the 
sight, like the death pall encircling the coffin and the corse. 

*< 'Tis a glorious scene, Blanche !" murmured Randulph, as his steed 
dashed onward ; *' The armies clustering on the opposite heights, the gleam 
of bayonet and the pomp of banners ! Might I choose my death, 'twould be 
a death on a battle field like this !^ 

The voice of the lover suddenly feultered, as he gazed upon the stain of ^ 
blood, that crimsoned the robes floating around the maiden's breast. 

"^he may be fatally wounded !" the thought flashed over his brain. **I 
will away from this field ; I will seek a place of safety !" 

And while he gathered Blanche to his heart, with a firmer embrace, his 
steed swept along the valley, with the speed of wind. It was a strange 
sight, that gallant rider, dashing thro' the smoke of battle, the white robes 
of the maiden fluttering in the breeze, while the outlines of the golden- 
hued steed, the waving mane, the arching neck, the proud toss of the head, 
and the magnificent proportions of the limbs, were one mom^ seen, revealed 
in sudden and vivid light, and the next instant, veiled in as sudden tho' black- 
ening shadow. ^ 

On and on he swept, speeding along the valley plain, with his steed urged 
to the utmost extent of his speed, and Chadd*s Ford was soon lefl behind ; 
the house of the murdered schoolmaster was passed, and the pleastint shadow 
of a green dell, reposing between two high hills, brilliant with the sword 
and bayonet of the American host, was presently seen, thro' the wreaths of 
cannon smoke ; quiet and peaceful as in the olden time of halcyon rule. 

Randulph struck for the lovely dell, he dashed thro' a party of American 
rifles, he sped along the woods, and then a track of green fields, and whitened 
buckwheat traversed, he was soon speeding along a winding road, leading 
eastward to Dilworth Comer, overhung by long lines of magnificent forest 
trees, here the giant trunked chesnut, with its broad green leaves, there the 
grey sycamore flinging its massive shadow over the brown earth of the road 
side, and a little farther on, a clump of lie white oak, the ash, and the 
beachen trees, arising on some green knoll by the road side, mingling their 
rich and luxuriant verdure, faintly tinged by the breath of autumn. 

Many a pleasant field was lefl behind, many a green hill ascended, many 
a lovely hollow passed, and then, ascending the steep of a lofly hill. Ran* 
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dulph beheld, within cannon shot, the brick walls of the deserted town of 
Dilworth Comer, the dark timbers of the blacksmith's shop, and the cottage 
with its uprising well pole, all occupying the rising ground in the vicinity of 
the four cross roads^ ^ 

** Yonder, Blanche, you may remain, until the fate of this battle-day is 
known*^ — whispered Randulph, as he suflfered his horse to pace the road 
side, with a less hurried movement. ** The broad blaze of day streams over 
this luxuriant land ; 'tis yet unclouded by battle smoke !" 

** How still, how quiet, how dead, seems everything around us !" whis- 
pered Blanche, fixing her full dark eyes on the visage of her lover. ^* It 
seems as tho' all nature, was hushed in solemn awe of the approach of 
battle 1" 

*< Blanche, your dress is crimsoned with blood !" exclaimed Randulph, 
** and yet, your cheek pales not, your eye still gleams with its wonted fire ! 
Are you wounded, Blanche ?" 

So hurried had been their flight, that the maiden had not noted the stain 
of blood crimsoning her dress. She cast her glance hurriedly downward, 
and in a moment, her fair white hand was placed, within the folds of her 
dress, upon her bosom. 

Randulph held his breath, and gazed upon the maiden with all Aie anxi- 
ety of his soul, pictured in his countenance. Blanche drew her hand froif 
^ her snow-white bosom. The hand was stained with blood. She whispered 
a word to her lover. 

The wound was slight, the bullet had but grazed her bosom, crimsibning 
her dress with a sudden tho** slight effusion of blood. 

*< You are not injured then, Blanche, God be thanked I" exclaimed Ran- 

«. dulph, as his bronzed visage lit up with a sudden flush of joy. ** But here 

we are, at the Cross Roads of Dilworth Corner. Liook around, Blanche-* 

not a sign of life meets your eye. No living being within sight ; all is silent, 

hushed and dead!" 

And as he reined his steed, in the open space, forming the centre of the 
Cross Roads, Blanche raised her head from his breast and gazed around. 

All was silent as midnight. The full blaze of the morning sunbeams, 
fell warmly, and with a golden light, over the massive brick walls of the 
deserted inn, the sloping roof of the cottage, and the circular wall erected 
around the well, but the tavern was untenanted by human being, the cottage 
was voiceless and silent, and no merry sound of clanging anvil, or ringing 
hammer, broke the silence of the blacksmith shop of Ii^n Tom o' Dilworth 

Comer. 

All was still and silent as tho' a plague had swept the place. 

The Inn of Dilworth Comer, was a stracture of massive brick, with a 
porch extending along its westem front, and a lordly buttonwood tree, as- 
cending from the sward, and flinging its wide branches over the roof of the 
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mansiou. A wild vine hung, trailing, along the northern gable, its green 
leaves, contraalting with the dull red of the brick. 

At a few rods distance, on the opposite side of the road, was the cottage 
of the stout blacksmith, a one storied structure, with a neat garden in front, . 
a well on one side, and a mass of foliage on the other. Like the Inn it was 
silent as the grave. The morning was rapidly approaching, the noonday 
hour, but a voiceless silence hung upon the landscape. Not a shout, or the 
bray of a watch-dog, or even the gentle sound of lowing of cattle was heard. 

The * inn and the cotlage were deserted by their denizens ; war had des- 
turbed this quiet nook of rural solitude, and with it, brought a dark 
presentiment of coming horror. 

'< Look to the south, Blanche ! Yonder are the white tents of Greene's 
division, dotting the hillside. How proudly the American banner waves 
in the morning light, over the lines of brave men, drawn up in order 
of battle." 

Blanche gazed to the south, and her eyes brightened with a gleam of 
pleasure. Within the distance of a quarter-of-a-mile, arose a green hill, its 
summit crowned with woods, and the gentle slope of its breast, whitened 
with the tents of the American soldiers. The broad banner of the stars, 
waved proudly over the General's marquee, toying with the breeze and 
sunbeams, as gaily as though no stain of blood, was to redden its folds, ere 
the close of day. 

Suddenly the echo of horse's hoofs was heard, toward the north. So 
deep was the silence, which lay upon the landscape, that this familiar sound, 
struck upon the ear, with a strange emphasis. It came from the bye-road, 
leading toward Birmingham meeting house. 

In a few moments a dark bay horse, emerged from the shadow of the trees, 
in front of Iron Tom's cottage, and came, dashing at full speed, toward 
the Inn. 

A wild cry of joy, burst from the lips of Blanche. 

The rider of the strange steed, was a woman, and though her dress 
was torn and soiled with dust, Blanche recognized her cousin at a 
glance. 

It was Rose Frazier I 

Ere a moment, had flown, Blanche flung herself from the arm^of Ran* 
dulph, and Rose was at her side, they gazod in each other's face, 
with a look of deep joy, and then were buried in eacrf other's 
arms. 

While Randulph, gazed upon the forms of the fair girls, in mute surprise, 
a sudden rustling, was heard, among the shrubbery, in the rear of Iron Tom's 
cottage, and a noble steed cleared the thick hedge at a bound. 



* The Inn of Dilworth Corner, (as I am informed by my esteemed friend, the Senator 
Myers, of Delaware County,) was tenanted, abom the time of the battle, by Miyor Haiper, 
who proved himself, an able soldier, on the well contested field of Brandy wine. 
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The dress of the rider, was covpred with dust and spotted with drops of 
blood. His dark brown hair, hang lank and wet about his neck. Hig 
broken plume, drooped over his heated brow, and it was evident, that he 
had ridden, far and long, at peril of life and steed. 

" Clerwoode !" exclaimed Randulph. 

The new comer made no reply, but urging his horse to Randulph's side 
seized the extended hand of the chief, and wrung it with a vigorous 
grasp. 

For a moment there was silence. 

Randulph's manly countenance reddened with a warm glow of pleasure, 
his dark hazel eyes grew bright and then dim. A manly tear stole down 
his olive cheek. Clerwoode gazed in the captain's face with evident signs 
of emotion. His upper lip quivered, and he brushed his left hand, partly 
across his eyes. 

" Clerwoode I am glad to see you !" said Randulph in a quiet but em- 
phatic tone. " When we left the hills of the Santee, I swore that I would 
keep you, as the apple of my eye. • Ho^ could I have entered the presence 
of your widowed mother, without you ; without her only son?" 

" Well — well — Captain," exclaimed Clerwoode, in a hasty tone, assumed 
to hide his emotion, " I swore I'd fool the Britishers, and by the Lord I've 
kept my word !" 

Meanwhile standing in the centre of the road. Rose and Blanche, were 
buried in each other's arms. Their emotion was too deep for words or tears. 
Blanche had feared that her cousin was lost to her forever ; for the two past 
days, a fearful presentment of wrong and outrage had rested on her soul. 
Rose, had dared death, and untold dangers worse than death ; she too had 
feared she might never behold a face from home again. 

And now thry stood locked in each other's arms, Blanche's raven black 
hair, streamed over the shoulders of her cousin, while the face of Rose was 
buried in her bosoyi. 

This scene, was broken by the voice of Randulph, after the lapse of a 
few minutes. In brief words, he spoke of the necessity of his return to the 
army, with the young soldier Clerwoode^Le Clere. 

" An hour may decide the fate of this day. This inn will be a safe retreat, 
Blanche, for you and your friend, until the close of the fight. The fight 
once over, I will return to you again. Till then Blanche ferewell. Come 
Clerwoode, we must away !" 

He spoke in a hasty tone, as though he feared, his manhood, might be 
shamed, by an expression of the emotion, which throbbed throughout his 
heart. 

Blanche and Rose, stood side by side on the porch of the inn, while Ran- 
dulph and Clerwoode, turned their horse's heads toward the valley of the 
Brandywine. 
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A look front each soldier to eaoh maideD, a wave of the hand and they 
were gone. The echo of their horse's hoofs rose on the air ; the sunlight 
fell over their retreating forms, and the maidens were alone, in the sileooe 
'of the hour. 

Rose gazed in the face of Blanche, with a look of deep meaning. Her 
dark eyes, dilated, with' an expression, whose import, Blanche, could not 
fathom. It was wild and fearful and full of some dark mystery. 

" What mean you. Rose ?" exclaimed Blanche, gazing wonderingly into 
the face of her couzin. 

'< Come," whispered Rose, moving along the porch, to the open door of 
the inn, " Come I I have a story to tell you, Blanche, so sad, so fearfiil, 
that my heart grows cold to think upon it ! But God is just, and He wiil 
avenge the innocent, ere the day is over. Come Blanche, I will tell it to you, 
this story of a hideous wrong." 



CHAPTER FOURTH. 

HIS ORACB, GEORGE, DUKE WASHINGTOIT^ VICEROY OF AMERICA. 

A GENTLE knoll, lining its grassy bosom, from the level of the meadow, 
its summit crowned with trees, and its sides decked with flowers. A gentle 
knoll, encircled by the greenery of wild vines, from whose leaves are thrust 
the hues of flowers, with the tall grass waving in the autumnal air. 

A gentle knoll, uprising from the valley, like a brave warrior, sleeping 
afler a hard fought tight, a robe of flowers, round him, and a lofly plume of 
trees upon his brow. 

Yonder is the meadow of the Brandy wine, one unbroken sheet of summer 
green, yonder, winding along in light, are the waters of the rivulet, with« 
sombre battlement of woods, arising on its western shore. To the north 
among the hills of Brenton's Ford, you behold the gleam of Sullivan's am»; 
to the south, you hear the clangor of Wayne's battle music. This knoli 
uprises between the two points of flght, a quiet spot, amid the terror of 
attle. 

Even at this day, many a traveller turns aside from the beaten road, and 
fastening .his horse, to the rustic fence, ascends the gentle knoll, and from 
its height, as from an altar, gazes over the valley of the Brandy wine. Yesi 
with eager steps, he brushes among the wild vines which beset his path, be 
stoops to deck his bosom, with the wild flowers which grace the hillside, b^ 
ascends the knoll, and stands beneath the shadows of the trees, upon 
its brow. 
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Lordly trees, by Heaven ! Five oaks, encircle the brow of tha( mound- 
like knolL Five oaks, with b^h and chesuut and maple trees between, 
leaving a circular space in the centre, whereon, grows a thick and tufled 
moss. These oaks have trunks like the columns of some temple, dark, rug- 
ged and massy. These oaks, have%stout and wide reaching Nmbs, thick 
with broad green leaves. The chesnut and the maple, and the beech, have 
died and^ been reproduced, again and again, but these five old oaks, who 
shall count their age ? 

When these five old oaks were saplings, there were gallant red men in 
the land, stern warriors, whose religion, was honor and love and revenge. 
This knoll was an altar, yonder sky its roof. Hundreds of years have past, 
since then ; the red men have been crushed beneath the blood-stained feet of 
Christian civilization, a nation has arisen from a family of provinces ; a Re- 
pvblic has sprung into birth, from the gory sea of revolution. 

Still the five old oaks, raise their proud forms on the brow of the knoll 
and reach forth their hundred arms to the sky. 

God avert the day, when these oaks, shall arise in a Despot's kingdom ! 
Grod avert the day, when Priests and Factionaries, shall have done, their 
work of treason, and transformed the America of Washington, into the 
America of Anarchy, Civil war and Despotism ! 

Oh, would to God, that every Priest or, Demagogue, or Factionary, who 
essays, to do his little work of cant and hypocrisy, might come to this valley 
of the Brandywine, might ascend this knoll, and kneel down in the place of 
holy memories. 

Here, while kneeling on the moss, which is consecrated by religion, by 
history, by patriotism, in sight of this valley, whereon, the tide of battle 
flowed, on the renowned eleventh of September, here, while kneeling, under 
the shade of these five old oaks, the words of treason, would be forgotten in 
the syllables of prayer. Here under this green sod, would be buried, and 
forever buried, the watchwords of discordant factions and ambitious Priests; 
their cant about the Bible, which they read but to distort, about that Slavery, 
which they attack but to strengthen, about that Human Progress, which like 
the car of Hindoo superstition, is to crush, our holiest institutions and dear- 
est memQries, under its wheels. 

For the summit of this gentle knoll, was consecrated by a scene of the 
deepest interest, on the memorable battle day of Brandywine. 

It was eleven o' clock in the morning ; that moment, when an awful pause, 
a fearfiil expectation, intervened between the fight of the morning, and the 
battle of the afternoon ; it was eleven o' clock, when a solitary traveller, 
whose way had lain, along the Brandywine road, approached this knoll of 
the five old oaks, and ascending its side, disappeared within the foliage of 
the trees. 

The branches of the old oaks, mingling with the leaves of live cVa.^'dks^^ 
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and maple and beech, enclosed him like a curtain. Flinging the rein on the 
neck of his grey horse, he dismounted. Trembling beams of sunlight, fell 
through the thick leaves, over his kingly form. A solemn silence, reigned 
within the shadow of the oaks. Thickly clustered green leaves, above, aod 
soflly tufHd moss below; massive 'trunks all around ; the scent of flowers 
on the air, which came rustling through the trees ; and a glimpse of the blue 
sky, visible through an opening, in the foliage, the place, was well adapted 
for deep and absorbing thought. 

The traveller, with his back against a giant oak, at one end of the glade, 
and his arms folded on his breast, gazed intently on vacancy, with his 
dilating eyes. 

A mighty emotion, shook his powerful frame. Yes he, the man, who 
in battle, was calm, as an image of carved marble, now felt the threes of 
an agitation, which quivered through every fibre of his soul. 

That face whose commanding features, were never shadowed by an emo- 
tion, when exposed to the gaze of men, now jquivered in every muscle. That 
calm grey eye, so full of mild benignity, at all times, even when it Reamed 
over the ranks of battle, now dilated and blazed. That massive chest, 
heaved and writhed, beneath the folded ' arms. From head to foot, this 
mighty man, trembled with an emotion, whose intensity cannot be told 
in words. 

Washington, was in the presence of his God. 

Yes, yes, he had hastened from his army, to the quiet knoll, for a few 
brief moments, to hold converse with his Maker. Washington was in coun- 
cil with Jehovah. 

A world of thought flashed over his brain. Hope, fear, joy, triumph and 
doubt, by times, assumed the sway, or mingling together, deepened the emo- 
tion, that shook the chest of the mighty man. 

It is my solemn duty, to fling off the covering of frost work, with which pos- 
terity, has enshrouded Washington ; to show the man, as he was, all feeling, 
and enthusiasm and all kan. 

Ever and again his thoughts found utterance in words, now quick and 
hasty, and again low, deep toned and prolonged. 

" Would it might be so, would it might be so !" murmured Washington, 
as he paced up and down the sheltered glade. << Would that it were the 
will of Grod 1 That this day might be the last of the war ! T^e last daj 
of the long and bloody massacre ! Yes, yes, were the position of the enemy, 
the invader, but once taken, could I but behold, his ranks drawn up in 
order of battle, I would advance to the charge, I, myself would head the 
army of freedom, and by one determined onset, decide the fete of the 
war !" 

For a moment he stood like a statue of carved marble. Not a fibre of 
his commanding frame, but was firm as adamant, not a muscle of his set 
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features, but was fixed as steel. His eye, alone, betrayed emotion, Sar ^ar* 
ing on vacancy, it shone like a flame. 

<< Gould my life determiae the war," he said in a deep and soleftin tone, 
** this very day, would I pour out my blood, an oflering to God, ftSr the free* 
dom of my land!" 

There is a sul^imity of tone and manner, which shames the poverty of 
words. That sublimity of the will, centred in one object, was in the man- 
ner and tone of Washington, as he spoke these words. 

*^ Would that my death, could end the ,war, and give freedom to this 
land !" 

And then, as if the multitude of overpowering thoughts and hopes and 
fears, citowded like phantoms, on his soul, he sank slowly upon his 
knees. 

Clad in his warrior costume, with head uncovered, he railsed his hands, 
and spoke with his God. 

With his face upraised, his eyes lifted to heaven, his brow radiant with 
emotion^ he plead with God, that he might lay down his life, for the free- 
dom of his land. 

It was a picture for history to c'rish with pious reverence. 
The grove of trees, the massive oaks sweeping round the scene, that man 
of iron strength and muscular frame kneeling in the centre of the sward ; 
his warrior costume, the coat of blue and bufl*, the sword trailing on the sod, 
the long military boots, and the epaulettes glittering on each shoulder,- 
these formed the details of the picture. Then that face, whose features, 
seemed to have been formed in a mould of deep serenity, now quivering 
with agination, while the grey eyes, lifted to heaven^ burned with a sublime 
resolution. 

The voice pf Washington, fell round the grove, with that soflened and 
most impressive murmur, which links itself with the syllables of prayer. 
Meanwhile the grey war horse, stood with the rein thrown over his arching 
neck, quiet as some statue-steed, erected in the crowded city, a witness of 
a warrior's triumph. 

*< Merciful Father! The contest has been dark and bloody. Armies 
have sunk to death, in this cause ; the bones of the dead have whitened 
every battle field. Massacre, and wrong, and outrage, have tracked their 
footsteps, over the land, in the blood of an innocent people. Now, O Grod, 
let the humblest of thy servants beseech Thee, that war may pass from this 
land ! Thy name has been with me, as a sword and a shield, in the dark- 
est hours of this contest ! In the battle, in the triumph, and in the defeat, 
in camp and- in field, I have called upon Thee, and heard thine answer in 
the death cry and the battle shout 1 

** Now, kneeling on this soil of my native land, thy humble Minister, 
whom thou hast commissioned to work out a natbn*s freedom, I send up 
my prayer to Thee, and with the memory of a thousand fi^Vi\a,'^^^v(^|»>a&- 
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fore my soul, I beseech Thee, let the sword of the Destroying Angel, wave 
no more over the land ! 

" In the name of the Martyrs who have died, blessing Thee, on ten thou- 
sand battle fields, in the name of Ihe patriots of every country and clime, 
who, having each fulfilled their mission on earth, now surround thy Throne , 
in the name of Jesus, our Saviour, I beseech thee, hear my prayer. 

*< Let me, O God, this day, lay down my life, an offing in the cause of 
freedom 1 Let my blood be a sacrifice, acceptable in thy sight, in the cause 
of that liberty, which is true Religion ! Yes, yes, 0, Father, with heart, 
and voice and soul, I beseech thee, take my life, and give freedom to this 
land, even before yon sun has set !" 

He paused and looked up to heaven. With clasped hand and bumiog 
eyes, he paused, while his voice died in his throat. 

Here was a scene for the Christian to contemplate, while his soul wan- 
dered back to the groves of Gethsemane. 

There Jesus, with the blood-drops starting from cheek and brow, plead 
for the salvation of the world. Here, in this quiet grove of Brandywine, 
Washington plead, with God, for the salvation of his country, with an 
Agony, second only in intensity, to the sorrow of Christ the Redeemer. With 
reverence be this spoken ; but let no dry formalist, or complacent Pharisee, 
carp at this record, which names Washington, in the same breath, with the 
Saviour, whose Minister he was. 

Bowing his head, in voiceless prayer, for a few moments, he was silent 
as the grave. While thus occupied, the foliage at his back was thrust aside, 
and the face of a man appeared among the green leaves. Had you been 
there, you would have started with surprise, as you remarked, how^ like the 
face of Washington, was this strange countenance. 

Suddenly Washington arose ; he turned ; he beheld the face, and, ere a 
word might pass his lips, the foliage was thrust aside, and the form of the 
J3tranger stepped from beneath the shadow of a giant oak. 

They gazed upon each other in mute surprise, Washington and the 
stranger. 

There stood Washington, clad in the military costume of his army, with 
the sword by his side, and the epaulettes glittering on each shoulder. There, 
too, confronting the Chieflain, stood the stranger, his form, bearing in its height, 
its breadth of shoulder and outline of chest, a marked resemblance to the pow- 
erful frame of Washington. He was clad in a long grey surtout, buttoned 
up in front, and reaching to the knees of his booted legs. He wore a plain 
farmer's broad-rimmed hat; and his right hand grasped an oaken staff. 

There was something mysterious in the manner of the stranger. Gaze- 
ing steadily in Washington's face, he slowly uncovered his head, as though 
he stood in the presence of a king. It was strange, to see the likeness 
which his face bore to the countenance of Washington. His features were 
cast in toe same massive mould ; his brow, bold and thoughtful, his nose 
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prominent, his mouth determined, his chin fesolute, Even his hair was 
arranged like Washington's, afler the fashion of the time. As he stood there, 
ccmfronting the Man of his age, his face here the same resemblance to 
Washington's, that an inferior copy does to a portrait by some world re- 
nowned master. His face lacked the soul of Washington's countenance, 
his eye the fire, his brow the expression of indomitable energy. 

For a few moments, Washington and the stranger stood regarding each 
other, in silence. Each seemed to ^1, that in the other, he beheld, the In- 
carnation of some great principle. 

*' Pardon me. Sir," exclaimed the stranger in a tone of gentlemanly cour- 
tesy, <* I am a stranger in this part of the country, and have lost my way. 
I would thank you to direct — ^" ^ 

He paused suddenly, as though some secret feeling, had mastered these 
words, uttered in the quiet tones of a well-bred man. He paused, he advanced 
a step, and a solitary exclamation broke from his lips— 
You are Washington !" 
And you*—" hesilated Washington. 

My name is Howe," exclaimed the stranger quickly. As he spoke his 
grey surtout flew open in front. With a start Washington beheld the crim- 
son uniform of a British General, which with its gaudy trappings of gold, 
had been hidden beneath the overcoat. 

There was a moment of deep silence, and deeper surprise. 

*< Greneral Sir William Howe," continued the Stranger afler this pause, 
** Commander in Chief of his Majesty's forces-. This morning, ere daybreak, 
I rode from our camp at Kennet's square, and lost my way, among the bye- 
roads of the valley.. Passing in the vicinity of this grove, a few moments 
since, I heard your voice, and having fastened my horse to yonder fence, 
came hither to enquire the way. I am now — " 

<' On American ground," exclaimed Washington, gazing upon the British 
Commander, with a meaning glance. 

" Hah ! American ground ?" echoed Howe witn a slight start. '< One 
word from you, and I am prisoner, in the heart of the reb — that is the con- 
tinental army." 

" The American forces are within pistol-shot, from this knoll, both on the 
north and south," calmly replied Washington. " Across yonder meadow, 
and up yonder heights," pointing to the west, '< lies your way. To be plain, 
with you, General Howe, you are in my power, but } cannot take an un- 
generous advantage of an enemy. Yonder lies your way ; it needs but five 
minutes gallop, across the meadow, and over yonder hills, and you are in 
the heart of the British army — " 

Howe advanced toward the tree, beneath whose shade, he had entered the 
^de, and then suddenly turning, confronted Washington again. 

*< Sir, let me beg the privilege of a moment's conversation with you " he 
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exclaimed in a quick tone. ^< And let me confess at once, that it was with 
the hope, that I might encount^ you, that I rode forth this morning—'* 

(c Encounter me t" echoed Washington. <' And with what UiotiTB did joa 
desire ai} interview, with the commander of the American forces V* 

'< Sir, I beseech you hear me, fbr one moment. The King my master, 
has heard of your self-denial, your indomitable energy, yoiir sincere, although 
mistaken patriotism^ He has heard of all your personal qualities, which 
alone have dignified, this revolt, with the name of a war. Believe me, his 
admiration for your character, is sincere. And it is to you, that he ap* 
peals, and by your oath of allegiance, asks you to stay this rebellion, in its 
desolating career. Yes, Sir, the King my master, has commissioned me, to 
appeal to you in person. His majesty has more confidence in your honor, 
than in your Congress, or in any ambassadors or commissioners, whom 
either party, might appoint, to settle the difficulties of the colonies with the 
Mother Country." 

" I know not the drifl of this appeal," replied Washington with stem dig- 
nity ; " but you can tell your King, that a spirit has been raised throughout 
this wide land, which will not be laid to rest again, until these colonies, are 
recognized by his majesty and the world, as an Independent empire." 

" Independent empire !" echoed Sir William Howe. " That is a vain de- 
lusion, Sir. Rebellion in all the history of man, never found any termina- 
tion, but punishment from the Sovereign, whom it defied, or Anarchy from 
the miserable success, which it won. No, Sir ! Let it be yours to act the 
nobler part, and merit the gratitude of the King and the world — " 

" In plain terms, brand my name with the epithet of Traitor?" 

'' The King commissions me to inform you," continued Sir William Howe, 
without appearing to notice the indignant exclamation of Washington; 
" That any efforts of yours, to restore peace to these colonies, will not be 
forgotten by him — ^" 

He paused, as if to note the effect of his words. Washington stood calm 
and immoveable, with his gaze fixed upon the face of the British 
General. 

" In fine," pursued Howe, " I am insttucted to offer for your acceptance, 
a iitlej which no subject ever won, by his simple merits, in all th^history 
ofGreat Britain—" 

He paused again. As though deeply impressed by the words, Washing- 
ton folded his arms, end suffered his head to ^roop on his breast. His eyes 
were fixed upon the ground. 

** Let us imagine a case. ' By your means, the colonies return to their 
loyalty, and the royal government is firmly established. In that case Sir, 
I am instructed by the King my master, to offer to Creorge Washington, 
Esquire, the Vice-royalty of his majesty's kingdom m America} with the 
title of Duke— " 

He stood awaiting his answer, with his eye, fixed anxiously on Washing- 
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toil's iaoe. Wa^hingtoo, lemaiaed in the position^ which he had ^ussumed, 
at first, with his arms folded, his head drooped on his bo3om> and his eyes 
cast to the earth. 

Duke! ^ 

Aye Duke Washington, second alone tp the King himself io t^^ ai^d 
power! 

Say, was not this a glittering, boon to hold before the eyes of a simple 
Virginia gentleman, one plain Master George Washington? 

'* Hbve you no answer, to this ofier, irom his Majesty ?" exclaimed Howe 
afler a long and anxious pause. 

Washington slowly raised his head. His look was full of quiet 
dignity. 

" I have just been thinking of the ten thousand brave men, who have Jaid 
down their lives, in this cause. I have endeavoured to recall the horrible de- 
tails of each battle-field, where brave and virtuous men, sank down to death, 
fighting for their native land. I have tried to bring up before me^ the mem- 
ories of Bunker Hill, Lexington, Quebec, Long Island, White Plains and a 
thousand nameless frays, where your arms, were crimsoned in the blood 
of peaceful men." 

^' And you wish to terminate this disastrous war ?" 

*' And your King, wishes me to barter the blood of my countrymen and 
the whitening bohes of her battle fields, for the bauble of a coronet, the 
empty jingle of a title!" , 

The manner of Washington was withering, as he gave utterance to the 
sentiment. 

'^ Go, and tell your King," h^ resumed extending his good right arm, 
** That were George Washington, to betray the trust reposed in him, there 
is not a soldier in the Continental army, who would hesitate to shoot the 
traitor !" 

Howe was silent. His frame shook with emotion, and he turned his head 
away, for a single moment. 

*^ O, Sir, your King has a most elevated estimate of honor and faith and 
manliness! What though thousands are butchered for a shadow, what 
though a nation of widows and orphans, heap their curses on this war, what 
though the land grows rich with the graves of its massacred children. 
Your King would pay for it all, with a ribbon and a bit of tinsel !" 

Howe extended his hand, and with a sudden movement, and seized the 
band of Washington. 

*M am a Briton," he said in hurried tones, "A British General, and the 
subject of a British King, but I do — I do respect you as an honest 
man !" i 

He said these words in a voice of deep emotion : when Washington looked 
around again, the British General was gone. 
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• 
Casting his gaze towards the meadows of the Brandywine, in a moment, 

he beheld the form of a horseman, attired in grey, and riding a noble white 

horse, speeding rapidly toward the rivulet. As Washington looked, there 

was the sound of a musquet shot, followed by two others in quick succession, 

but the horseman passed on unharmed, he gained the waters of the Brandyr 

wine, he passed the stream and disappeared, beneath the shadow of the trees, 

on the opposite bank. 

Washington was alone again. At his feet, distinctly relieved by the green 
of the moss, which formed the carpet of the glade, lay a large square pac- 
quet of white parchment, encumbered with a massiiiB seal. 

It was the royal seal of England. Washington raised the pacquet, 
slow^ unrolled it, and with a calm smile, perused its contents. 

These words were prominent, among the multitude of royal phrases and 
legal tautologies : 

— Geos^b, dukb Washiicoton, our well beloved Vioesoy of Amesica— 

It bore the signature of the Idiot-Bang of England, and was, nothing more 
nor less, than letters patent from his Majesty, constituting the Anieri* 
can leader, for his high services, in restoring the revolted colonies to their 
allegiance, Duke Washington, Viceroy of America. 

^Greorge Washington gazed upon this glittering manifestation of royal 
fkvor, with a smile, and then,«with one quick movement of his muscular 
arms, tore the parchment into fragments, and trampled the royal seal of 
England under foot. 

" To thee, O, God, do I resign the issues of this day i If the gift of my 
poor life, will bring freedom to this land, then, O, Father, I will most gladly 
lay it down, a sacrifice upon the battle field !" 

With this voiceless prayer, Washington mounted his steed, and descended 
from the knoll of the five oaks. 

And on this knoll the moss grows green as ever, the trees arise, with 
trunks like granite columns, and limbs as large as the trunks of common 
oaks ;. there are green leaves still overhead, and soft turf still beneath. And 
here, as the autumnal day went down, have I lain, while the purple gloom 
of twilight gathered over the valley. The shadows of Washington and 
Howe, have risen before me, in the silence of that grove, as an old soldier, 
whose white hairs swept his shoulders, spoke, in trembling accents, this 
tradition of Washington, who was too proud to be a Duke with a princely 
revenue, too proud to be the Viceroy of a British King/ 

* This inddent was related to me by an old veteran, who pointed out the knoll, on whoie 
sammit it occurred. In an old English magazine, I find an allaaon to a curcnmstanceof this 
kind; it is hinted that the King sought to purchase Washington, by the offer of a Duke^ 
dom, about the time of the Battle of Brandy wine. 

Whether a vain tradition or a solemn fact, thia incident is fraught with a sabliiBa moiaL * 
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CHAPTER FIFTH. 



THE DRBAM. 



It is but a Phantasm, a dream, and yet unlike the dreams of most roman- 
cers, it is a dream with a meaning, a phantasm with a moral. 

AH men are dreamers. The geologist dreams, when he gravely attempts 
to reason himself and others, into the belief of a Pre- Adamite world ,* the 
historian dreams, when from a few puerile fictions, he constructs a solemn 
' and truthful chronicle ; and a very dreamer is your portentious Divine, who 
would convert the world, by describing, in lively colors, the terrors of hell. 
All men are dreamers, from the niggard of a Dollar- worshipper, who builds 
up a fortune, to be squandered by his profligate heir, to the Ideal Perfection- 
ist, whose supreme elixir for the evils of society, is, by turns, a very popular 
theory of government, where every man administers justice for himself, with 
Knife and Torch ; or an Association, which herds men, women and children 
together, in a farm, like cattle in a barn-yard, or yet again, a Flesh-abhor- 
ring society, which, holding the butcher and his stall in superlative abhorrence, 
conftnes itself to saw-dust bread and raw turnips. 

All men are dreamers, and some have blessed, and some pernicious 
dreams ; some are beautiful as light, some ugly as a cankered heart ; some 
are nightmare convulsions, full of revolution and horror, and some are like 
the golden visions, which come over the soul, in the sleep of the summer's 
dawn. Tet, all are dreams. 

Why should not your Romancer have his dream, as well as your geolo- 
gist, your historian, your divine, politician, or perfectionist?. 

Here, then, is our dream, which came over us, while the incident of the 
last chapter, was yet green in our memory. The reader is fairly warned, 
that this dream has no connection with the mere story of the book, but is an 
Episode, which intervenes between the more stirring incidents of the ploty 
like a quiet vision of memory, breaking in upon the the stirring prospects of 
the future. 

It is morning, in a populous city. An immense crowd blocks up the ave- 
nues, around a massive building, whose lofly walls arise, from among green 
bowers of foliage. Trees, and walls, and roof-tops, are black with people. 
Here are grey -haired men, and blooming maidens, here are mature matrons, 
with babes in their arms, and here are the bronzed faces of early manhood, 
and the careless visages of youth. The wide city has given forth its popu- 
lace, who come thronging around this palace, eager to behold a strange and 
wondrous scene. 
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The marble palace arifes in the centre of a spacious park. Gates of iroD, 
and massive railing, with points sharpened like spears, defend it from the 
pressure of the crowd. Here, within this park, you behold winding walks 
of brown gravel, contrasting with gentle slopes of green lawn ; here are 
statues and fountains, trees and flowers. 

The palace i^ a massive structure of marble. Its outline arises from 
among the trees into the sky, like an image of vague immensity. From its 
windows, so lofly and impressive in their architecture, float cloths of gold, 
and banners inscribed with rnany a quaint yet meaning device. High, over 
all, over trees, and fountains, and marble walls, and dense masses of people 
from the dome of th^ palace, floats the broad banner of England, its colors 
of blood sweeping gaily into the. clear blue sky. 

Along one of the wide walks, leading to the palace, are files of soldiers, 
attired in crimson, a massive fur cap on each swarthy brow, a musquet to « 
each shoulder, and the broad banner waving overhead. In two brilliant 
lines, one on either side of the walk, they extend along the park, from the 
iron gates, to the massive door of the palace. 

In all that vast crowd, every eye is fixed upon the palace door, in mute 
expectation. Suddenly the deep silence, which marks the anxiety of the 
populace, is succeeded by the clangor of trumpets, the roil of drums and the 
thunder of cannon. 

A wild murmur breaks on the air, and then a wilder hurrah. From the 
main door of the palace, a gorgeous pageant emerges into light ; a gorgeous 
pageant of courtiers, attired in silken robes, with a man of noble presence 
at their head. 

He stands alone, on the marble steps of the palace, that man of com- 
manding stature and kingly look. Royal robes of crimson droop from his 
shoulders ; a glittering coronet flashes from his brow, the sword of state, 
gleams along his thigh, and stars and ribbands, heave into light, with every 
respiration of his muscular chest. 

Who is this man of noble presence? Hark ! How that shout swells on 
the air ! Ten thousand voices shriek one name, ten thousand eyes are fixed 
upon one form. Mothers lifl their babes on high, pointing their gaze to 
that man, whom to look upon is glory ; grey-haired veterans uncover their 
heads in honor of his name ; bearded men send that name in thunder to the 
skies. 

How name you this city, the time, and the man ? 

The city is Philadelphia, the year 1800, the man— Listen to that shout 
for his name. 

" Hail to the Viceroy of the King ! Hurrah, hurrah for His Grace ! 
Hurrah for Duke Washington !" 

Yes, Duke Washington ! He comes forth from his palace, to receive the 
shouts of a pliant populace. He walks beneath the shadow of a British ban* 
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ntr, he walks between long lines of British soldiers, he stands ei^, a British 
Duke, the Viceroy of a British King. 

Our dream assumes another form. 

The golden sunlight is streaming through the emblazoned windows of an 
apartment in the palace of St. James. In that gorgedbs anti-chamber, are 
clustered a band of Lords and ladies, arrayed in all the lustre of 9tars and 
coronets. The walls are hung with pictures, on whose faded canvass are 
delineated the triumphs of the British empire. And, among the glittering 
frames, along the tapestry which conceals the walls, are grout)ed the ban- 
ners of many nations, won on the red field of battle, by British arms. Here 
are trophies from all the world. The oriflamme of France, the rude flags 
of &r distant Barbarian kings, the gon&lon of Spain, the broad banner of 
the United Provinces of Holland, these all are grouped among weapons of 
battle, the tomahawk of the Indian, with the sword of the French knight, 
the flame<tlike crease of the Malay, with the javelin of the Hindoo. Here 
are innumerable proofs of the greatness, the glory and the fame of England. 
Where are the proofs of her crimes ? Leave that to God and the Last 
Judgment ! 

Here, in this anti-chamber stored with flags and trophies from all the 
world, are gathered the lords and ladies, the proud nobility of Britain. 
Every tongue is hushed, in expectation of a scene, fraught with the deepest 
interest. 

The Viceroy of America, and his Britannic Majesty, will, in a few mo- 
ments, meet face to face, in that ante-chamber of St. James. 

Suddenly a massive door is flung open. The gentfemen in livery an- 
nounce the King. At the same moment another door, on the opposite side 
of the chamber, rolls back on its silver hinges. Those gentlemen in livery 
announce the Viceroy. 

The King and the Viceroy meet in the centre of the ante-chamber. Need 
you ask, which is the Master, which the Servitor ? That fine old gentle- 
man, with the vacant face and the bulging eyes, that good humored old man, 
with his portly form bedizened with a robe of crimsof, his receding brow 
glittering with a crown, his fat, gouty fingers grasping a sceptre, that is 
King George the Third, of England. 

Then that man, in whose presence lords and courtiers seem to stand in 
silent awe, that man, with his towering form, arrayed in ducal robes, with 
his calm and imperturbable visage, whose every lineament betokens com- 
mand, surmounted by the vice-regal crown ; how name you this kingly 
stranger ? His Grace, George, Duke Washington, Viceroy of America. 

The humble Virginia planter has become a Duke, the rebel has been 
tran^ormed into the Viceroy of the King whom he defied, the Father of his 
country, into the courtier of a tyrant. 

He kneels ; he kisses the hand of Majesty ; in low tones and set words* 

22 
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he announces to the King his master, that rebellion is crushed, and loyalty 
triumphant, in the Provinces of America. 

Then that corpulent old gentleman, with the vacant iaoe and the bulging 
eyes, answers in short quick sentences, and testifies his delight, that his 
ftithful servant of Mount Vernon, has returned to his duty, and crushed the 
rebels of America. 

The Duke Washington rises to his feet, he stands erect, in the pride of 
his commanding look and kingly stature, he feels the vice-regal qrown upon 
his brow, the vice-regal robes upon his limbs, and gazing on the pitiful old 
man, whose gouty fingers have bestowed these honors, he. exclaims, 

" For this, I betrayed my country !" 

Such would have been the position of George Washington, had he betrayed 
the liberties of his country, for the smile of a king. 

Again the dream changes. It is a dark and fearful change. 

The scene is Tower Hill. In the centre of a dense mass of human be- 
ings, arises a blackened and hideous spectacle. In the centre of that vast 
theatre, whose stage is the hard earth, whose walls are houses, castles and 
steeples, tapestried with human faces, whose roof is the calm blue sky, 
there glooms a strange panorama of death, a scaffold, with the executioner, 
the victim and the axe. 

All London gives forth its crowds, to-day. Lords and beggars, bankers 
and thieves, fine ladies of the court, and courtezans of the sidewalk, the 
starving populace of St. Giles, and the sybarite nobility of St. James, are 
here assembled, waiting patiently for the commencement and the end of the 
bloody drama. 

Two figures stand on the scaffold, beside the block. Is not the block 
itself a pleasant sight? So grim and grisly, with the saw dust strown all 
around it, and many a harsh notch dented in its oaken surface ? These 
notches are but the rugged handwriting of the executioner ; each notch testi- 
fies to one death. The block is the Doomsman's ledger. On that block 
have been laid the hofids of Endapd's proudest nobility, those gallant men 
who fought against the Usurper of Hanover fbr their rightful King : that 
heap of saw dust has drunk their blood. 

That grim figure, standing on one side of the block, with bis fiice veiled 
in crape, and the glittering axe in his hand, that is the Executioner. The 
other figure, standing erect, in all the pride of godlike majesty, with his 
calm face, motionless as marble, his dilating grey eyes, raised fixedly to 
heaven, that is the rebel and the traitor, George Washington. 

He stands there, firm as he has stood amid the conflict of many a glo- 
rious field, waiting for his doom. You descend from the scaffold ; you» ask 
the meaning of this spectacle ; you have your answer from ten thousand 
voices. 
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** That is the traitor, who rebQiled against his King in America. He was 
defeated at Yorktown ;^his army massacred; and his fellow rebels forever 
crashed. He was brought to England in chains, tried in Westminster Hall, 
and, to-day the Felon dies !" 

The Executioner approaches ; he disrobes his victim. Yes, those rough 
hands of the Deathsman, ungird Washington's sword, strip the warrior's 
coat from his shoulders, and he stands erect, with his bared neck ready for 
the stroke. 

Another dark figure approaches ; this is not an Executioner, but a priest. 
He bids the rebel prepare for his doom. He urges the traitor to repent his 
foul sin, of revolt and treason. He entreats the Felon, to make full renun- 
ciation of his felony. 

Not a word from Washington's lips. One brief prayer to his God, with 
uplifted eyes, one brief prayer for his country, now bleeding, in her bond- 
age, and then, he kneels. The mo)> of lords and ladies, beggars and 
courtezans, this populace and nobility of England, hold their breath. 

Washington, kneeling on his scaffold, is like a God reposing on his shrine. 

He lays his head upon the block. The sun shines upon his bared neck, 
and on th^ glittering axe. That axe sweeps in the air, it glimmers for a 
moment, and then sinks with a heavy sound. The head falls upon the saw 
dust of the scafibld. 

^^ Behold 1" croaks the Deathsman, seizing that head, and holding it up 
to the gaze of myriads, while the life-blood falls in a torrent upon the quiv- 
ering body ; '* Behold, the head of a traitor !" 

Such would have boen the fate of George Washington, had he fallen into 
the power of the British king. 

Our dream, now, becomes wild and confused. It hurries us, with the 
celerity of thought, from the State House of Philadelphia, to the streets of 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin. In each of these cities, an awe-stricken 
crowd is gathered around the ghastly fragment of a human body, hung on 
high, for public scorn ; a festering limb, or an arm, or a trunk, that bleeds 
in the hot sunshine. On the State House in Philadelphia* over the very 
door of the Hall of Independence, is nailed a human head ; green with cor- 
ruption, clammy with decay ; horrible and sickening to look upon. It is 
the head of Washington. Yes, yes, he has died the death of the traitor, and 
his limbs are Scattered abroad, as a terror to all rebels; his head is naijed 
to the door-posts of Independence Hall. 

Our dream is over. It has served to show you, how gorgeous a traitor 
to his country, Washington might have been, had not his soul been pure, as 
bis arms were triumphant. It has also served to show you, how generous 
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would have been the mercy, which George the Third would have extended 
to Washington, had he been unfortunate or unsucees^l. 

Our DRBAM is past, and in its place comes a beautiful aad blessed bxalitt. 

In the hearts of millions, the name of Washington dwells, like a saint in 
its shrine. Throughout this wide land, whenever a mother would ask God's 
blessing on h^r boy, she links, with her prayer, the name of Washington* 
Whenever an old veteran, who stands on the borders of Time, wkh ooe £ooit 
crumbling in the sides of the grave, would teach the religion of patriotism, 
to a new generation, the name, that falls from his lips, only surpassed io 
sanctity by the name of Qod, is the word, Washington. We treasure that 
name in our prayers, we link it with our hopes, we join it with our mem- 
ories, aye, we, the People of the United States, send that name, naoming, 
noon and night, on the common week*day and the Sabbath- of rest, as in- 
cense to the skies, a sweet smelling savor to the throne of Almighty Grod. 

Washinotoiy I That name is the obkito of our land, the soul of our 
liberties, the Patron-Saint of our soil, whose shrine is in the hearts of four* 
teen million worshippers. 



CHAPTER SIXTH. 



ROSB Ain> BLANCHE. 



Rose and Blanche, sat by the window, wiA the cool breeze bbwing 
freshly in their faces. There was a wild vine, with thick green leaves and 
yellow flowers, trailing along the window, and the light of morning, came 
faintly and soflened, into the chamber. It was a fine oki room, with a 
massive cupboard^ painted a dull blue, occupying one comer, a bed with 
snow white counterpane, placed opposite, and high backed oaken chairs, 
grouped around the whitewashed walls. There was an air of honest com- 
fort, and good humored ease, about the place. 

The maidens had passed through the deserted hall, they had ascended 
the wide stairway of the Inn, they had traversed the spacious entry on the 
second floor, and entering this chamber, they had seated themselves, in two 
high backed chairs, beside the window lodcing to the north^ There was 
another window, facing toward the west, with a snow white curtain, droop- 
ing to the floor. 

And there in that deserted mansion, while all around was silent as mid- 
night, sate the maidens, their faces and forms, presenting a beautiful and 
elective contrast. 

The queenly form of Blanche, was inclined gently forward, its outlines 
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revealed by the white robe, spotted with crimson along the bosom, while 
the more diminutive, yet full and well-proportioned figure of Rose^/ras 
seated opposite, it3 rounded symmetry disclosed to every advantage by the 
close-fitting folds of the green riding habit. 

liCaning gently forward with one hand upraised, while her tongue gave 
utterance to a story of fearful interest, the lovely face of Rose grew trem- 
blingly eloquent with emotion. Her eyes, distinguished by that softening 
hue, which melting a dead azure into expressive grey, gives such witching 
power, to the glance of woman, now enlarged and burned with deep emotion. 
Her dark brown hair, gath^ed behind each ear, in a mass of curls, gave a 
beautiful relief to that fair countenance, which now glowed with the hues of 
the damask rose, and now was pale as a sllix)ud. 

Her lips, dropped gently apart, disclosing the white teeth, were singularly 
expressive. Her upper lip was marked by a short curve, which at times, 
gave it an expression of laughing scorn, while the lower one, slightly pro- 
jecting, with its hue, matching in dewy beauty, the heart of the torn rose- 
bud, was full of womanly voluptuousness.* 

The hair, the eyebrows and the eyes of Blanche, were black as midnight* 
Her dark hair, parted in the centre of the high forehead, was tastefully dis- 
posed, around a face of swelling outlines, with skin, as clear and transpar- 
ent as a snowflake tinted by a sunbeam. Her eyes, were large, intensely 
dark, and full of enthusiasm. Her mouth like the rest of her features, was 
faultlessly formed, and on its curving lips was wreathed the same expres- 
sion of calm beauty which spoke from the high brow and swelling cheek. 
Her form with its commanding stature, its full bust, drooping into the slender 
waist, and the widening proportions below the waist, presented an effective 
contrast to the figure of Rose, which shorter in stature, was yet moulded 
with more roundness of outline, more voluptuousness of shape. Blanche 
was the lily, slender and white, yet graceful ; Rose was like the flower, 
whose name she bore, more rounded and swelling, more compact in outline, 
yet of a beauty, which came warming and blushing into its perfect 
bloom. « 

In one word, Blanche was the ideal of that enthusiastic temperament, 
which makes life itself, but one continuous dream ; Rose, the incarnation of 
that more womanly organization, which is formed to love, to bear, 
and revere. 

And there, as they sat in that lonely chamber, a story of fearful interest, 
fell from the tretobling lips of Rose. 

'^ The last gleam of sunset, streamed through the deep silled windows 
of the ancient chamber. I was alone. Crouching in one comer of that 
dieary room, my hands clasped, and my head drooped on my bosom, I 
listened, mtently for the slightest sound. My brain was frenzied with 
the incidents of the last forty eight hours. Two days bad c^nse^ ^:&\ 
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gone since I had been a prisoner, in this dreary room of ftock Farm. 
Two days were gone, and I had endured the threats, the brutal in- 
solence of this ruffian, who 'Shrunk from no crime, not even from murder 

nor God of heaven I From that which tongue grows palsied to 

name! 

'* I sank down in one comer of the room, while the last beams of the sun 
came streaming through the windows. You know, Blanche, it is a dark and 
dreary place ? The walls are concealed by dark walnut wainscotting, the 
floor is painted black, and the spacious hearth, surmounted by heavy carv- 
ings wears the same dull and dreary hue. I sank down in one comer (^ 
the chamber, my brain fevered by the incidents of the last two days. That 
fearful night lyhen the storm howled over the forest trees, and the lightning 
flash^alone, illumined the wild-wood path, while Clerwoode urged his horse 
forward, amid all the terrors of the tempest ; that terrible jnoment, when 
Clerwoode fell bleeding on the earth, and the ruffian of Rock Farm again 
claimed me for his victim — These thoughts, Blanche, were with me, as 
sinking down on my knees, I liltened for the faintest sound. 

'* All grew dark around me, all was silent throughout the mansion. Over- 
powered by the fearful rbemories which darted through my brain, I fell into 
a feverish slumber. I was dreaming of my home, of my father, of you, 
Blanche of you, when I was suddenly awakened, by a faint sound. 

** In the dimness of the twilight, I beheld standing in the centre of the 
room, a tall figure, whose dark outlines were faintly relieved, by the light 
from the window. It was David Walford. 

" Ck)me girl," said he, in his rough tones — " You've trifled with me long 
enough I Look at the trouble I've had on your account. Weren't we mar- 
ried two nights ago ? Didn't I strike that boy in uniform, from his horse, 
when he tried to carry you off? Don't yo' remember, how like a corpse, 
he looked, as he lay, without sense or motion on the hard ground, with the 
lightnin' quiverin' over his face ? And then that wound, that deep gash 
over bis forehead — ho, ho, girl, d'ye remembei^ that 7"^ 

I listened to the ruffian's taunts in silence. Well I remembered the scene 
in the wood, well I remembered the terrors which darkened over my soul, 
when I was conveyed to Rock Farm, a prisoner in the hands of this reck- 
less man; I remembered it all ! But no word passed my lips. For two 
days, I had listened to similar taunts ; I had ^solved to suffer, in silence. 

/* Come, girl, you've carried on this game long enough," exclaimed David 
Walford, with a lowering scowl. " Do yo' know that I've a notion, to 
bring matters to a pint, mighty quick. Yer my wife ,* we were married two 
nights ago, an' if you like, we kin have the ceremony performed agin. But 
out o' this house, you sbant go, until you own me as yer lawful husband—" 

" I will die first !" 

'< The scowl gathered darker on the brow of the ruffian. He gave utter- 
ance to a brutal laugh. 
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««D'ye know Polly May land, the old Schoolmaster's daughter? One 
Captain Howard was in love with her ; the girl was mighty proud, but he 
brought her to terms in a jiffy " 

*' What mean you ?" I exclaimed, gazing in the face of David Walford, 
while my heart grew heavy with a strange presentiment. 

*''This afternoon not more^than an hour ago, Polly Mayland, was 
strayin' about near Wild- Wood Grange. This minit, Polly Mayland is 
safe in this house, and so is the Captain. You look thunder struck my 
girl?' Oh, I had not any thing to do with bringing her here, upon my 
word, I had not. My band — the Ravens b' th' Hollow— did not carry her 
oflr— oh no ! Ha, ha, d'ye hear that ?' " 

*' As he spoke, a wild and piercing shriek thrilled through the lonely 
chambers of the desolated farm house. I started to my feet, in horror. My 
Grod ! That shriek pierced my heart, like a death knell. As I stood list- 
ening in silent awe, it rang through the mansion, yet again and again. I 
felt my heart throb, and my veins swell to bursting. With one sudden 
bound, I darted from the ruffian's embrace, I sprang through the door of 
the chamber, and in a moment, I was speeding along that dark and gloomy 
corrider, which traverses the entire extent of the mansion. My footsteps 
were stayed beiR>re a massive door, from whose crevices flashed red gleams 
of light. There was a shriek, a deep groan, and then all was still. The 
next moment, the door flew opei^ ; I beheld the form of an officer in British 
uniform, and then, Blanche, I beheld a woman's form, standing erect, in 
the centre of that large and gloomy chamber, with the beams of a lamp fall- 
ing over her face. She stood like a thing of marble, so straight, so 
motionless, so silent, so like a spirit from the other world. That wan face, 
that look — oh, God, I shall never forget it I Blanche, it is noonday, and 
the glad sun, and the free air, come freely through the window, but a mid- 
night darkness covers my soul, when I think of that awful scene. Let me 
draw closer to you, Blanche, let me utter the full horror of 'this story, in a 
whisper, let me ^" 

With an eye darting unnatural light. Rose half-raised her form from 'the 
oaken chair, and flinging her arms around the neck of Blanche, spoke the 
last words of the fearful wrong, in a husky whisper. \ 

Blanche grew pale as death. 

^' And you escaped ?" she exclaimed. 

'* Last fiight, David Walford and his mffian band, conveyed me from 
Rock Farm, some eight miles northward, into the limits of the British camp. 
Need I repeat the story of my escape ? This morning, Clerwoode Le Clere 
this gallant young soldier, appeared in the farm house, where I was impris- 
oned ; in a few moments, I was on my way to Dilworth Corner. Cler- 
woode had not been severely wounded, in the conflict, on the night of the 
storm. Laid insensible on the earth, by a blow from the cowardly ruffian, 
he did not recover his consciousness until the following moruin^. Ft^tci 
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that time, until the moment of my escape, he hung round mj path, like a 
guardian angel, determined to rescue me, or die in the attempt.'' 

^' Have you seen Mary May land, since last night ?^ 

^* I heheld that Wan face, I encountered that maniac look, hat for a mo- 
ment, and then Ml insensible on the floor. When I again unciesed my 
eyes, Mary was gone 1" 

There was silence for a few moments. Blanche and Rose sat gl^sing in 
^ach other's flices, while the hideous crime, which had been committed in 
Rock Farm, the night before, rose, in all its horrors, before their souls. It fell 
with a deadening, stunning weight upon the heart of Blanche, depriving ber, 
for the moment, of the powers of speech and sensatioil ; while Rose cod- 
temptated the memory of that crime with aflright. The fiuse, the look of 
Mary Mayland^ were with her ever, like a phantom, hovering before the 
eyes of the dying. 

So deep was the horror, which each maiden felt, that all other incidents, 
of the past two days, sunk into nothingness. 

The scenes at Wild wood Grange, the presence of Washington, and his 
brave generals, the manner of her father, Randulph, his confession of love, 
and her trembling response, all were for the moment forgotten by Blanche. 
Nor did Rose call up to remembrance, the face of Clerwoode, his hurried 
words of passion, her own hurried answer, when, in the moment of her es- 
cape, she sunk on the bosom of her preserver. All thoughts of love were 
forgotten in the horror of that nameless wrong. 

" Did you not hear a groan f exclaimed Blanche, with a look of alarm. 

" It was but fancy," replied Rose, " it was ** 

* The words died, half-uttered, on her tongue. A low, deep moaning 
sound thrilled through the mansion. With an involuntary movement. Rose 
hastened to the door, and, followed by Blanche, hurried along a gloomy 
entry, in the direction from whence the sound was heard. In the obscurity 
of the pa!bsage, the maidens listened with painful intensity. Again, that 
low moaning sound, half sigh, half groan, came, subdued and deadened, to 
their ears. 

Rose soflly opened the door of the room, in front of which they stood, 
and the maidens beheld a sight of deep and fearful interest. 

The beams of the morning sun were pouring through the broken sashes 
of two small windows, into a contracted apartment, destitute of all furniture, 
or ornament of any kind. There was the glaring ceiling, and the bare 
walls of a cold dead white hue, there was the simple fireplace, with the em- 
bers of extinguished flame smoking on the hearth, and there was the heavy 
mantel-piece, grotesque with cumberous carvings ; but furniture, fr orna- 
ment, of any class, there were none. 

In the centre of the oaken floor, beside the prostrate form of a woman, 
knelt two figures, one at her head, and one by her side. The manly form 
kneeling beside the pioetrate woman, waa attired in a half-military aniform. 
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a course grey coat, buttoned to the throat, aud crossed by a l^oad belt, 
supporting a powder horn. The broad brow, the ruddy cheeks, and blue 
eyes of this muscular man, were relieved by thick curls oT clustering golden 
hair. 

Kneeling beside the head of the prostrate woman, was a giant negro, his 
dark skin bared to the waist, while his right arm was entwined around the 
handle of his blood-stained scythe. The other arm was laid upon the head 
of a magifificent dog, whose white fur was spotted with crimson stains. 

The figure of the woman was silent and motionless as marble. She lay 
extended on the floor, the graceful and rounded proportions of her figure 
but scantily concealed by the short petticoat of coarse cloth, which formed 
her only dress. Reaching to her knees, and terminating at her bust, it laid 
open to the light the faultless proportions of her foot and ankle, the unstained 
whiteness of her motionless bosom. Her arms were extended stiffly by her 
side, while her eyes were closed, her lips parted, and her rich brown hair 
fidling in disordered clusters over her shoulders. 

Gotlieb HoS and the negro Sampson, knelt beside the insensible form of 
the wretched and ruined Mary Mayland. 

Rose and Blanche stood in theydoorway, gazing, unperceived, upon the 
scene, while their hearts were frozen with an intolerable anguish. 

" Dat groan was her last," whispered Grotlieb, in a husky voice. '' Does 
thee hear, Sampson ? Polly May — as I used to call her — ^is teadt, mein 
Grott, teadt ! Does thee hear, negur ?" 

** Hah-hah ! I does heer, don't I, Debbil 1^ exclaimed the giant, with a 
convulsive laugh. " Dis mornin', you see, Massa Hoff, we comes along de ' 
Fildelfy road ; we finds dis gal, ravin'-mad, by de roadside. We ax her 
who had done her harm ; she answer, *' Cap'in Howard !" Den we brings 
her to dis tabern ; and dar she am, dead as a rock. I beers — hah-hah ! 
Don't I, Debbil ?" 

The dog looked up in his master's face, and uttered a deep moan. The 
tears rolled down Sampson's cheeks, over his ebon chest, which heaved 
with a spasmodic movemen^ 

"Dam yo', Debbil, why don' you shed no tear? Dat ar gal feed you 
and you* Massa, several hundred time. Her foder feed you, yo' dam dog, 
and you hab no tear for his darter ? Dat gal 'tend on Sampson, when him 
sick — why you no cry, Debbil ?" 

The giant raised his hands to his eyes, and then wept like a child. 
. " Yah--yah ! Tis is badt, oh, tis is too badt ! Mein Gott ! Won't thee 
open thee eyes, never again ? Many andt many a time, Polly May, have I 
set by thee, in thee fadder's house, andt now, Polly, tere thee lies, teadt - 
Mein Gott— teadt!" 

A wild howl, like the yell of an enraged tiger, escaped from Sampson s 
heaving chest. • 

"Hurray, Debbil, sharpen yo' teeh, DebbiW 'YouYfflXi ^tCqs^>^^*A^ 

23 
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Ikbbily by bucket's-AiU ! You drink it, Debbil, you swim in it, Debbil, you 
feed on iM)ebbil ! Yah-hahr • 

The dog rose «o his feet, and surveyed the insensible form of the girl, 
with a look almost human in its consciousness. Then crouching down be- 
side the prostrate woipai), with his fore feet resting on her arm, he uttered 
a prolonged and dismal howl. 

. It was a strange, yes, an awful scene. Thai muscular man, with his 
ruddy iape quivering with emotion, that gis^nt Negro, weeping lik%an infant, 
that noble white dog, bowling beside the insensible girl, as though he knew 
that some mysterious horror tainted the very air. 

*'I tells you, what it is, dis must be paidt for, 3rah I Te British tnust 
pay for dis ! As Gott gibs me breath, for every hair on yer headt, Polly 
May, a British tog shall bite te groundt ! 

As he spoke, the eyelids of the girl slowly unclosed. Half raising her- 
self on one hand, she gazed around with a glance of unutterable terror, 
while her long brown hair fell trailing over her neck and bosom. 

*' Mercy !" she muttered, gathering her arms over her bosom, and shrink- 
ing as from a threatened blow. " Mercy, Captain Howard, mercy !" 

No words can depict the pathas of her look and tone, as she uttered this 
appeal. ^ 

" Polly May, dere's no one here to harm thee. Look up, Polly — don't 
you know me? I'm Gotlieb, Gotlieb HofT!" t 

The girl slowly swept back her brown hair from her face, she pressed 
her hands against her brow, and gazed intently in Gotlieb's eyes. The ef- 
ibrt was in vain ! She did not know him ; all she saw was the form of 
Captain Howard, all she felt was the danger of the threatened dishonor. 

'' Mercy !" sha again shudderingly exclaimed. 

All was silence, unbroken, save by the sobs of the giant negro, and tb^ 
groans of Gotlieb Hofi*. Blanche and Rose stood gazing upon the scene i^ 
mute horror. 

" Kill, kill !" shrieked Mary Mayland, as with her blue eyes glaring ot^ 
vacancy, she stretched forth her arms, in a gesture of trembling prayed 
" Kill, kill, but do not dishonor!" / 

She uttered these words, she sprang into a kneeling posture, and again 
her shrill accents rang through the chamber — "Kill, kill, but do not 
dishonor !" 

There was a moment, when she looked sublime. ^ There was a moment 
when sinking on W knees, with her hands upraised, her fingers quivering 
in the air, her face lifted heavenwards, her large blue eyes glaring on va- 
cancy, while her brown hair fell, in rich clusters, over her white bosom, 
there was a moment when she looked sublime. An image of trembling 
supplication, maid^ly beauty and horror ! 

That moment passed, while the word < dishonor' yet quivered on her lips, 
she foil bach heavily to the floor, SJie fell back, dead. 
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A moment passed, a momentl>f speechless horror, and this strange scene. ' 
was revealed by the light of the morning sun. 

There was the corse of the ruined girl, laid along the floor, the limb^ 
cramped by death, the arms resting stiffly by her side, the white bosom, the 
fair countenance, and the blue eye, fixed by death, glowing ghastlily, in the 
light of the sun. 

At the feet of the corse stood Rose and Blanche, their faces bathed in 
tears, their lips quivering and their eyes flashing, with a thousand emotions, 
mingling pity, and horror, and speechless woe. 

Beside the body of the dead girl, his manly face expressing the vacant 
stolidity of despair, his hands listlessly clasped, and his lips wearing a mock- 
ing smile, knelt Gotlieb HoflT, the lover •( the ruined maiden. 

At the head of the corse knelt the negrO, with his white dog by his side. 
The sunbeams poured over the massive outlines of his figure ; over his im- 
mense chest, with the ebony skin, bared to the waist, 'over the arms, all 
sinew and muscle, over the face, black as midnight, bathed in salt tears, and 
quivering with agony, and over the clenched right hand and the glittering 
scythe poured the glad beams of the morning sun. ^ * 

A moment passed. Rose advanced and closed the eyelids of the dead 
girl ; Blanche composed her limbs. 

Gotlieb took a hunting knife from his belt, and severing one glossy curl 
of her brown hair, thrust it within his bosom, close to his heart. 
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THE THEATRE OF DEATH. 



The afternoon sun is shining over a lovely landscape, diversified with 
hills, now clad with thick and shady forests, now spreading in green 
pasturages, now hlooming in cultivated forms. 

We ascend yonder high hill, rising far above the plain, yonder hill, in the 
north-east, crowned with a thick forest and sloping gently toward the south, 
with its grassy bosom melting away into a luxuriant valley. We ascend 
this hill, we sit beneath the shade of yonder oak, we look forth upon the 
smiling heaven above, upon the lovely land beneath. 

Yonder, toward the south, arise a range of undulating hills, sweeping 
'toward the east in plain and meadow, and gently ascending in the west, 
until they terminate in the heights of Brandywine. 

Gaze upon yon hill to the south-east. It rises in a gradual ascent, and 
on its summit, thrown forward into the sun, by a deep background of woods, 
there standf a small one storied fabric, whose quiet and unpretending ap- 
pearance may well contrast with the deeds soon to be done, within its 
peaceful walls. With steep and shingled roof, with walls of that dark grey 
stone, peculiar to the county of Chester, this unpretending structure, is con- 
nected with a wall of the same dark grey stone, which extending north and 
east, and built high as the breast of a man, encloses a square space of 
ground, all green and grassy, and varied by gently rising mounds. 

(180) 
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This febrie of stone rests in the sunlight qniet as a tomb. Over its 
icient waDs, over its moss-covered roof, streams the red sunbeams. And 
At solitary hill standing in the ^centre of the graveyard — ^for that enclosed 
lace, is the last rdbting place of the dead, although no gaudy tcimbstones, 
' marble monuments glimmer in the light — ^that solitary tree, quivers to the 
■eeze, and basks in the afternoon sun. 

That is, indeed the quiet Quaker graveyard ; and yon simple looking 
brie, one story high, rude in its architecture, and contracted^ in its form, is 
le peaceful Quaker temple ; the Meeting House of Birmingham. 

It will be a Meeting House, indeed, ere the setting of yon sun, a meeting 
ease, where Death and Blood and Woe shall meet; where Carnage shall 
me his fiery hymns of cries and groans ; where Mercy shall enter, but to 
roop and die. 

Now let us look forth, upon the land and sky. Let us look forth, from 
ie top of this hill*— It is called Osborne's hill— and survey the glorious 
uidscape. 

The sky is very clear above us ; clear, serene and glassy. A light cloud 
rifting 4iere, and there, only serves to render the mellow azure of the au- 
ifflnal heavens, more lovely by contrast. 

Look to the south. Over hill and plain and valley. Observe those thin 
gilt wreaths of smoke, arising from the greet of the forest some two or 
iree miles to the south-east ; how gracefully those spiral columns, curl up- 
ward and melt away into the azure ; upward and away they wind, and are 
«t in the heavens. 

That snowy smoke is hovering over the plain of Ghadd's-Ford, where 
i^ashington and Wayne, are now awaiting the approach of Kniphausen 
sross the Brandywine. ^ 

Change your view, a mile or two eastward, and you behold the camp 
:es of the resbrvk, under the brave General Greene ; and then, yonder, 
Dm the hills north of Chadd's-Ford, the music of Sullivan's Divislbn, 
mes bursting over wood and plain. 

We will look eastward of the Meeting House. A sight as lovely, as 
rer burst on mortal eye. There are plains, glowing with the rich hues of 
iltivation, jdains intersected by fences and dotted with cottages ; here a 
assive hill ; there an ancient farm-house, and far beyond, peaceful man- 
ons reposing in the shadow of twilight woods. Along these plains and 
dds, the affrighted people of the vfdley, are fleeing, as though some blood- 
mnd tracked their footsteps. 

They flee the valley of tl|B Birmingham Meeting House as though Death 
as in the breeze ; Desolation in the sunlight. 

Ask yon, why they flee ? Look, from this high hill, look to the west, 
td to the north-west — ^What see you there ? 
A dond of dust rises over the woods— -it gathers voliMne^arger and 
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wider— darker and blackei^-*it darkens the weslem sky, it flurowa its dosky 
shade, far over the yerdure of the woodlands. 

Look again— what see you^Mw t 

There is the same cloud of dost, but nothing more, meets the vision. 
Hear you nothing ? 

Yes. There is a dull, deadened soond like iSbB tramp <^ war steeds— 
now it gathers volume like the distant moan of a storm in the ocean— now 
it murmurs, like thunder rdling in the caverns of the ear^ beneath, and 
now ! Hah ! By the soul, of mad Antony Wayne, it stirs ones blood ! 
Now, there is a merry peal bursting all along the woods, drum, fife and 
bugle all intermingling^ now arises that ominous sound, the dank of the 
sword against the boot of its wearer, and the rattle and the clang of arms ; 
all suppressed, yet terrible. 

Look again. See you nothing t 

Yes* To the north and to the west ! Rank after rank, file after file, 
they burst from the woods — ^banners wave and bayonets gleam in the light . 
In one magnificent array of battle they burst from the woods— column after 
column — ^legion after legion — and on burnished arms and waving phunes, 
shines and flaunts the golden sun. 

Look, far through the woods and over the fields ! You see nothing but 

^ gleaming bayonet and gaudy red coat ; you behold nothing but bands of 

marching men, or troops of mounted soldiers. The fields are crimson with 

British uniform ; the red cross of St. George gleams through the forest trees 

and fluttei;s in the sun. 

^' Again turn we to the South ! What see you there ? There is ^ gleam 
of arms, but it is faint and distant, but that sound I Is it thunder, is it the 
^throbbing of an earthquake ? N<5 ! The legions are moving. Washing- 
ton has scented the prey^— doubt is over. Glory to the Grod of Battles, 
glory ! The Battle is now certain. There, there, hidden by woods and 
hills, advances the banner of the New World, the Labarum of the rights of 
man. There, there, the boy-general La Fayette gaily waves his maiden 
sword— there white-uniformed Pulaski grindy smiles— there calm-visaged 
Greene is calculating chances, and yonder, far away above the meadow of 
Ohadd's-Ford, Wayno— M ad Antony Wayne ! Hah, what does he now ? 
He shouts for joy. His hand to his sword, his torch to the cannon that 
surmounts his embankment, he shouts for joy, and like an old racer, tremb- 
ling ere the word is given, he snufis the battle, he prepares to spring forward 
in the race of death. 

And on they come, the American legions— over hiU and fliro' wood, 
along lonely dell, band after band, file after file— and now the]^ move in col- 
umns! How the roar of the cataract deepens and swells! The earth 
trembles, and all nature gives signs of the coming contest 
And over all in mid-air, unknown, and unseen, sils the Fiend of Carnage, 
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like a colossal vulture, with the head of a demdh, there there, he sits, and 
spreads his dusky wings with joy. He will have a rare feast ere sundown, 
a dainty feast ! The young, the gallant, the hrave, are all to sodden yon 
graveyard, with their blood. Near the foot of this hill, under the shade of 
yon wild>Bherry tree, a spring of clear cold water, shines in the sun. Ere 
the set of yonder sun, that spring will be thick and red and foul, with the 
gore of a thousand hearts. Is it a vain ^cy, to imagine the Incarnation of 
all this woe, chuckling over the scene of man's wrong to man ? The' biter 
and biting wrong of selfish tyranny, that sheds blood in rivers, for the 
shadow of a pretext, and slays millions under the sounding name of '* the 
good king George !" 

Yes, while the good natnred Idiot, with vacant eye and hanging lip, bab- 
bles in the halls of Windsor, here to this peaceful valley, come his hirelings, 
thirsting for the blood of innocent men. Here come his assassins, ready to 
butcher men like dogs. 

Tes, yes, while the crazy man, called George the Third, sits counting the 
buttons oh his coat, or watching motes floating in the sun, or picking threads 
from the royal robe, here comes his red banner, over the hills of freedom, 
waving in the glad sun, as though not ashamed to face the light, with its 
dishonored folds. 

Be that banner acoursed in thy sight, O, Grod I Tear from its polluted 
folds, thy Holy Cross. For that cross is stained with the blood of millions. 
Tes, that cross, emblematic of the agony of the Blessed Redeemer, oil that 
foul banner, has become the emblem of atrocities, too foul to name. The 
blood of the Irishman, the Scottish mountaineer, the peaceful Hindoo, aye, 
and tiie blood of the English brave drips from that red flag I The Ghosts 
of the slain, rise up from battle-fields in millions, and cry day and night for 
vengeance, vengeance or that gory banner ! 

For the Englishman, we cherish no feeling but fraternal love. But for 
this Juggernaut called British Power, we cherish the-, deep hatred of the 
Mother for the snake, that crawls into the couch of her child, and stings it 
wliile it sleeps. 

Vengeance, vengeance on that gory banner ! 

Such wad the cry of nations, on the Battle^Bay of Brand3rwine, but now, 
that cry has became a groan from the whole earth, heaving up to God, call- 
ing day and night for vengeance. 

Napoleon I Yes, upstart leveller. Imperial demagogue— -these are the 
epithets of his enemies*— Napoleon, thou Man of Destiny, we stand upon 
the rock of St. Helena, by thy side, with all the glories of thy meteor fame 
around us, we stand upon that rock, and hurl thy Prophecy at England's 
banner !— even as the blood of millions, drips from its folds. « 

*« When the cup is ftdl, then God will make them drink the bhod, they 
have 8hed.'" 
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It was this blood stained banner, that now advanced from the hills of 
Brandy wine, to the valley of the Quaker temple. 

And on and on, over hill and valley, on and on advances the Banner of 
the! New World. 

Glory to the God of Battles, how fair that banner looks in gi^een woods, 
how beautiful it breaks on the eye, as toyii^ with gentle breezes, it mingles 
its stripes with green leaves, and pours its starry rays among forest trees ! 
But now, advancing over hill and field, it comef swiftly. on, and on ! It 
comes in grandeur ! Now it gives its stars to the sky, it flings its blood-red 
stripes, across the heavens, and comes gloriously on. The eagle, sailing in 
yon azure, see his banner from afar. It is his own, his beloved. He " 
swoops down with one rushing motion of his pinions, he perches upon his 
banner, and there, scenting the battle, sits with unfolded wings ! Hail to 
the Labarum of freedom ! 

Sit THOU enthroned above that banner, ood ! Guard it with thy light- 
nings, fan it with thy breezes, shield it with thy thunders. May it ever, as 
now, move on, in a cause. Holy as thy light. May the hand that would 
dare pluck one star from/'its glory, wither. May treason fall palsied, be- 
neath the shadow of its folds. May it ever advance, as thy ark in the olden 
time, holy in the sight of angels ! 

But should it ever advance in the case of tyrrany and wrong, should its 
folds ever float over hordes of traitors or slaves, then O, Ghxl, ^lish thou 
that banner in the dust ! Tear from its dishonored folds thy stars. Rend 
it with thy lightnings ; let thy winds scatter its firagments, to etepial space 
and night. Then, take back to heaven, thy stars ! * 

Yet, O God, may that dread moment, never cloud the earth in darkness. 
May that Banner, ever advance as now, a holy thing in the sight of angels, 
this Labarum of Freedom. 

' May that banner move on, and on, over this broad continent,— fineedom's 
pillar of cloud by day, her pillar of fire by night— mntil from the ice-wilde^ 
ness of the north to the waters of the southern sea, there sEall live, but one 
name, one nation, one religion. 

That name, American ; that rdigion, the brotherhood of van ; that 
nation, the Continental Empire of the People. 

Be THOU enthroned above that Banner, ood ! 
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And now while the afternoon sun, is serenely shining over the valley, 
while Carnage whets his 8C3rthe, while the armies are mustering for th^ 
fight, let us take up the threads of Fate. Let us look forth, and see, who 
are they that come hither, to the quiet valley, from the north and south ? 

The mysteries of our story, will all be solved in yonder Quaker graveyard. 

Hither comes George Washington, in the name of God and freedom. 

Hither comes William Howe, in the name of King George and Monarchy. 

Hither from a far southern home, comes Randulph, the child of Adele 
Waldemar, that last descendant of a royal line, hither comes Randulph the 
Prince, seeking to clear his mother's name. 

Hither from the mansions of a ducal line, comes Greorge Lord Percy of 
Monthermer, with his father's pacquet in his bosom, and a strange omen 
upon his brow. 

Hither comes Philip Walford, having in his possession the secret by 
which Anthony Denys holds the broad lands of Randulph the Prince. 

Hither comes the Forest-Stranger, seeking to know the mystery of his 
wife's dishonor. 

Hither comes Blanche of Brandywine, whose fate is entwined with the 
&te of George Percy and Randulph Waldemar. 

Hither comes Colonel Frazier, like the victim to his doom. 

Hither comes Gilbert Gates, with his father's death to avenge. 

Hither comes Captain Clarence Howard, the ravisher of Mary Mayland, 
and hither also come the avengers, GoUieb Hoff and Black Sampson. 

Hither to battle, comes the brave boy Clerwoode Le Clere, and hither 
also, the Rose of Brandywine. 

Hither comes the bravo and assassin, David Walford. 

Hither come the avengers of Jacob Mayland, the schoolmaster of 
Chadd's-Ford. With them, the iron-handed blacksmith — ^A dark cloud 
hovers over his forest home. ' 

Hither also, from a far land comes a strange and unknown form, gliding 
like a spirit by the side of Lord Percy of Monthermer. 

These are all the instruments of Fate. These all approach the Quaker 
graveyard. These all blindly and unknowing are led forward by their 
Destiny. Meanwhile the sun shines brightly over the green grass of ttvs 
Quaker graveyard. 

24 
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CHAPTER THI&D. 

LORD PERCT's DKBAV. ^ 

The san was shining throagh the thick forest leaves over gaj uniformly 
vaving plumes and glittering swords. A gallant company of warnors wer^ 
advancing along a h^re-road, which winding tiirongh the forest and field, led 
up to the summit of Oshome's HiU. Here the fairest and noblest' of Eng-^ 
land's chivalry rode onward, encircling the form of their chief, GeneraJ. 
Tiord Comwallis. The grove was alive with the clashing of swords ; th^ 
blaze of the blood-red uniforms was reflected on die leaves of th^ 
for^t trees. ^ 

First, following the windings of the bye-road where it led through woods 
almost impervious to the sun, came a man of noble presence, mounted on ^ 
gallant grey steed. His commanding form was clad in scarlet cloth, his; 
manly chest was loaded with gold lace ; an epaulette of gold glittered ocb- 
each shoulder, and over his heart there shone a solitary star. His face wa^ 
mild, dignified and commanding. His hair was powdered, and he wore ^ 
plain chapeau, heavy with lace of gold.^ He sat erect on his stee&, with hi^ 
head slightly bowed, while an expression of deep thought shadowed hie 
manly visage. This was the Lord Comwallis. And around him, mountec 
on stout war-horses, whose firames were rendered somewhat gaunt and lean^^- 
by a tedious voyage, rode the generals of the British ai^y, their portly — 
forms heavy with gold lace, their shoulders glittering with epaulettes of gold r 
and their dainty white hands concealed in gloves of bufiT. They were silentr 
as they gazed upon the thoughtful face of their leader. He was contem- 
plating the fearful chances of the coming battle. 

Afler this company of titled men, with some twenty yards between, came 
the officers of Lord Comwallis' staff, mounted on gallant war- steeds, and 
blazing with scarlet uniforms. They seemed to be careless, handsome, 
laughter-loving men, who had left the dissipations of London, for a pleasant 
hunting party in the New World. 

In their midst, rode an officer, who was the object of every eye. His 
slender, yef manly form, clad in a uniform of green and gold, presented a 
strong contrast to the scarlet uniforms around him. He sat erect on his 
golden-hued steed, while his cap of dark fur, with its waving white plume, 
gave a bold and dashing look to his handsome face, with its dark eyes, 
and clustering locks of jet-black hair. 

Near the side of this officer, rode a youth whose slim yet handsome 
figure, clad also in an uniform of dark green velvet, yet without the star on 
the breast, or the epaulette on the shoulder, was in deep contrast with the 
tall and manly forms around. His dark hair was gathered stiffly beneath 
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Ills fiir cap, and with « face of almost effeminate beauty, this youth rode si* 
kndy along, while the Sng and jest passed from lip to lip. His dark com* 
j^xioa viM> clear and rich and deep in its brown ripeness, gave additional 
beauty by contrast, to his dark red lipe. His eyes were vividly bright, yet 
as black as midnight. They starded you with their mild yet vivid blaze. 

And thus in light-hearted mirth, rode Lord Percy and his brother officers, 
through the forest, while Ensign Frank De Lorme, riding 'by the side of his 
Coloneli gazed steadily forward with tu^ jet-black eyes. 

The history of this youth was singular. One night, previiotts to his de- 
parture ^om England, Lord Pejcy was met in the street by a young man, 
poorly attired, who calling him by name, solicited to enter his rogiment as a 
recruit. At once struck by the manner of th^tranger, Percy interested 
himself in his behalf* and having learned that he was the only son of an old 
officeri who after serving his country had died a beggar, he procured him a 
commission as Hnsign in his regifnent Since that time the youth had 
manifested a quiet disposition to serve his benefactor. He said but little, 
[>ut there was a speaking eloquence in the deep gratitude which shone from 
bis large black eyes. 

While one party are wending their way through the woods the terrible 
tramp of ten thousand men shakes the earth for miles around. Every now 
md then, as the breeze sweeps the, forest branches aside, you can obtain a 
^mpse of the gayly attired British soldiers, moving on to the battle field. 
[n front and in the rear, you hear the sotfRd of marching legions. 

And thero in all the pride of crimson coats and gallant steeds, rides the 
regiment, commanded by Lord Percy, who this day is detailed^ for duty, 
near the commander-in-chief. There also speeds his gallant company of 
picked troopers, a\tired like theirjeader, in uniform of green velvet. These 
were the noblest forms and stoutest hearts, from the peasantry of the ducal es- 
tates of Northumberland. With the carbine slung %| each back, with the 
sword by each side, with the fur cap on each brow, these stout Englishers 
await the command of their Captain, Lord Greorge Percy of Monthermer. 

Strange coincidence I Was it a whim of that Fate, which frolics with 
men, while it crushes them ? 

Here we have Lord Percy and Piince Randulph, riding to the same bat- 
tle-field, mounted alike on golden-hued steeds ; each attired in green velvet ; 
each leading on a company of picked men attired in the same green uniform. 

Now while ^ese gay young gentlemen are foUowing in the wake of Lord 
Comwallis, let Us laugh and talk and sing with them. 

** Ha, ha, Clarence," cried a smooth-faced stripling in a drawling tone, 
'*So last night you won the soft beauty ? You lured her to the farm house^ 
you told her how much you loved her, and then kissed her cherry 
lips, and—" 

** Now De Yere that 's in such bad t-a-s-t-e," drawled Captain Clarence 
Howard as he gave his brown steed the spur. ** Do'n't nev-er mention 
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these litde things after they are past. Man is man, and woman is 
woman !" 

** You are deeply philosophical i" said an officer widi a striking aqniline 
nose, and blue eyes. He was named Colonel 01iffi:>rd. 

" W-e-U if you must have something to talk about," drawled the hand- 
some Clarence, ** There's our friend Percy. He fell in love with a yalley> 
beauty. He tried to carry her off, once, twice ! Two efforts, as Fm a sin- 
ner. Bad taste, that ! His last effort, this morning at Qfaadd'srFord, where 
he had his splendid black horse shot under him " 

He paused, as he noted the deep wild lig^t in Lord Percy's eyes. 

<* You are quite amusing Clarence," said Lord Percy in a tone of affected 
gaiety. ^ Go on, I pri'th^ ! Tell how Greorge Percy played the fool, for 
the sake of a proud peasant girl ; go on I pri'thee, my good fellow ! 
Ha, ha ! It is too ridiculous ! To think how I have been led by this 
proud beauty !" * 

"Was you indeed in love with her?" asked the effeminate De Vere. 

<* He had his horse— worth five hundred guineas— ehot under him for a 
peasant girl ?" said Clifford, in a tone of mock astonishment. 

The grove rung with tde laughter of the gay young officers. Ensign 
Frank De Lorme, alone was silent. 

" Look ye, my good fellows," cried Lord Percy, glancing round upon the 
handsome forms and laughing faces of his companions, " Enough of this ! 
Spare me your jests. I have made a fool of myself: does that satisfy you ? 
Let me tell you frankly, and at once, that I even offered to marry the 
peasant m^d " 

"To marry her !" exclaimed the whole party, in a breath. " Bad taste," 
quietly suggested Clarence. " Deuced bad !" 

Their horses were now ascending a slight elevation in a quiet walk. 
Lord Comwallis and kis generals were for a moment lost to sight, behind a 
sudden angle of the road. 

Lord Percy gazed into the countenance of his brother queers. His face 
wore an expression of strange meaning. There was a cold sneer on his 
chisselled lip, and yet a deep agony flashed from his dark eye. He spoke 
in a light and careless tone, however, as turning to Clarence, he said 

" Clarence, my boy, keep this gold watch for my sake 
Captain Howard received the jewelled watch with a'look of blank 
amazement 

Why, Percy " he began 

Captain De Vere, accept this ^ ring. I hope whenever you look upon 
its diamond, you will r^ember that yon once had a good-natured acquaint- 
ance, named George Percy " 

" Good God, Percy!" ejaculated De Vere. " You surely " 

"Colonel Clifford," calmly continued Lord Percy. " Here is a Turkish 
dagger, of exquisite workmanship. Take it : it is yours. Wear it for my 
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sake. Nay, do not decline the gift. Major Gharaloiz, there is a full 
blooded Arab horse, with my company yonder. I call these gentlemen to 
witness, that I now give this steed to you. What, are you surprised? 
Colonel Delcombe, should the horse on which I ride survive this day, it be- 
longs to you. Captain Wyvil, after the battle, this sword is yours. Here 
is a broach. Major Windham, which has been somewhat highly valued, by 
my ancestors ; keep it. What, gentlemen are you surprised ? Why this 
amazement ? Is George Percy such a niggard, that his legacies create such 
dumb astonishment. Are you not satisfied with his bequests ?" 

No sound broke through the forests, save the sullen trampling of the 
horses' feet. The young officers looked into each other's faces in silence. 
With one instantaneous movement, they reined in their horses, and paused 
beneath the shade of a beechen tree. 

** Frank," continued Percy, turning to the Ensign, with a slight tremor 
in his voice. <* My personal effects, which you will find wijth my camp 
equipage afler the battle, I now bequeath to you. What do I see ? Tears, 
my boy ? Phsaw ! This is folly '' 

He said it was folly, yet his voice trembled, as he noted the dark eyes 
of Ensign De Lorme, bathed in tears. There was something touching in 
the gratitude of the boy. 

** Look ye my boy, will you do me a kindness ? Then take this min- 
iature, and when you return to England, seek out my father^ the Earl of 
Monthermer. Ask to see the Lady Isidore of Monthermer. She is the 
niece of my father, and his ward. She is the heiress of broad lands, and 
queenly revenues. Seek out the Lady Isidore, give her this miniature, tell 
her that George Percy wore it in his dying hour, (hat he loved her to the 
last gasp ^" 

** That he wore it in his dying hour," echoed the Ensign, as if endeavor- 
ing to impress the words on his memory, «*That he loved her to the 
last gasp — *' 

** Now mark ye Frank, and tell her this, for though I never loved her, 
but with a brother's love yet Isidore I believe— -Pshaw ! It will make her 
happy to tell her so. Give her this miniature — it is mine — and teU her 
that I died like a man in battle !" 

It was interesting to note the regard in which that dark-eyed Frank 
De Lorme held his Captain and friend. His red lips turned white, as he 
placed the miniature within his breast. Then brushing his hand across his 
eyes, he was self-possessed again, and looked his benefactor steadily in the 
face, though his dark eyebrows were contracted in a slight frown. 

" What my good fellows ? Are you dumb ?" cried Percy, gaily, as he 
looked around upon his blather officers. ** Why do you halt ? Whence 
this amazement ? Why look in my face as though you all saw a ghost—" 

*« Good God Percy," ejaculated Clarence Howard. ^" What do yon 
mean ?" 
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The other officers awaited the. answer in mute suspense, g^ing into each 
other's faces, with looks of vague astonishment. \ 

** What I mean ?^ exclaimed Percy with that cdd sneering, smile. *< I 
mean that this day I will die in the hattle-field. That is all." 

" Nonsense l" 

" This is madness !" 

'* Pshaw ! Percy trifling on such a subject is in such bad taste !" 

Notwithstanding these scattered exclamations, which coupled with oaths, 
went round the group, yet every man felt a heavy feeling at his heart, when 
gazing in Lord Percy's face with that black eye blazing with deadly light, 
so deeply contrasting with the sneering lip and careless tone. 

** This day I will leave my bones upon the battle-field. But look you 
r my good fellows, I will not die before I have gratified my love and my re- 
venge ! As for my revenge, that dark-faced rebel who tore the proud girl 
from my grasp this morning, shall feel my sword ere night, or by * * *'s 
sunlight 1 am a coward ! Some mention has been made of the proud 
beauty. You have been pleased to laugh at my ill-starred courtship. Now 
mark you ! By the word of. a dying man I swear, this proud girl shall be 
mine ! Yes, amid the roar of batde, the thunder of cannon, with death 
groans of the wounded in my ears, will I gather this girl to my heart, and 
taste the sweetness of her lip and bosom, though the very next instant I fall 
a corpse l" • 

There was a fiendish expression upon his face as raising himself in the 
stirrups, he slowly lifled his hand to heaven, and with corrugated brows and 
set lips, he took this solemn oath : 

'*I have sworn it by my soul's salvation ! I swear it again, by the word 
of a dying man !" 

His dark eyes started from their sockets until the white enamel was ex- 
posed to the light. 

«* Yes, yes, proud beauty," he said with his features quivering, " I have 
offered you wedlock ; now you shall accept shame ! I have loved you with 
a pure and spiritual love worthy of an angel. That love you scorned ! 
Now you shall accept the love of a sensualist. Yes, yes, that love which 
looks upon a woman, as but a rare delicacy after a feast, or another bottle 
of wine at a drinking bout. Yes, for the freshness of your lip, for the vo- 
luptuous beauty of your bosom, will I love you!^ This day, you shall 
be mine !" 

** How will you obtain possession of the girl ?" faltered Clarence Howard. 

<* She is now at Dilworth Comer, not two miles beyond the battle-field. 
Let but the first cannon give note of the fight, and I will crash through the 
rebel route, and bear this giri away!" ^ 

. There was a determination in the look and tone of that man, like the 
fierce energy of despair. That look and tone was thus translated by Lord 
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Percy's comiades— ^< I have so many hours to live: well !, Ere I dash die 
cup of life from me, I will drain it to the last drop." 

At this moment, a gaily uniformed, officer rode up to our^party, from he- 
hind the angle of the forest road, and stated that Lord Cornwallis wished to 
speak to Lord Percy, for a single moment. 

In an instant Percy gave spifir to his steed an4. with the officer disap- 
peared, heyond the angle of the road. 

The gentlemen of the staff looked in each other's faces. 

"Is it a dream?" 

*« Can he be mad ?" 

** No— here is the ring he gave me !" 

*• tiere my dagger !" 

**Here 's my gold watch, too. But curse me, if I like this'. I cannot 
say it 's in good taste !" 

. The Ensign De Lorme said nothing, but drawing his fur cap deeper on 
his brow gazed steadily upon the vacant air. His black eyes were thick 
with moisture ; his white lips were fixedly compressed. It was plainly to 
be seen, that he loved his captain dearer than his life. 

** Come, Captain Howard," exclaimed the smooth«faced De Yere, <^ Give 
us an account of your amour, with the — rebel wench " 

This was said in a tone of affected gaiety, with an effort to bring back 
the conversation to its usual careless tone. 

" That would 'n't be in very good taste," drawled the handsome Captain. 
*• However ; here goes " 

Then with every addition of his lively fancy, Captain Howard related the 
story of the ruined Mary Mayland. He was a handsome man, a splendid 
looking officer, in short that monster of treachery and meanness, intituled 
a man of the world. What was the ruin of one poor peasant girl, to sueh 
a glorious Briton as Captain Howard ? 

Pity for him, that even at that moment while be told the story to his 
laughing comrades, Black Sampson in the fields, not two miks distant was 
whetting his scythe, while Qotlieb Hoff sharpened his knife* and muttered 
to himself, '* It was padt — tamdt padt-— Mein Gott !'^ 

«• We must crush these rebels at a blow ! We have stolen a march on 
them, we have taken them by surprise. We must, this day, put an end to 
rebellion. Yes^ yes gentlemen, we must teach this half-starved, half-clothed 
band of rebels that treason is a dangerous word to speak, a deathly thing to 
practice. Stealing from the woods, we must crash upon them like a thun- 
derbolt, and crush them with a blow. The army of Mr. Washington, once 
crushed, then Philadelphia and the rebel Congress are ours. Then let us 
hope that justice will be done upon their, leaders ; then let m hope that a 
little well-timed severity, will .bring this people to their senses. Hah! 
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Mj Lord Percj, I salute you. Excuse me geihlemen, for a single moment ; 

I would speak with Colonel Percy " 

^ As the Lord Oomwallis spoke, he spurred his steed, and separating from 
the party of field officers, joined Percy, some few rods in advance, where 
they might converse at freedom. 

They walked their horses slowly along the road, under the shade of the 
forest trees. They were now within a hundred yards of the summit of 
Osborne's hill, from whence a magnificent prospect of hill and valley for 
miles around, broke on the traveller's eye. 

.It will be remembered, that neither Lord Oomwallis or Lord Percy, had 
ever looked upon this lovely landscape. They were approaching the sum- 
mit of the hill for the first time. 

**6eoige," said OomwaUis in a kind and feuniliar tone, << When you 
arrived in this country, you gave me a letter from your father, in which he 
besought me to watch over you with parental care. I have endeavored to 
do so. Yet for days past, George, I have noticed that you were silent and 
gloomy. I have seen your brow darkened by a strange sorrow ; I have 
seen the light laugh die on your lip ; I have seen the sweat stand on your 
forehead, while your features writhed as if with mortal agony. Tell me, 
George, why is this ? Open your heart freely to me, my boy, and if I can 
aid you in any way, you may command me !" 

The tone of Lord Oomwallis was kind and patemal. It touched Lord 
Percy to the heart. For a moment he bowed his head, low on the neck of 
his steed, and then raising his livid face, for it was pale and livid with ter- 
rible emotion, he spoke in a husky tone, broken by frequent pauses : 

<« There is a Presentiment of sudden death upon my soul. It has haunted 
my brain since first I trod the American shores. It has crept like a phan- 
tom beside me, in broad daylight ; it has brooded with images of horror, 
over the calm hours devoted to sleep. It is ever with me, fearful, vague, 
and shadowy, that dark presentiment of sudden death !" 

<*He labors under some strange hallucination," muttered Oomwallis 
gazing with deep sympathy on the livid face of the young lord. *• Geoige," 
he said aloud, " Shake off this strange folly, make one stron^r efiTort of the 
will, and it is gone." 

•* One night my lord, when crossing the Atlantic, when the ship's timbers 
creaked and groaned, in the fierce contest with storm, while the lightning 
played over the deck, and the thunderbolt came crashing down the main- 
mast, then. Oh Grod, then I had a dream ! I beheld a lovely valley, a ras- 
tic fabric, too rode for a lordly church and a quiet graveyard. There were 
no monuments, no gaudy tombstones in that place of graves. Around the 
rode temple and over the valley, swelled the tide of battle ; for it was a bat- 
tle, fierce. and bloody. The graveyard was choked by combatants. Sud- 
denly they parted, they opened in the centre ; I beheld a form thrown pros- 
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trate cm a green mound, with the warm blood pouring from the deadi-wound 
near his heart. That form was mine ! Yes, yes, I saw the streaming 
blood, yes, I beheld the clammy brow, I beheld the eyes glaring upon the 
blue heavens, with the glassy stare of death !** 

HiB voice rose to a half-shriek, as he poured forth the secret of that fear^ 
ful dream. Lord Cornwallis turned his head aside, to conceal his emotion; 

" Be calm," he said after a moment's pause. *< Remember this is only a 
strange hallucination. Determine in your own mind, that you will not yield to 
it, and it will fly from you. Have you not read the story of the German 
student, who was afflicted with a hallucination somewhat similar. He 
fancied that he was to die on a certain night at twelve o'clock. This fancy 
robbed him of health and nerve. When the fatal night came, a friend put 
back the clock ; the hour passed, the student was saved. George, you can 
save yourself, by a simple exertion of the Will. Come— ^be a man — this 
bngbear will afTright you no more !" 

His words were not without their effect, on the mind of the half frenzied 
man. 

" Oh, that it were so, oh that it were so !" he said bitterly. " Believe 
me, my lord, I do not fear death. But to die in this manner, to die away 
from my native land, to die af\er having been harrowed by the knowledge 
of ^my fete, for long days and nights before its occurrence, to contemplate 
every moment the scene of my death, to behold every moment that corse 

flung; over the mound Oh God, to die, with my father's request 

unfulfilled " 

His head dropped on his bosom. He shook from head to foot with 
agony. He dropped the bridle-rein and with his white hands clutched , 
madly at his throat. His agony had swelled the veins in his throat, to suf- 
focation. There was silence for a few brief moments. While Percy sate 
with his hands clasped, and his head bowed low, his gallant steed paced 
gently on. Cornwallis rode beside the young soldier, gazing silently in 
his face. 

Presently their horses emerged from the shade of the forest trees, and 
stood on tlie brow of the battle hill. 

At Ais moment, Lord Percy raised his face. At a glance he beheld the 
glorious landscape. 

An expression of horrible agony distorted his face. 

** My dream ! My dream !" he shrieked rising in his stirrups and 
spreading forth his hands. 

And then with straining eyes, he looked over the landscape. 

A single small black cloud hovered in the blue heavens. It hovered in 
the blue sky, right over the Quaker temple. Hill and plain and valley, lay 
basking in the sun. Afar, were seen pleasant faro houses, embosomed in 
trees, delightful strips of green meadow, and then came the blue distance^ 
where earth and sky melted into one. 

25 
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But not on the distance, looked George Percy of Moothermer, not on die 
blue sky or glad fields, or luxuriant orchards. 

His straining eye, was fixed upon the valley at his feet, upon the Quaker 
temple, and the quiet place of grares. 

• ^ My dream ! My dream !" he whispered, as leaning to one ude, he 
grasped Lord Comwallis by the arm and pointed to the graveyard on the 
opposite hill. 

Comwallis muttered an oath between his teeth. << Accursed coinei- 
dence,*' he murmured. ^ This will kill him ! Yes, yes, 'tis just as he 
pictured it, in the story of his dream !" 

At this instant the sound pf a pistol-shot echoed through the woods, from 
which they had but a moment emerged. It passed unheeded. Lord Com- 
wallis did not even turn his head ; while Lord Percy still grasped his ann, 
and pointed to the graveyard. 

And yet that pistol-shot echoing through the woods, had a strange cod" 
nection with the fate of George of Monthermer. 

There was a brief pause. Lord Percy released his gra6p on the arm of 
the General ; he sate proudly erect in his stirrups, all violent traces of emo- 
tion had vanished from his &ce. He still was deathly pale, but his eye and 
Up were firm. 

** Enough of this," he said, in his usual tones. " What are your com- 
mands, my Lord ?" 

Even as he spoke, the broad slope of Osborne's hill was thronged vith 
the columns of the British army. Tramp, tramp, tramp, the troops of 
horse scattered along the hill ; the infantry came moving in solid masses, 
and the artillery with their glittering brass cannon, thundered by. It was a 
glorious sight. The broad bosom of the hill was one mass of scarlet and 
gold and steel. An hundred banners fluttered in the air, with the Red 
Cross standard waving over all. Still on they came, the twelve thousand 
of the British host, on and on, with an earthquake tramp, with bayonets 
Ottering and banners waving, on they rolled, breaking from the woods, and 
fields of the north-west, and displaying their formidable front, along the 
)K)som of the hill, and through the adjacent fields. 

As Lord Percy with his steed reined on the summit of the hill, gazed on 
this scene with all a warrior's rapture, the tramp of steeds was heard di- 
rectly to his left, and a gallant company came thundering on. 

A gallant company of British officers, arrayed in gaudy scarlet and glit- 
tering with stars and orders. In their centre rode a man, whose tall 
stature and commanding look, would have reminded an American spectator 
of George Washington. But not as we this morning beheld him, was this 
man attired. Not in the coarse overcoat of grey with the farmer's hat 
slouching over his brow. His broad chest stood out in the sunlight, in all 
its muscular outline, arrayed in dazzling crimson, with a single star, rising 
and falling with the pulsations of his heart. The epaulette on each shoul- 
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datf tiui laited hat shading his brow. Sir William Howe rode hurriedl j on, 
with lA the port and dignity of a man, who had seventeen thousand liFea at 
his hetk. 

"Lookr— we have them!" he shouted, as he iiear^d the side of his 
brother general. '*Look*— my Lord Comwallis, gfe have them! See, 
yonder, far in the fields, how the rebels are rushing^ forward. Yet we 
have them ! We have turned their flank, we hiave chosen our fidd of bat- 
tle, and now, Washington and his army^ are ours ! Away every man io his 
poist, as alloted in tiie council of last night— ^way ! This day rebdlion 
shall be crushed !" 

As he spoke, from the shelter of the trees on the opposite hills, broke the 
first gleam of ihe Starry Banner. Far, far below through ^e fidds we^ 
seen the hurrying bands of the Continental host. Already the Quaker 
graveyard was thronged by bands of American soldiers, and there, floating 
above the heads of a gallant company of horsemen, robed in forest green, 
waved the blue banner of the Eagle and the Oak. 

^ It is he 1" exclaimed Lord Percy, as his dark eye hurrying through the 
eonfosed bands of the grav^ard, sought out a single form, rising proudly 
ereet, on a golden steed. It was Randulph the Prince. 

** This day rebellion shall be crushed !" exdaimed Sir William Howe, in 
a tone of fierce determination. 

Then, with Lord Comwallis by his side, hfi surveyed the glorious pros- 
pect, while from the shelter of the woods, on the brow of the hill, broke the 
gallant train of field officers, attached to his brother general, fdlowed by the 
gentlemen of the staff, whom we lef^ a moment since, ridipg gendy along 
the forest road. And nearer, and yet nearer, through the treeiSi on the op- 
posite hills, gleaiped the advancing Banner of the Stars. 



CHAPTER FOURTH. 

THE LADY ISIDORE. 



When first the valley, beneath the batde-hill, broke on Lord Petcy*s 
eyess the sound of a pistol-shot echoed along the forest. 

It now becomes us to show how this pistol-shot, affected the destiny of 
Greo^ of Monthermer. 

We will return to the party of young officers, riding so gaily through the 
forest, while they listened to the story of Captain Howard. 

**Ha, ha, ha, a capital adventure," laughed the effeminate De Vere. 
<< So you lured the pretty girl to the farm house. Her name was Polly, 
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was n't it ? And so you made lore to Pollj with a litde * gentle severity,' 
as my friend, Lord Comwallis would say. Ha, ha, ha, a capital adventure I" 

** Ha, ha, ha, a capital adventure," echoed the lively band of Britons. 
Ensign Frank De Lorme was silent He was too deeply interested in the 
fate of his friend Lord^ercy, to give much heed to such trifling matters, as 
were involved in the ruin of a peasant girl. 

« Bye-the-bye, Howard, what is this story we have heard of Percy, being 
in love with his pretty cousin, the Lady Isidore of Monthermer ?" 

And Colonel Cliffbrot turned to the complacent Howard, and awaited his 
answer with an air of languid non chalance. 

^ He never was in love^ with that lady, my boy," exclaimed Howard. *< I 
know all about it Percy has not seen Lady Isidore, for these four years 
at least" * 

'' Not seen his betrothed for these four years ?" ejaculated Colonel Del- 
combe. << You speak mysteries, my conqueror of a' peasant girl, named 
PoUy !" 

•* I know all about it. Have pa-ti-ence," drawled Clarence. *• Have 
pa-t-i-ence, and I'll tell you. The Lady Isidore is an orphan, and an 
heiress. She is the child of Lord Lyncliff, the younger brother of the pre- 
sent Earl of Monthermer. Her father died some seventeen years ago, when 
Percy was a little boy, and the Lady Isidore, an interesting baby, playing 
with ratdes and pap spoons. Previous to his death, however. Lord Lyn- 
ciifT, made a contract with his brother the Earl of Monthermer, which stip- 
ulated that the litde boy Percy, and the little baby Ididore, should enter in 
hy-m-e-n-e-a-1 bands, when said baby became a sweet young lady of nine- 
te^. Good ! The Lady Isidore has been reared at Monthermer, under 
the care of her guardian, the present Earl. Percy has, not visited his 
native halls, for some four years. Why ? His studies at Oxford, his dissi- 
pations in London, his rambles on the continent took up his time. Conse- 
quently, he has not seen the Lady Isidore, since she was a sprighdy Miss 
of fourteen. However, he has received whole bundles of letters from his 
betrothed, and answered them, wj^h similar bundles, crammed with senti- 
ment passion and the usual compliments, you know ?" 

•* This is a strange story," exclaimed Captain W3rvil, ** Did not Percy 
see his father, previous to his departure from England ?" 

*' The old gentleman came up to London. They had quite a time ; 
father and son. Considerable weeping on the part of the Earl — ^moodiness 
and melancholy, on the part of his son. All in bad taste ! What's the use 
of crying or pouting, when life's so dev'lish short ?" 

'* This Lady Isidore is pretty ?" inquired Colonel Delcombe. 

'* I never saw her, because her guardian buried his interesting ward away 
from the life of London, in the hermitage of Monthermer. I pity his taste ; 
bad ! Rumor, however, says tliat the Lady Isidore is a lovely maid of 
eighteen, with eyes like stars and 1 never poet-ize, you know T" 
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** Bje-the-bye Howard," exclaimed De Yere, ** What became of your 
pret^ maid named Polly T" 

^I left lier last night, raving somewhat wildly to herself, at the fann 
hoQse. These women hare their little prejudices, you know ? It's aston- 
ishing, when one thinks of it, how like the princess is to the peasant girl, 
when placed in a pe-«u-li-ar position. They all rave and start, and go into 
hysterics ^" 

** Ha, ha, ha, I suppose you question their taste ?" exclaimed De Vere. 

A loud laugh resounded through the grove. 

** Ha, ha, ha ! Howard is such a droll !" ejaculated Captain Wyvil. 

** Why do'n't you laugh, my boy ?" exclaimed Clarence, turning to the 
moody Ensign De Lorme. " It's such a bore to have to say, good things, 
when there's a gloomy fellow in the company, who never laughs !" 

The dark eyes of Ensign De Lorme lit up with fire, as he encountered 
the careless self-complacent gaze of Howard. 

** Captain Howard," he said quickly, with that scornful intonation, which 
no man likes to hear. 

** Sir ?" replied Howard, startled out of his usual non chalanct. 

** You are a coward !" said De Lorme, in a quiet, but deep and decided 
tone. 

" What are you pleased to say ?" drawled Clarence turning his head 
slowly round. 

** By your own showing, you lured an innocent gid from her home," ex- 
claimed De Lorme, as his dark eyes flashed like flame-coals. ** By yoor 
own showing, you brought this innocent girl to shame. You used /oree, to ^ 
accomplish your wishes. You are a coward and a villain !" 

This was said in the deep tones of indignant scorn. Had a thunderbidt 
fallen in the midst of our party, they could not have exhibited deeper aston- 
ishment. With one impulse, they reined in their horses, clustering round 
Captain Howard and his youthful antagonist. In mute sUence they 
awaited the answer of Howard. A moment elapsed before he spoke. 
Turning his head over his shoulder, he surveyed the slender form of De 
Lorme, i^om head to foot. Then he lowered his head on his breast, and 
patted the sleek neck of his bay steed. Then turning his head over his 
shoulder again, he looked De Lorme in the face, and said with an air of 
mock-compassion— 

M i^y « « « J j^y dear fellow, do'n't you know Fm a dead shot ?" 

There was something so coolly contemptuous, and withal so self-compla- 
cent in the tone and look of the handsome Captain, that his comrades burist 
into an involuntary laugh. 

** I take these gendemen to witness, that I here, proclaim you a coward 
and a villain !" exclaimed De Lorme, with a fierce and biting emphasis. 

^ 'Sdeath boy," shouted Captain Howard. ** Do you want to fight me ? 
Pshaw !" he added in a softened tone. ** This is all in questionable taste. 
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Take back yoidr wotdi, my Mow. Yoar fiien3cArip>^th Lord Perey shall 
protect you. Take back your words, De Lorme. l^OttfiMSy that a mo- 
ment since, I fek incfined to sting your cheek, with my opm'pilm, but that 
kind of thing is ill bad taste, dome Frank*-! like you-^tdl me, th«t ^ 
are sorry ^' 

^ O, you are a brave man !*' said De Lerme, with his dark eyes flashing 
scorn. ** A brave man in the presence of a friendless girl, but here in the 
presence of your equals Ah ! villain, coward !'' 

Howard reddened to the brows with rage. 

M Come, stripling, come 1 This matter can be shortly decided. Yonder 
is a smooth piece of grass— Delcombe will you act as my second T" 

« Pshaw 1 This is folly !" broke in the voice of Cdonel Clifford, << Let 
this matter go no further. Frank your language is harsh— unwarranted. 
Take back your words, and Howard do you let the matter drop ^" 

*< This thing must be settled according to the laws of honor," cried Cap- 
tain Wyvil, who was one of those thin faced, gimblet-eyed men, who 
always delight in a duel or a dog-fight. ** There is no going back " 

** Clearly so,** lisped De Vere, " Come Frank I will be your second.' 

Frank silently dismounted, and tied his bridle rein to a tree limb. How- 
ard and the others followed his example. In a moment the pistols were 
prepared, and all preliminaries arranged. 

The scene of thb strange combat, was a quiet piece of level sward, en- 
circled by the gnaried trunks of age-worn trees. The sunbeams came fit- 
fully through the intervals of the overshadowing foliage. All was silent ai 
death around the spot, though from afar was heard the tread of legions. 

There, on that green swM, breast to breast, with five paces between, 
stood Howard and De Lorme, the slender figure of the Ensign, presenting 
a marked contrast, to the muscular form df the Captain. They stood, each 
widi a pistol in his hand, while their comrades Surveyed the scene, from 
the intervals of the massive forest trees. 

It was the awful moment before the signal word. De Lorme had grown 
deathly pale. His cheek was bloodless, and the dold sweat stqpd on his 
brow, while his lips, from their red and mellow hue, had changed to livid 
white. He gave one look at the trees, he inhaled one eager breath of Grod's 
free air, and then with lips compressed stood ready for the signal. 

Howard, handsome, calm, self-complacent as he was, ere this fatal quar- 
rel, surveyed his antagonisi with a pitying smile. 

" Come Frank, let this matter drop *' he began. 

The- dark eyes of the Ensign darted an indignant answer. •< I will 
avenge this ruined girl !'* he said between his set teeth, and then, as a sin- 
gle ray of sunlight fell over his pale brow, he dropped his glove upon the 
sward. This was the sign, for the second of his antagonist 

*• One— two— three-— Fire !'* shouted Delcombe. 

With one movement they raised their arms ; their separate shots, sound- 
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mi as one* The green foliage was concealed by blue wreaths of smoke. A 
Jight breeze wafW the smoke aside ; the seconds and officers rushed from 
'the ehelter of the trees, and gazed around. 

There stood Clarence Howard, with that eternal smile on his handsome 
Ace, and there, separated from his antagonist by five paces of level sward, 
stood Frank De Lorme, as fixed, as erect as marble, his dark eyes starting 
^m dieir sockets, and his quivering lips parting in a ghasdy grimSce, while 
lie flung his outstretched arms to heaven. Thus he stood for a moment, 
and then, with a half-uttered shriek, he fell. His graceful form lay ex- 
tended on the sod, as stiff, as motionless as stone. 

** By * * * you winged him !" cried Captam Wyvil. 

**Yes— «ee — his green velvet coat is torn over his heart," exclaimed 
Oliflford. «« Poor fellow ! He is gone !" 

As he stood over the inanimate form of Frank De Lorme, the tramp of a 
horse's hoofe was heard, and a tinselled aid-de-camp of Lord Cornwallis, 
rode into the circle of the sward. 

** Gentlemen, your immediate presence is desired by Lord Cornwallis !*' 
he said, with a military salute. ^ 

At that word each mau, left the wounded soldier, and started to his steed. 

" What must we leave the poor fellow ?" said Clarence Howard. " God 
knows I bore him no malice " 

** Away, away I" cried De Yere, " The commands of the General, do not 
brook denial or delay " , 

And he put spurs to his steed, and followed by his comrades darted along 
the bye-road. Captain Howard was left alone, in the centre of the road, 
with the vision of that pale face and motionless form, full in his sight. 

** Hah ! Death ! Hah-— Blood ! Are you here ?" cried Howard, as 
two 'Strange and hideous figures, advanced from the shadow of the trees. 
** Look ye ! Here is gold ! Look to yon wounded man — ^no plundering 
mark ye ! Seek out the Siur^on of our regiment, and bring him hither. 
I will look to you for that brave fellow's life, by Heaven !'• 

And flinging the yellow guineas on the turf, he gave his steed the spur, 
and dashed along the road after his comrades. 

The two strange shapes grasped the gold with their eager hands, and ap- 
proached the wounded soldier. As they stood above his senseless form, they 
looked like the hideous images of some nightmare dream. One, was the 
caricature of a man ; the other, the grotesque semblance of a woman. They 
were the vilest of the vile followers of the British camp. Jlfieir delight was 
to revel amid scenes of corruption and blood ; they grew rich on the plunder 
of the dead. They were known by no other names, than those given them 
by the rude soldiers of the camp ; slang titles which acquired a strange 
meaning, when their hideous shapes, were taken into consideration. 

Bi.ooi>— the man— -was a short, stout thick-set figure, whose broad chest, 
and bony arms, were arrayed in faded crimsom. His thin and knotted legs 
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were concealed in tawny boots, reaching above the knees. His middle was 
encircled by a belt of rough leather, in which was stack a pistol and a 
sheathless knife. His huge head was all one mass of matted hair, red as 
blood, which fell over his forehead in thick and tangled points. A short, 
thick snub nose, a wide mouth, with thin lips, a beardless and receding 
chin, skin hideously freckled into spots, by wind and sun, and two small 
grey ey^s, peering with sleepless malice through the knotted locks of his 
overhanging hair; these complete the details of the disgusting picture. 
Such was Blood, the camp follower of the British army. 

Death — the mockery of a woman— -was a short and stunted figure, whose 
withered limbs were clad in a gown of flaunting calico, girdled around the 
middle with a cord, ornamented with a knife and pistol, and drooping around 
the thin and skinny arms, in wide and hanging sleeves, from which the bony 
hands protruded like claws. The head of this creature was hideous. Im- 
agine a skull, clothed with discolored parchment, which leaves each harsh 
outline distinctly visible. Let this parchment be drawn tightly over the 
forehead, the cheek-bones, the mouth and chin ; a hideous indentation marks 
the place of the nose ; and from the eye-sockets, gleam two large white and 
clammy balls. Then around this living death's head, wind a flaming red 
'kerchief, tied over the forehead in a gay knot, leaving the long ears dis- 
tinctly visible. Such was the face of Death ; this vulture follower of the 
British army. And to complete the loathsome picture, you must remember 
that that this wretch is stone. blind. No sight blesses those clammy 
eyeballs. 

The language of these creatures, was a strange compound of camp-fol- 
lower slang, and idiotic mummery. Blood, the man, spoke in a cracked 
emasculated voice, like the tone of an Eastern eunuch. ' Death spoke in 
deep bass, which coming from those hollow jaws, thrilled a man's blood 
to hear. And these two hideous shapes, stood bending over the graceful 
form of Frank De Lorme, as he lay pale and motionless at their feet. 

>* Is the kitten»dead Nan ?" said Blood as turning away, he proceeded to 
conceal the gold, which he had received but a moment since. ** One— two 
-^three — only three sogers ! Dang that Cap'in he maught a gi' me four. 
Is the kitten dead Nan ?" 

*< I'll zee Deek," said the guttural voice of his hideous partner. And 
stooping down. Death applied her thin long ear to the lips of Frank De 
Lorme, listening with a grotesque grimace, for the faintest whisper of breath. 

*^ Not a puff, 1 tell 'ee," exclaimed Death, as her companion stood with 
his head turned away. *< This skin," she chuckled, passing her skinny 
hands over the gay uniform, " Will sell for twenty sogers, that it wull !" 

And then, with a dexterity peculiar to these vile plunderers of the d^ad, 
she unbuttoned the velvei coat, and lifting the body of the Ensign, with a 
harsh movement, stripped it from his shoulders. His buff vest, slightly 
stained with blood over the heart, shared the same fate. As Death knelt 
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fiaBping her plunder, in her skinny hands, Bbod turned suddenly round, 
with a screech of surprise. 

There on the grass, at his feet, lay the body of the Ensign, stripped to 
the shirt and boots, with his ^rms laid helplessly by his side. The shirt 
of snowy cambric with its diamond broach unfastened, lay op^n on the 
chest, and there, gleaming in the light, was the soft glimpse of a woman's 
form, with the rounded globes of the bosom, white as alabaster, resting mo- 
tionless as death, while the blue veins traced their delicate lines on the 
transparent skin. 

^ Gi' us y'er hand Nan, gi' us y'er hand," screeched Blood, and seizing 
the bony fingers of Death, he passed them roughly oyer that snowy bosom, 
** It am a i^oman, by * * * * !*' 

** He, he he," chuckled Death, tearing the fur cap from the forehead of 
their prey, *' Deck, I zay Deck, I feel her curls !" 

And the dark hair, released from the disguise of the powdered wig, fell 
in thick and streaming masses down over the face, and along the white 
bosom of the unconscious girl. 

Blood squatted on the grass, and with his huge hand examined the wound 
near the heart. He tore the shirt aside, and with a howl, beheld the mira- 
cle. There, right over the pulseless heart, lay the miniature of Lord Percy, 
with the pistol ball imbedded in its centre. The fair skin was only slightly 
bruized, beneaOi the jewelled case. 

** The kitten aint dead, I tell 'ee Nan ; I feel she heart go bump—bump 
—bump——" 

** Look 'ee I'll soon settle she," grunted Death, seizing the sharp knife 
troin her belt. " This trumpery 'ill bring us twenty sogers ! And mind 
'ee Deck, this is the first, dead 'un we've 'ad to day !" 

Crawling near the form of the unconscious girl, this monster brandished 
the knife over her white bosom. 

" No— -No-o-o !" Screeched Blood, as his grey eyes gleamed through the 
points of his red hair, with a look of infernal maljce. " No blood Nan ! 
Jist put one knee on she's mouth, and one on she's bosom, and I warrant 
'ee she 'ill never zay word ag'in !" 

And crushing down the wild grass in the action. Death placed one knee 
on the white bosom of the girl, and the other over her mouth. It was ter- 
rible to see the rolling of those sightless balls, the working of those discol- 
ored lips, as the foul creature began the work of murder. 

** Quick ! Quick ! One push, and it's done !" screeched Blood, placing 
his hands on his knees, as he surveyed the scene, in a half-squatting posture. 

At that moment, as the bony knee of the camp-follower pressed upon her 
mouth, the eyelids of the unconscious girl slowly unclosed, and her dark 
eyes rolled in their sockets with a vacant stare. 

And there, in the power of these hideous wretches, lay the Lady Isidore 
of Monthermer. 

26 
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CHAPTER FIFTH. 



BLACK BAOLB. 



Our story now returns to the Inn, at DHwortfa Comer, two hoars beibre 
iie incidents, related in the preyious pages. 

It was high noon. 

Rose and Blanche, with their arms entwined around each other's necb 
were gazing from the window of the Inn, which commanded a riew of the 
northern road. The faces of these girls, so pure in their virgin lovelinesR 
presented the most delightful contrast, as bending from the window, whose 
dark frame, half-concealed by vines and flowers, surrounded their forms, 
with a striking relief, they gazed in silence upon the landscape. 
. Before them lay the quiet cottages of Dilworth Comer, the rade roofs of 
the blacksmith shop, the well-pole arising from the verdure of a bowery gar- 
den, and « dehghlifd sweep of fields and trees, with the autumnal sun shin- 
ing over all. 

And in the interval between the.Uacksmith shop and cottages, was seen 
the northem bye-road, its brown earth, visible for the space of two furlongs, 
when it was lost in a mass of trees. 

Suddenly the deep silence of the landscape, was broken by the sound of 
horses' hoofs, and bursting from these trees, there came a soldier and bis 
gallant steed. Even at that distance, the white foam flecking the Maek skin 
of the horse was visible, while his rider, attired in a uniform of forest [green 
waved his arms wildly overhead, and urged the speed of his noble beast, 
with frequent shouts. 

The horse came thundering on, with the rein thrown loosely on his neck, 
with head thrown forward, and mane waving in the winti, on and on, he came, 
with arrowy speed. But a moment ago, he burst from the woods, and now 
three-fourths of the way between the forest and the Inn, lay behind hin. 
And now, the maidens leaning from the window, saw that the quivering 
nostrils of the horse/ reddened the roadside dust, with drops of blood, whilS 
his rider's face convulsed with a strange fear, streamed with sweat, as With 
loud shouts he du$ his spurs into the flanks of his steed. 

And on, and on they came, the streaming horse and his rider. And now 
as he neared the Inn, he lifWd his trooper's cap from his hot brow, and 
dashed it into the dust of the road. Then tearing his green coat from his 
stout breast, he hurled it down, and then his pistols, his sword, his powder 
hom, fell ringing on the roadside sward. With lus shirt thrown open on 
his rugged breast, with hair flying back from his red brow, the affir^ted 
soldier flung his form on the neck of his steed, and dug the spun into the 
bleeding flanks, as his shout burst on the 
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** Oa 1 i lily Jblqre feUoWy on ! Ten miles in twenty minutes that is 'n't 
l^, but E^ki mjr brave black Eagle^ we must gain the hills of Brandy- 
^>^6, or die! Soho, my boy ! Hey! Eagle— hey! That's a brave 
£Si^e — hurrah !" 

^...He cmneiged into the open space, where the cross roads met, he was 
tiinuiigiiiiile .the western road, leading to Brenton's Ford, when his black 
steed reared suddenly on his haunches, uttered a wild and piercing cry, and 
then fell heavily in''the.diist» while his rider saved himself by a sudden 
l>oand« The dying horse lay quivering, on the earth, his long neck and 
head extended, while his eye rolled in its isockat^ and then glazef o'er with 
death. The blood streamed froni his nostrils. i^- l.i 

«• Soho— -Eagle— brave Eagle! Are you gone at last'I'^'^said the stout 
soldier, in a tone of ill*disguised emotion. *' Gone at last, and' y^u^'hlive 
borne me so long, old boy ? Hah — what is this — my brain spins round, 
my eyes fail me " he shouted, as staggering in the hot sun, he pressed 
his hands to his forehead, while his mouth and nostrils streamed with his 
bkK>d. «* Hah 1 De^il-Dan you must not die thus. You've too much to 
do— You've " 

He fell in the dust, and lay gasping with his head thrown on the heaving 
stomach of his steed. 

*' Oh God, to die thus, and so much to do !" he said, in tones husky with 
his blood. " Oh God — ^is there no one— -no one to bear a message to 
Washington — no one " 

The girls had seen the horse fall heavily in the road, and then beheld his 
^rider sink down, with the blood streaming from his lips and nostrils. With 
one impulse they rushed from the windows, they threaded the passages of 
the Lm, and stood beside horse and rider, who stricken with death, grovel- 
led in the road-side dust. 

^ You see twenty minutes ago I was at Trimble's ford, ten miles above 
— — " gasped the dying man in a wandering tone—** Company of Britishers 
pursued— r one shot struck me, in the-— back— one struck Black Eagle ra 
te breast— ha ! ha ! Rode ten miles in twenty minutes— oh God— hah !" 

^ Can we aid you ?" exclaimed Rose and Blanche, in a breath. 

'* Hah t" exclaimed the soldier, raising his head, and wiping the blood 
firom his mouth and nostrils. «'For the sake of God, away, away to 
Washington ! Tell him, tell him, that the British have crossed the Brandy- 
wme at Trimble's ford— twelve thousand strong — away !" 

He gathered his huge arms about Black Eagle's neck, and muttering 
•* Brave old boy — Black Eagle— Devil-Dan Dabney," he lay insensible, 
with the blood still pouring from his mouth and nostrils. 

^ You remain here Blanche !" cried Rose, ** I will run to Brenton's ford. 
It is only two miles! God will aid me! This intelligence is most im- 
portant* This morning when I escaped from the farm house, there was 
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some rumor of this kind, but now it is certain. The British would take 
Washington by surprise— Farewell Blanche, may God aid me 1** 

And ere Blanche could reply, the brave girl was darting along the side 
path of the western road, her long curls streaming in the wind. But in vain 
was all her generous devotion ! She had not gone an hundred yards, in the 
full light of the hot noonday-sun, when she sank exhausted on the road 
side bank. 

*« Oh, my God," she said with a burst of tears — ^ I have not strength- 
they will surprise Washington ! I have not strength to bear the message !'* 

** Maidffh what troubles thee ?" sai4 a mild yet deep-toned voice. Rose 
looked up. The taU stranger, whose gaunt form, was robed in foreiH skins 
9 stood by her side, with the sun streaming over his aged face, and snow- 
white beard. There was a rifle in his hand ; a knife in his belt. 

'* Away, away," shrieked Rose, *« The British have crossed Trimble's 
ford, twelve thousand strong. I gained this news from a soldier, who lies 
dying yonder, a soldier who wears the uniform of Prince Randulph*s troop. 
Away — for the Redeemer's sake— away !" 

A few brief questions from the Forest-Stranger, a few brief answers from 
Rose, and the old man tightened the belt around his waist, slung his rifle 
over his shoulder, and rushed down the road, with immense strides. 

*' On, on, for the Love of God ! Brave old man ! You bear the salva- 
tion of the American army !" 

Rose shrieked these words, and then watched the aged stranger until he 
was out of sight. Then slowly returning, she found Blanche leaning oVer 
the dying soldier, who with his head supported on her knee, made a vaio 
effort to drink from the cup, which she extended in her hand. The blood 
has ceased flowing from his mouth and nostrils ; his eyes were wildly bright 
with death. 

** There's no use, good gal," he said in a husky whisper. ««I can't 
drink. I'm going. Can't you say a prayer for me, good gal ? Tell God 
to have mercy upon me — ^I've killed men, in my time-— my wife — ^my chil- 
dren — ^among the hills of the Santee — pray — God will listen to yoti— oh !" 

" Behold this sign !" exclaimed Blanche, as she held a small cross of 
gold, before his glittering eyes. «< This is the Gross of Christ 1 The Bles- 
sed Redeemer died for you ; his mercy is fathomless as the sea ! Kiss this 
cross, and give your soul to God V* 

The dying man looked wildly at the cross ; its glitter for a moment 
seemed to dazzle his eyes. Then with his dying hands he clutched it and 
pressed it to his white lips. 

•* Christ— died — for — me !" he said slowly, as if to stamp the truth on 
his soul. ** Bless you gal — Ha ! Brave Eagle— -on, on 1" 

These last words fell from his li|)s, mingling with the death-rattle. His 
eyes grew glassy. His head fell from Blanche's knee, and lay upon the 
head of his noble steed. He waa.dead. 
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Uanche Ine Caiholic» stood over his dead body, with her beaming face 
I streaming eyes, uplifted to heaven. Rose the Catholic, stood by her 
), her face and eye also raised. They joined their handa together ; ihey 
mited a solemn prayer for the soul of the dead.* 
In hour passed. 

Ilanche and Rose were gazing from the flower-decked window of the 
. There was a cloud of dust, in the direction of Brenton's ford. Soon 
^Uant band, burst into sight, a gallant band arrayed in forest green, with 

banner of the Eagle and the Oak, waving above their heads. They 
re led on by Randulph the Prince. They came dashing from the 
Item road, while their gallant leader hurried them forward with deep- 
ed shouts. 

^ On, my brave men ! On men of the Oak ! This is the day to try 
or mettle ! On, to the Birmingham Meeting House ; we will secure that 
3ng position, or die ! Away men of the Oak !" 

And his long brown hair waved on the wind, while with his gleaming 
ord, he pointed to the north. His noble band poured into the open 
106, where the cross-roads met, and at the same moment, the tramp of 
eds was heard to the south. There came a gallant band, some three 
ndred told, a gallant band arrayed in white, with their leader, a man of 
!m brow and whiskered lip, riding at their head, mounted on a steed as 
ick as death. It was the Count Pulaski, whose sword had drank the 
X)d of his country's foes in an hundred battles ; this day, for the first time„ 
iroald quench its fiery thirst in English blood. By his side, was the 
nthful General, the gallant La Fayette, his blue eye sparkling, as he rode 
^ward to the batde-field. 
** Hail to the Count Pulaski !" shouted Randulph the Prince, as his go}d- 

steed arched his proud neck, and tore the ear& with his hoofs. «« Hail 

the Count Pulaski, my brave men ! Hail to the Marquis De La Fayette ! 

ley fight with us to day, in the cause of freedom !" 

One thunder shout arose from the brother bands. 

''To day, the brave Washington will be the mark of British bullets," 

id Pulaski, with his usual Polish accent. «« Let us swear, my brothers," 
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he coBtiiroed looking from the troops of Randolph to his oWUf with a flash- 
ing eye, <« Let ns swear, that we will defend l^m with otir lives 1 Let os 
swear that we will encircle him, with our hearts and swords— my brothen< 
let us swear !" ^ 

"We swear! We swear!" shouted the brother bands. That oath 
'from four hundred manly throats, went up to Heayen, with a sound like 
thunder. 

Then the black steed of Pulaski and the grey steed of La Fayette, sd- 
vancing along the open space, formed a group, with the golden horse of 
Randulph. 

They crossed their swords these gallant leaders ; the sharp points glittered 
in the light ' 

* *' We swear to defend Geoige Washington to the death ! So help us 
God! Our hearts shall be his barrier, our swords his defence !*' 

And then with one fierce impulse, tlie brother bands swept on. Looking 
back over his shoulder, Randulph waved a farewell to Blanche, while the 
dashing Clerwoode Le Clere, now waving a Lieutenant*s sword, flung a kiss 
to her cousin Rose. The hearts of the brother bands beat high, with the 
fever of carnage, yet there was many a rude cheek stained with tears, as 
each eyeir^beheld that touching sight ; the form of Devil Dan Dabney, and his 
dead steed, resting together, in the light of the sun. ^ 

" Forwarts, Brudem, Forwarts !" arose the deep-toned war shout of 
Pulaski. 

** Away Men of the Eagle and the Oak !" rung out the answefing shout 
of Randulph the Prince. 

They dashed along the northern road; the green trees soon recei^od 
them, in their cool and quiet shade. 

How many passed into the shelter of those green trees, who ne'er came 
back again ! 

** Look, Blanche, the fields are alive with bayonets and banners ! Listen; 
the terrible tread of armed men, echoes from earth to heaven ! See, bow 
they burst from the woods, toward the south ! Rank afler rank, company 
succeeding company, and regiment crowding on regiment! They 



come " 



«( They come," exclaimed Blanche, answering her cousin, with a flushed 
cheek, and dilating eye. '« They come, the legions of freedom ! They come 
'o avenge wrong, to punish murder, to crush the hideous guilt of tjnranny ! 
Hail to the legions of freedom ! See, Rose, they sweep by this hous^ they 
overspread the fields as far as eye can see, they advance, they advinee ! 
God go with them — the hosts of freedoni ! Ha ! There ride the brave 
chieftains, there is Sullivan on his noble steed, with Sterling and Stephens 
by his /side ; there are all the chieftains of the New World 1 Look Rose, 
how the Starry Banner comes in grandeur ! Its stars shine over the heads 
of ten thousand brave men, who advance in the hame of Grod! Oh, is 
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]i0re:iiot a deep- joy^in this ImtUe strife, is there not a glary in this mad^ 
lening battle music, is there not»— is there not— —Oh, God, go with 
base hosts, a pillar of cloud, to victory !" 

** Look, Blanche ! Observe that tall form bestriding that gallant grey 
rar-hoise ! Thatforin, speeding onward, surrounded by a circle of war- 
iora — ^Know you his name ?" 

** Ask the soldier the name he shouts in the vanguard of batde, ask the 
ying patriot, the name he murmurs, when his voice is husky with the flow 
f suffocating blood, and death is icing over his brow and freezing in his 
eins, ask the mother, the name she murmurs when she presses her babe lo 
ler breast, and bids him syllable a prayer for the father, far away amid the 
aaks of battle ; ask Prophecy, for Uie name which shall live in future ages, 
leoond only in sanctity, to ihe name of the Blessed Redeemer— the name 
Bf Geobob Washinoton I" 



CHAPTER SIXTH. 



THE OaHTAIN RISKS. 



It was the awful momenti when twenty-two thousand human beings 
guing in each others' faces from opposite hills, awaited the signal word 
of fight. 

Akc^ the brow of the high hill facing to the south, and down in either 
side, into the valley on the one hand, and the plain on the other, sweeps ihtt 
fiNrmidable front of the British army, with the glistening line of bayonets 
tbo?e their heads, another gleaming line in the rear, while the arms of the 
Brigade in Reserve, gleam still higher up the sloping hill-side, and yet 
Oflpier the summit, another warrior band, a Regiment of horse, await the 
bidding of their masters, to advance, or fall back as the fate of the day may 
decree. 

There are the long lines of glittering cannon, pointed towards the oppo- 
site hills, there are infantry, artUlery and cavalry, a band of twelve thousand 
nen, officered by the flower of British chivalry, aU awaiting tlie signal word. 

On a clear space of green hill-side, between the Regiment of horse, and 
be Brigade in Reserve, the British Generals rein their steeds, while around 
liem gather the chieftains of the host. 

And from the trees along the opposite hills, pour the hurried bands of the 
/ootinental army, at the very moment, that the British General, is about to 
ire the word which will scatter death among their ranks. 

The Right Division of the American army, under the brave Sullivan, the 
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gallant Sterling and the unfortunate Stephens, take their position in hurry 
and disorder, on the opposite hills, their line extending firom the Quaker 
temple east and west 

The American soldiers come thronging in their coats of &ded blue and 
buff, confronting the well-trained and well-clothed band of the British with 
firm hands and stout hearts. From one end of the Continental army, to the 
other, one stem determination was expressed, in each compressed lip, and 
steady eye, the resolve to strike one stout blow against an enemy, superior 
to the Americans in force, arms, in all that constitutes an army, sare the 
Justice of their cause, and the daring recklessness of their courage. 

The sunbeams shining through the chinks and crevices of yonder Meeting 
llouse, reveal the stout forms and battle-worn faces of Porterfield's brave 
riflemen. They await the word, with their rifles, whose every ball carries 
a death projecting into light, through the hastily hewn port-holes of the door 
and shutters. And there, in the centre of that dim Meeting House, scarcely 
visible in the twilight gloom of the place, five figures kneeling on the floor, 
await the signal word, in awful silence. These figures, are the Forest- 
Stranger in his robe of skins, the brave Pennsylvanian Gotlieb Hoff, the 
Inn Keeper, Hirpley Hawson, the stout blacksmith, Iron Tom o' Dilworth 
Comer, Black Sampson, and his white dog, *' dbbbil.*' 

Woe to the Britisher, who encounters this small but desperate band! 
Their number is small, yet every oqHfW>m the noble white dog, to the 
Forest-Stranger, thirsts for British blooa. They have burning wrongs to 
avenge. The sharpened scythe of Sampson, glimmers ominously in the 
light. 

The graveyard is silent. Beneath the shelter of yonder wall, fronting to 
the British Host, crouch the Men of Brandy wine, on hands and knees, their 
loaded rifles by their side. There too, kneels Norman Frazier, with the 
sun shining on his ancient Provincial uniform, blue faced with silver, and 
the sword of Lovat in his grasp. 

The sun shines gaily on the graveyard grass. Back yonder, in the fo^ 
ther extreme of the enclosed space, in stem silence, cluster a band of horse- 
men, dressed in forest green. Their steeds stand ready for the chase of 
Death, their unsheathed swords gleam in the light, and in their midst, the 
golden hue of his brave barb, contrasting with the darker colors of the war- 
horses around, towers the form of Randulph the Prince, the eagie plume 
waving over his brow. - His eye flashes with unnatural brightness — for^ 
this is the day, when the Sanctity of his Mother's Name, shall be decided 
forever. 

And down yonder in the valley, on the left of the British line, is the regi- 
ment of Lord Percy, with the green uniform of his own gallant companji 
contrasting with the blaze of scarlet all around. Captain Clarence Howard 
is at their head, awaiting the arrival of Colonel Percy, Lord of Monthermer. 

In this awful moment of suspense, let us hasten yonder, up the hill, where 
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Lord C(*nWfJli8, and his Elxeellency, Sir William Hpwei survey ihe field 
qS b|ttle> f^eoft a naing. ipouncL Their Generals are clustered round, while 
io froBt of Lprd Cornwallis' warnsteed, stand three contrasted figures, the 
miser, Philip Walford ; his burly son, the bravo David ; and quiet Gilbert 
Gates, igrrayediin his Quaker garb, with his hawk-Uke eye, gleaming with 
a deep meaning. 

** This man, Norman Frazier served His Majesty, in Braddock's War," 
sam Comwaliis in a quick tone, as he turned to old Philip Walford. 

^.He held a ;eommissipn as Captain, please your Excellency," replied 
Ph^p, in a cringing tone. 

** And now, he serves in yon rebel crowd," exclaimed Cornwallis, as his 
blue eye flashed with a stern meaning. . ** Sir William, we have long 
sought an opportunity like this. It is necessary to "make an example of 
these traitors, who hold commissions from his Majesty, and yet, raise their 
arms .against, his jiame and power " 

'* It is," replied Sir William Howe, and then turning to the bravo David 
he continued. ** You command a troop of Royal Partizans ? Securb this 
man Frazier, and bring him safely to the British camp, and one hundred 
guineas shall be your reward. It is necessary that an example should be 
made. It is necessary that the royal faame should be vindicated. This 
man Frazier is a rebel, and a— — -efeser/er. He shall have a fair trial, by 
a court martial, constituted according to the proper form. If it is proven, 
that he holds a comnoiission firom his Majesty, then he shall die according to 
the laws of war. But mark ye, no violence ; bring him within the camp, 
^ve, or you shall answer for it." 

"FU do my best, I warrant ye !" growled David Walford. -"My boys 
the Ravens, ain't mighty apt to spare these rebel dogs, but if you want one, 
to pick to pieces, all alone by y'erself, we'll catch him for you !" 

^ No more words Sir, but away to your task !" exclaimed Howe, who 
like all the regulars of the Army, held the half-uniformed Partizans in un- 
disguised contempt. " Come hither my pious Quaker," he continued with 
^ grim smile, turning to Gilbert Gates, " You state that the pacquet, which 
soQe days since was stolen firom my tent, by a spy, is now in possession 
of Mr. Washington ?" 

'^In truth, is it!" whined Gilbert, smoothing his long hair behind his 
Jars ; " In truth is it. Friend William " 

*' Bring me this pacquet, before the setting of the sun, and I will reward 
^ou with five hundred guineas !" 

" In truth will I persuade Friend Washington, to yield the pacquet. In 
nth will I." Gilbert laid his hands on his heart, and with his hawk-eye 
ashing fire, looked meekly to the ground. 

<« Away then, and do it !" exclaimed Sir William Howe, " And gentle- 
len," he cried turning to the band of officers, blazing with the glory of 
tarlet/and gold. "Away to your. posts i In a moment, the battle-signal 

27 
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will be given. Tet stay a moment, gentlemen. I am aathorized by his 
Majesty to promise the highest honors in his gift, to any man, who may 
take this rebel leader, Mr. Washington prisoner. Remember this gentle- 
men, in the hour of battle !" 

In a moment, the hill resounded with the tramp of the officers' steeds, as 
speeding to their various commands, they left (he presence of the com- 
mander-in-chief. 

'* Colonel Percy,*' said Comwallis, to a solitary officer, who was for a 
moment detained by his side. ^ You have the post of honor to day ! The 
rebels have entrenched themselves in yonder graveyard. Let the royal 
banner float over its grey waUs, ere five minutes have passed !" 

*< I will take it," said )^ercy, as he gave his steed the spur, *^ I will take 
it, and then lay my dead body on its sward !" 

His golden hued horse was speeding down the hill, and Lord Comwallis 
and Sir William Howe, were alone. Their aids-de-camp clustered in 
group, somewhat further up the hill. 

Sir William Howe raised his commanding form in the stirrups, and then, 
^ while his countenance betrayed his deep sense of the awful responsibility 
of the moment, he unsheathed his sword, and raised it over his head. 

This was was the signal of batde! 

An hundred bugles hailed that sign, with their maddening peals, an hun- 
dred drums rolled forth their deafening thunder, and then, the earth shook 
as though an earthquake heaved its grassy bosom. 

Along the British line, streamed the blaze of musquetry, and then the roar 
of cannon, burst on the air. Around the hill-side curled the white smoke 
in vast and «ry folds ; the valley below was wrapt in clouds. A moment 
past ! The cloud was swept aside, by a breeze from the American line. 
That breeze bore the groans of dying men, to the very ears of Howe. That 
parting cloud disclosed the awful panorama of death, wounded men, falling 
to the earth, death-stricken soldiers, leaping in the air, with the blood stream* 
ing from their shattered limbs. Where sohd ranks but a moment stood, 
now were the heaps of ghastly dead. 

A single moment passed. The voice of Sullivan was heard along the 
Continental line, and from the southern heights a deafening report broke on 
the air — a blaze of sheeted flame burst over the British ranks. The 
piercing musquet shot, the sharp crack of the rifle, the roar of the cannon, 
these all went up to heaven, and then all was wrapt in smoke on the south- 
ern hills. Then the white pall was lifted once again ; the Qnaker Meeting, 
House was alive with rifle-blaze and death-shot Each window, each nook 
each crevice, poured death into the British ranks. 

And then, a thousand cries and groans co-mingling in one infernal chorus 
went up to the smiling sky of azure blue. 

Another moment passes. That loud shout yelling over the chorus of 
deatH ; what means it ? The order rings along the British line. Charge for 
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King QeorgB 1 The Continental columns give back the shout, with re- 
doubled echo, Chaige in the name of Gk)d, Charge for Washington and 
the right! 

And then, while the smoke gathers like a black vault, built by demon 
hands overhead, sweeping from either hill at the top of their horses speed, 
the troopers of the armies meet, sword to sword, with banners mingling and 
bogles pealing, fighting for life they meet. There is a crash, a fierce recoil, 
and then another charge 1 

Now the Red Cross of St. George, and the Starry Banner of the New 
World mingle their folds together, tossing and plunging to the impulse of 
the battle breeze. Hurrah ! The fever of blood is in its worst and wildest 
ddiriom. Now are human faces trampled deep into the blood-drenched 
sod, now are glazing eyes torn out by bayonet thrusts, now are quivering 
hearts rent from the living bodies of the foemen ! Hurrah ! 

How gallantly the Continentals meet the brunt of strife I Rushing for- 
ward on horse and foot, beneath the folds of the Banner, they seek the 
British foemen, they pour the death-hail into their ranks, they rend them 
with their bayonets, they throtde them with weaponless hands ! 

Talk not to me, of the Poetry of Love, or the sublimity of nature in re- 
pose, or the divine beauty of Religion I 

Here is Poetry, Sublimity, Religion ! Here are twenty thousand men, 
tearing each other's limbs to fragments, putting out eyes, crushing skulls, 
rending hearts, and trampling the faces of the dying under foot — ^Poetry! 

Here are horses running wild, their saddles riderless, their nostrils 
streaming blood, here are wounded men gnashing their teeth, as they en- 
deavor to crawl from beneath the horses' feet, here are a thousand little 
pools of bl^d, ijeddening th^ grass, filling the hollows which the hoofs have 
made, or cfflrsing down the ruts of the cannon wheels — Sublimity ! 

Here are twelve thousand British hirelings seeking the throats of yon 
small band of freemen, and hewing them down in gory murder, because they 
would not kiss the feet of a good-humored Idiot, who even in this moment 
of horror, sate in his royal hall, three thousand miles away, combing the 
hairs of his little poodle dog, and catching flies upon the wall — Religion ! 

The valley is concealed beneath the shadow of a dark mass of heaving 
battle-clouds. Under this lurid canopy the Continentals advance, hewing 
their way in blood and smoke, with sword thrust and rifle-ball. They 
fight each man of them for life and freedom ; each upraised sword bears a 
death, each ballet wings a doom. 

The enemy come swaitaing to the encounter, rank after rank, column 
after column, they rush to the charge, superior in force, superior in arms, to 
the brave soldiers of the Continental host. 

There is a moment of terrible suspense. The Banner of the Stars, tosses 
lo and fro ; it sinks amid the batde-cloud. Again the Continentals rush to 
Ifae charge, again they breast the foe ; the Starry Banner towers aloft. But 
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now! It sinkfl again; the Red Cross gleams amidihe daik clouds of 
smoke ; the Ck>ntuientals waTcr* they fall back. SnlliTany that man of noble 
port, speeding from line to line, with upraised sword, beholds his Bight 
Wing in confusion; step by step, they retreat, and now the fight thickens 
around the gra^ejrard, and around the meeting house* 

They come msfaing up the hill, the British troopers, ewords raised and 
steeds ready for the charge, they come sweeping up the hill, white the shout 
of carnage echoes fW>m lip to lip. The graveyard wall rises in thei^ front 

All is silent there. Not a shot from the windows of the meeting house, 
not -a rifie barrel glistening above the graveyard wall. 

And on they come, the scarlet troopers, on and on, thundering in one 
solid phalanx, toward the grave3rard wall. Ail is silent stilL 

Lord Percy of Monthermer, leads them on, surrounded by his chosea 
band, he lifts his sword on high, while his golden steed an^es his proud 
neck, and thrusts his broad chest in the light Lord Percy turns as be 
shouts to his men, he points to the graveyard walL 

All is silent still. 

Here let us pause, for a single moment 



CHAPTER SEVENTH. 



THE PERIL OF ISIDORE. 



It was a picture, at once hideous and beautiful. * ^ 

Above were the forest boughs, their broad green leaves shading the sward 
beneath from the lig^t of the sun. And there on that green sward lay the 
form of a young and beautiful woman, with its voluptuous proportions, 
shown to advantage, by the manly attire, while on the budding bosom and 
red lips, were pressed the knees of the hideous wretch, whose sightless 
eyeballs rolled *in mockery, upon the dark eyes of the awakening girl- 
There surveying the scene, with his bony hands placed on his knees, while 
his grey eye gleamed through the hanging locks of his blood-red hair, was 
the camp-follower Blood, quietly watching the progress of- the nmrdsr. 
And the long dark hair of the Lady Isidore, streaming aside from her brow, 
down over her neck, and half-covered bosom in flossy waves, was sunken 
beneath the knee of the murderess, as its sharp bone pressed into the snowy 
globe. Her dark eyes unclosing with their flashing pupils, surrounded by 
the white surface of the eyeball, glared wildly in the skull-like (ace of 
Death, with the flaring red 'kerchief tied on her tawny brow. 
^ Quick! Quick I One push Nan, and it's done," screeched Blood 
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And the knee sank deeper in the bosom. There wss a groaut— *the other 
knee pressing down upon the lips, smothered its atteranoe^ And then the 
anns at the beautiful girl were raised for a moment, with the grasp of des- 
pair she clutched the murderess ; she grappled her skinny arms with her 
slender fingers. There was another groan ; it died suddenly in the tiiroat, 
while the dariL eyes, projecting from the shadow of the brow, gave a hideous 
look of despair, to the face of the Lady Isidore. 

^Another moment and her heart would cease to beat, another moment, and 
then, with the shirt rent from her bosom, the buckskin hose from her limbs, 
the trooper's boots from her feet, the Lady Isidore would lay a corse. A 
eorse, on whose fair proportion rude eyes would gaze, a lifeless body, whose 
voluptuous outlines, would be trampled under horses' hoofs, or whose young 
bosom, would be torn by the carrion vultures of the battle^eld. 

A hideous sound g[uigled from the throat of the murderess ; it was her 
laugh of infernal malice. The Lady Isidore writhed beneath the pressure 
of that withered form ; she felt her heart throb and throb, until it seemed to 
fill aU the avenues of her bosom, as with one fierce effort of despair, she 
grappled with the murderess. This efibrt was not in vain. Death was 
suddenly hurled aside, and as her hideous form rolled on the sward, the 
Xiady Isidore sprang to her feet, and with her bosom all unbared, with her 
dark eye fiashing and her raven hair streaming over her white shoulders, 
she confronted her foe. There was no fear in her eye. There was all the 
energy, which the approach of death imparts to bold and fearless natures, 
manifested in the tremulous quivering of her lip, the deadly flashing of her 
eyes, the long pulsation which heaved her white bosom, slowly into light. 

*' Now look 'ee Nan," said Blood, who in his quiet position had calmly 
surveyed the scene, " Buckle to she, or I'll have to do it myself! That's 
a Nan ! Hey to her ! To her. Nan !" 

** These sharp nails, shall mark ye'r purty face," said Death, as crawling 
on hands and knees, by a strange instinct, which with her supplied the 
place of sight, she approached the Lady Isidore, and turned the glare of her 
sightless balls towards her face, «« Look 'ee purty bird — ^he, he, he ! These 
claws shall twine in ye'r hair, these, these, shall, clutch ye'r smooth throat, 
these, these, shall tear ye'r purty bosom !" 

Quivering in every limb, yet firm as her soul was pure, the Lady Isidore 
beheld the camp-follower slowly creeping toward her, like a wild^^t pre- 
paring to spring on its victim. Nearer and nearer she came, rolling her 
sighdess eyeballs in the light, and moving her discolored hps, until her 
Cdothless gums were laid bare. 

" What will 'ee give for— life ? Hey ? Purty one ?" screeched BWod, 
as in his half-crouching attitude, with his hands on his knees, he surveyed 
the pale face of the proud girl. <* Come, purty one ; what will 'ee give for 
life ?" 

^ Oh spare me, and take all my goldl" shrieked the Lady Isidore^ turn- 
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ing to Blood, with her hands clasped over her bosom. And as she tamed, 
and fixed her dark eyes on his face, Death came creeping like a reptile over 
the grass, all her ferocious instincts aroused, and her fingers quivering with 
the desire of revenge. 

*' Oh spare me— and take all !'* shrieked Isidore, clas'ping her hands, as 
her eyes were turned beseechingly towards the sneering face of Blood. 
" Take my gold^take — :— " 

The word died in her throat. With one fierce bound, even as the pan- 
ther darts on his unconscious prey. Death leaped from the sod, and with her 
skinny fingers clutched the Lady Isidore by the throat. There was a 
brief struggle. Those talon fingers writhed like serpents, around the 
smooth neck, and gathered its veins in a closer grasp. In a single moment 
all struggling was at an end. The Lady Isidore, with her hands dropping 
listlessly by her side hung motionless in the grasp of the camp-follower, 
while her dark eyes started firom her livid face. The husky groan which 
betokens sufibcation, gurgled in her throat 

«' Do I clutch yo' proud wench !" said the deep guttural voice of Death. 
" Can 'ee struggle now ?" 

<< Nan must ever play with her game, like cat with mouse," screeched 
^lood, quietly observing the scene. 

At this moment, the green sward gave a softened echo, to the tread of a 
stealthy footstep. Death was hurled aside by a sudden blow from a 
clenched hand ; she fell reeling on the earth, while Blood leaped backward, 
in surprise and affright. 

Gasping for breath and quivering in every limb, the Lady Isidore, freed 
from the grasp of the camp-follower, stood gazing vacantly in the face of 
her deliverer. 

A stout form, whose muscular proportions, were attired in a dark grey 
costume, stood before her. His dark visage, was shadowed by a slouching 
hat of coarse felt, while a broad belt, snow white in hue, slung over his 
brawny chest, supported a massive sword. There was a pistol and a hunt- 
ing knife in his girdle. Leaning forward toward the fair girl, with one 
hand firmly clenched, while the other grasped a rifle, a strange expression 
came over the face of the stranger, as he gazed upon the blushing counte- 
nance of the disguised maiden. That expression mingled vacant astonish- 
ment, vulgar admiration, and brutal passion. 

'« So ho, my purty wench ! I jist come in time, did I ! So ho my purty 
gal, you must dress yourself in soldier clothes, must ye? and go about, 
fighting duels, hey ? I wonder what 'ud happened to yo' if one of ye'r 
brother officers^ had *n't told me of ye'r condition ?" 

And with that expression, mingling vague wonder and brutal passion, 
gleaming from his buHy visage, David Walford advanced, and gazed upon 
the maiden. Her eyes downcast, her olive cheek crimsoned with blushes, 
Isidore tremblin^y gathered Ifae torn folds of the shirt, over her young 
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Dosom, and then stood silent and motionless ; a beautiful incarnation of 
maidenly innocence. 

** In truth it is a pretty maiden," said a strange voice. " In truth it is a 
sweet young maiden !" 

The tall, thin form of Gilbert Gates, stood beside the ^ravo Walford, his 
long curling brown hair, swept back behind his ears, while his hawk-lifce 
eyes gleaming from his mild and saintly countenance, devoured the beauty 
of the trembling girl. 

" My heart misgiveth me, sweet maiden, that thee parents are not aware 
of thee absence from home ?" said Gilbert Gates, with a mild tone shar- 
pened by a sneer. 

" Come gal, do'n't stand tremblin' and blushin' there !" cried David 
Walford, hastily advancing, ** We Ravens o' th' Hollow, are quiet modest 
fellows to be sure, but still we know how to treat a purty gal ! Come with 
me, my lass ; do'n't be skittish now, and cut any capers. Come, I §iiy !" 

There was nothing doubtful in his tone or gesture. With that expres- 
sion of brutal admiration, wreathing his thick lips, in a coarse smile, and 
gleaming from his dull grey eyes, he advanced to the shrinking maiden, he 
raised his hand to grasp her roughly by the shoulder. 

At that instant, the whole nature of the girl was changed. Maiden]^ 
shame, modesty and fear, were gone. Towering in her full height, she 
threw her dark hair back on lier shoulders, and fixed the gleam of her flash- 
ing eyes full upon the Bravo's face. There was scorn in her lips, com- 
pressed yet quivering ; there was defiance in her upraised arm, with the 
hand extended, and the fingers trembling like autumn leaves. 

" Back coward !" she cried, in a tone of proud defiance. " The Lady 
Isidore of Monthermer, perilled her life this day, to avenge the ruin of a 
peasant girl. She can defend her own honor, to the last gasp of life !" 

There was a wild beauty in that scene. There, unarmed and \iC^apon- 
less stood the lovely girl, her form raised to its fuU stature, her dark hair 
streaming back from her pallid brow, there starting aside with involuntary 
awe, was the bravo Walford, with the sneering Gilbert Gates peering over 
his shoulder, and there, in the background, under the shade of the green 
boughs, cowered the twin shapes of grotesque ugliness. Blood and Death, 
their hideous faces gleaming with infernal malice, as they awaited the issue 
of this scene. 

<* Can thee tell a quiet friend, what means this wonder ?" exclaimed Gil- 
bert Gates, turning to the camp-followers. "On our way hither we 
learned that a young soldier lay wounded, even unto death, far down in the 
wood. Lo ! The young soldier is alive, and turned into a lovely maid, 
withal ! Can thee tell me what was the cause of the duel ?" 

Blood thrust his red hair aside firom his grey eyes, and replied with his 
usual screech : 

*' Why ye sees, we, that is- Nan aifd me, war' a watchin* the rumpus 
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from the bushes. This young hussy here, picked a quarrd widi that brave 
Soger, Cap'in Howard, 'bout a gal, wot the Cap'in had been a leetle too 
kind-like to, at a farm 'us, 'way down somewhere. Let's see Nan, wot 
whar she's name ?" 

' " Polly," spoke the deep bass voice of Death, ** Lovely Polly — Polly 
May — May— I do' know what else, Deek." 

** Polly Mayland ? Was that the name ?" said the Quaker as his face 
grew white as a sheet. '^ Does thee think that was the name ?" 

" It wor, it wor !" screeched Blood. 

** And did the man of war, even Captain Howard, say that he had done 
wrong unto this maid ?" 

A rude laugh echoed from the camp-followers, and then came words, too 
foul to speak, coupled with the name of Mary Mayland. 

Gilbert Gates was lividly pale. His grey eyes seemed to burn in their 
sockets. He slowly approached the side of David Walford. His voice 
was unusually soft and subdued, as he spoke 

*< David, when I helped thee last night, to lure away Mary Mayland, 
from the man Frazier's house, when I gave her into thee hands, say David, 
did thee not promise that no harm should come unto her ? Did thee not 
j^mise that she, even Mary, should stay at Rock Farm, until the battle 
was over ?" 

*< W-a-1 if I did ?" said David, with a look of stolid indifference, as turn- 
ing his head over his shoulder, he surveyed the agitated countenance of the 
Quaker. 

" David," said the Quaker, as his Voice rose by degrees, " David thee did 
not suffer harm to be done, unto this maiden ?" 

•• Why Mister Thee-and-thou, did'n't yo' hate old Jacob Mayland and 
his dairter ? Did'n't yo' swear revenge, and a sight more ag'inst 'em ? 
Did'n't yo' burn the old rebel, alive ? Hey ?" 

"David did thee suffer ''hahn to come unto this maid?" The voice of 
Gilbert Gates was deep-toned and sepulchral. His face grew whiter ; bis 
eye, more intensly bright. 

" W-al if I did ? What's the use o' havin' words about it ? D'ye want 
to know the fact, and no mistake ? W-a-1, then have it, and chaw-r it over, 
like an old cow chaw-rs her fodder, if yo' like. Last night, at Rock Farm 
Cap'in Howard was alone with the party g-a-1, for an hour. I know, for I 
held the door. There was some shrieks an' groans, an' other sorts o' 
capers I'm afeerd o' talkin' much plainer, for fear o' hurtin' your deli- 
cate feelin's !" 

And a brutal smile broke over the ruffian's face. 

For a moment there was silence, as deep as death. Gilbert Gates stood 
with his arms folded over his breast, while his lips tightly compressed, 
worked with a tremulous movement, and his face turned from snow-white, 
to livid blue. His grey eyes glared, from beneath his overhanging brows. 
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He wu making a desperate effort to control his superhuman Amotion. In 
another moment he advanced to the side of the Lady Isidore. He gazed 
intently in her beautiful face. 

** Look thee maiden!" he said, drooping his head, and speaking in a 
husky whisper, <*Did thee, peril life, to avenge the wron^ of a poor girl, 
against a proud soldier-man ? Did thee stand fire, for the sake of Mary 
Mayland ?" 

'* I heard a soldier, speak of a peasant maid, in terms, such as no man 
with honor, in his breast, would ever utter. I listened to the story of her 
wrongs ; I would have avenged her 1" 

As in a calm yet modest and maidenly tone, the Lady Isidore spoke these 
words, the grey eye of Gilbert Gates, was riveted to her beautiful face. 

*< Look thee, maiden," he said in a quick tone, yet with a flashing eye. 
^ For this — for this I would bless thee, only that my blessing would bring 
curses on thee head ! For this — for this I would kneel, to thee, and kiss 
thee feet, and ask thee to smite me dead, if my death, would give thee, but 
a moment's joy, for thee, maiden, for this—-" 

He paused. He stood silent as death, clenching his hands in the effort 
to retain his emotion. 

• <* Get thee away, maiden, get thee away ! No one here, shall do thel 
wrong !" He cried, interposing his form, between the Lady Isidore and the 
Bravo Walford. ** Nay frown not David ; thee knows that I am a Friend 
and a man of peace, and yet, thee knows, I would tear thee to pieces, when 
this mood is on me I" 

He stood, trembling from head to foot, with his quivering hands extended 
toward the bravo. 

** Stand back, or I'll cut yo' down i" shouted Walford. While he spoke, 
raising his hands, in a threatening gesture, the Lady Isidore stooping timid- 
ly to the ground, seized the coat and vest, whichihad been torn, rudely from 
her' form, and with a nervous haste, essayed to robe her bosom, in warrior 
costume, yet once again. Like ravens, hovering over the field of battle, in 
the anticipation of their coming feast. Death and Blood, crouching on the 
sward, silently awaited the end of this strange scene. 

<^ Get thee back, David," shrieked Gilbert Gates, ** There is a fiend in 
these veins^ David. Get thee back, I say! He is tempting the, to work 
murder on thee body ! Get thee back — a worm that is trodden upon will 
turn, and even a man «f peace, likeunto me, will battle, when there are fire- 
coals at his heart !" 

David advanced, and raised his sword. At that instant the Lady Isidore 
stood at the back of the Quaker, attired yet again, in military costume. 
David advanced, and as he grasped bis upraised sword, with a firmer clutch, 
Gilbert Gates, hurriedly thrust his hands into his bosom. In a moment he 
drew them fbr^ again ; each tirembling hand grasped a pistol 

28 
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** Now David, advance, and I, yea, I, the man of peace, will shoot thee 
dead !" 

David Walford started back thunderstruck. There was something terrible 
in this courage of the coward, Gilbert Gates. ^ 

**He, he, Nan, dost see it?" screeched Blood to his amiable partner. 

** Deck, I hears 'em, I hears 'em !" replied Death, with a fiendish chuckle. 

As David Walford, stood stricken dumb with surprise, the L^y Isidore, 
oounded along the sod, and sprang upon her steed. Her motions were 
sudden as lightning. 

One movement of her hand, and the bridle rein was free. Then there 
was the sound of horses hoofs, and the Lady Isidore and her steed, were 
lost to sight, among the forest boughs. 

A horrid oath burst from Walford's lips. / 

*» By * * * * Quaker you shall pay for this !" he cried, advancing fiercely 
upon his antagonist. 

Without moving a step, or uttering a word, Gilbert Gates, placed the pistols 
in his bosom. All traces of agitation had vanished firom his face. 

*' Put away thee sword, David," he said in his usual quiet tone. ^ There 
can be no quarrel between me and thee. What ! would thee mar all our 
peace, for the sake of a silly wench ? Mind thee — the man Frazier is to 
be taken ; the pacquet about the person of Washington, is to be seized. Put 
away thee sword, David." 

As he spoke the first thunder of the battle broke on the air. 

That sound — the first note of the death hymn — acted like a spell. David 
Walford plunged his sword into its sheath, and darted away through the 
forest trees, bending his steps, along the winding road. 

<' Ravens o' th' hollow," he shouted, as he hurried along. <* Hurra 1 
There 's work for you yonder ?" 

As that dread sound broke on the air, the camp followers leaped to their 
feet, with an instantaneous cry. Blood tossed his arms about his head, 
covered with shock red hair, and gave utterance to his screeching laugh. 
Death stood silent and motionless, with her skinny fingers placed on her 
discolored lips, and her head inclined to one side. She was listening for 
the death-groans. Her white eyeballs rolled wildly in their orbits. 

** Deek, dont hear, dont hear ?'' she shouted, as a breeze laden with the 
battle murmur, swept through the forest. *' Dont hear the groans ? Ho, ho! 
Drink, Deek, it's rale brandy — drink!" v 

She drew a fiask from a pocket in her dress, and gave it to her partner. 
The fiery liquid gurgled down his throat. Then seizing the flask. Death, 
applied it to her lips, and dgrained the last drop, with a grunt of deep satis- 
faction. Her white eyeballs danced in their sockets; her death's-head 
countenance was alive with an infernal joy. With his grey eyes flashing, 
and his freckled skin, reddening, with sudden intoxication, Blood seized 
her skinny hand, and pointed toward the battle field. 
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^ There's plunder yoo,'^ he screeched, ** Rich plunder, among the 
corpseses, gold to be got, in the pockets o' the d3rin' sogers, and rich skins, 
all shinin' with spangles, from the bodies o' the dead !" 

" Is yer knife sharp ?" growled Death. " Come, Deck — Come !" 

And joining hands, the hideous pair, rushed through the bushes, toward 
the field of battle, laughing wildly as they went. 

Gilbert Gates was alone. 

He stood with his face buried in his hands, and tliose hands, firmly 
clasped, were pressed against the trunk of a collossal oak. Look upon him . 
as he stands there, with his tall form attired in the Quaker garb, with his 
brow shadowed by the broad brimmed hat, with his face buried in his 
clasped hands, look upon him, as he stands there, silent as death, yet tremb- 
ling from hand to foot, and tell me, what are the emotions that shake his 
soul ? That soul is a foul Chaos, where Love and Hate, Despair, and 
Remorse, meet and mingle in fierce combat. 

The reader, in forming his estimate of the moral and intellectual character 
of this man, must remember, that both, were formed by an ardent perusal 
of the Bible. As the spider sucks venom from the sweetest flower, so tlie 
morbid soul of Gilbert Gates, turned the pure teachings of God's own book, 
into bitterness and gall. Hence his occasional elevation of language ; hence 
his belief in a blind and implacable fate ; hence,' too, the solitary pure emo- 
tion, that lightened over his dark soul. 

*^ I am alone in the wild wood," he muttered, '* I stand beside his body, 
the cold body of my father ! The setting sun falls over his face — ah, it is 
ashy pale ! I take the oath — ^yes, yes, the oath to slay his murderers, 
and all their kin ! Not a drop of their blood, that shed my father's blood, 
shall beat in a living heart ! That oath is fulfilled ! Mayland is dead — 
burned alive ! Frazier shall die this day ! Mary is not dead ! Would to the 
fiend, that she were I What wrong had this soldier-man Howard to avenge, 
that he crushed her down, in such foul dishonor ? He, yea he, covered her 
iip with his kisses, he bared her bosom, that had nev|r yet thrilled to the 
toach of man, he made her fair young form, but a dainty for his appetite ! And 
he had no father to avenge ! My doom I know ; I am led on by hands that 
I cannot see to the work of revenge ; and in the next world, these same 
hands, shall plunge me, in the lake of fire. 

*<This is my doom; I know it? But what shall be the doom of this 
man, who having no father to avenge, took the young girl, and bent her 
down, and crushed her into a foul wreck of innocence and bloom ! Satan, 
Satan, I call on thee ! Is there not a hell, that sinks beneath all other hells, 
where the monsters in sin, are doomed to gnash their teeth forever ? Then 
to that hell, do I consign the soul of this tinselled wretch !" 
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CHAPTER EIGHTH. 



THE ORAYSTABD WALL. 



All is silent stilL 

All is silent still within the graveyard. Not a shot peals oVer the green 
sward, not an echo, awakes the deadly stillness of tfiat jdace. That grave 
yard, that Quaker temple, rest amid the harry and turmoil of battle, peace^ 
fbl as some qoiet cottage, whose sloping roof, corered with vines and 
flowers, smiles in the first glimpse of the summer dawn. 

All is silent, silent still. — Around and a&r, darkens the smoke of battle, 
and streams the sheeted blaze of mnsquetry, bat in the grareyard, all is 
still. Yes, as if some spirit sent of God, had smiled upon the holy place, 
the dark doads, roll back above the Quaker temple, and the beams of the 
declining day, stream nchly over the green sward. 

All is silent stilL 

^ong the hill sloping down into the valley, from the nothem graveyard 
waU, thunders the desperate band, who have sworn to carry that wall, 
or die. 

Dashing madly forward, toward the graveyard wall. Lord Percy, turns 
his head, and for a moment surveys, the glorious scene of batde strife. As 
the music qannon breaks on his ear, his lip curis, with battle scorn, his eye 
fires with batde hate. The fever of carnage bums in his veins. He casts 
one long look behind him. There, at his back, four abreast, ride the bold 
troopers of Monthermer, a chosen band of English peasants, whose broad 
chests are clothed in forest green, whose swarthy brows are veiled by long 
dark plumes, whose iron hands raise aloft four long lines of glittering swords. 
These men have tried their blades in many a desperate fi^y, and fek their 
eyes grow fiery witfalthe fire of many a battle. 

Lord Percy gazes upon these brave men, and smiles, and then with one 
eager glance, he surveys, the solid phalanx of crimson and steel, which 
thunders in their rear. There ride, the scarlet troopers of the British' host 
led on by Captain Howard, whose blue eyes, now blazes with deep excite- 
ment ; there are seen gleaming swords and glittering uniforms. 

And behind the steeds of this mingled band of red and green, the infantry 
come sweeping on in solid columns, with arms raised and bayonets fixed. 
This is no chfld's play ! No ! For that graveyard wall is to be passed, 
that Quaker temple won ! And on, like some huge animal, with one vast 
heart, yet many limbs, thunders this phalanx of batde. The green riders 
of Monthermer form, the head of the Monster ; the chest is supplied by the 
scariet troopers ; the columns of infantry, with their lines of gleaming bayo- 
nets, form the huge carcase of the mammoth. 
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Oh, it was . a, glorioua sight to see that battle phahmz, sweeping on, 
with the thnnder of horses' hoofs, and the clatter of arms, towards that 
Quaker graveyard, where all was still as an infant's sleep. 

Raising his fbtm in the stirrups, Lord Percy patted the neck of his golden 
hued steed, and cast one flashing glance before him. There over the dark 
grey w^, rising high as a man's breast, not thirty paces distant, there was 
the green grass, softened by the rays of the sun stream from the parted 
clouds above, and there, far back in the graveyard, under the shelter of 
trees, was ranged a warrior band, clad like his own, in uniform of green, 
with a golden steed and his chieflain rider in their midst. 

Now was the moment of trial ! The waU was somewhat high, and the 
way, toward its dark grey stones, was up a sloping hill. It woidd require all 
the eneigy of a warrior's steed, to clear that barrier. Lord Percy shouted 
to his brave steed, and then turning his head over his shoulder, seized the 
British banner from an officer who rode at his side, and fluqg its folds aloft. 

^ Men of Monthermer," his shout rung on the air, ** You see that wall ? 
One- brave leap, and it is ours !" 

There was an answering shout, and then, the solid phalanx thundered on. 

Another moment and they will have gained the graveyard front— all is 
calm about the Meeting House— not a rifle blaze streams from the windows, 
not a musquet shot peals from the graveyard wall. 

On sweep the British troopers, behind them follow the infantry with fixed 
bayoofts^. before them, is notiiing but the peaceful graveyard sward. The 
roadside is gained ; the gallant anray are breasting the graveyard wall, they are 
reari^ their horses for the leap. The hoofs of George Percy's golden steed 
rest upon tiie wall I The Red Cross gleams in the upraised arm of Lord 
Percy-— another moment, and the barrier will be passed, when lo ! 

What' means this miracle ? 

Starting from the very earth, a long line of bold backwoodsman, spring 
up from behind the wall, their rifles poised at the shoulder, and the aim of 
death seeuiely taken. The tall form of Colonel Norman Frazier, towers in 
the centre of that line, the sword of Lovat, waving in bis grasp. 

<* Men of Brand3rwine, you see your enemy," he shouted in his de^p tone 
voB^e— •'* Let t^em have it, in the name of Jacob Mayland, the murdered 
man of Chadd's Ford !" 

The words had not parted from his lips, when a sheet of fire, gleamed 
over the grave3rard wall, pouring full into the faces of the British soldiers. 
Clouds of pale blue smoke, went rolling up to heaven ;* in an instant, as 
they took tiieir way aloft, this horrid sight was seen. 

Where thirty bold troopers, but a moment ago, rushed forward, breasting 
the wall, now were seen, thirty steeds their saddles dripping blood, rearing 
wildly aloft, and trampling their riders' faces in the dust Lord Percy was 
left alone, the British banner in lus hand, and his horse's hoofs upon the 
walL Twenty of his troopers, were all that remained of the gallant fifty. 
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** On, on, and revenge your comrades !'* shouted Captain Howard from 
the rear. 

** On, and revenge the bold Riders of Monthermer !" shrieked George 
Percy, as his face, blackened by the powder blaze, was convulsed with a 
passion, like madness. •* On, or ye are cowards by the Living ♦ * * »" 

And on they came, thrusting the rideiless horses aside, and trampling the 
dead bodies of their comrades in the dust, on, with a fierce hurrah they 
Came, their eyes flashing vengeance, and their arms nerved for the struggle. 

They came on, in one impetuous line, they breasted the wall, when lo! 
at a sign' from Colonel Frazier the Men of Brandy wine parted in the centre, 
and dividing into two bands retreated on either hand, to the side walls of 
the graveyard. 

'* Back, Men of Brandy wine !*' shouted Norman Frazier, as he stood ^ 
alone, with his broadsword gleaming in the light, ** Back, your vengeance is 
not complete !" * 

'The way was now clear for the British troopers. First Lord Percy 
breasted the wall, the Banner of England waving in his grasp, then his 
twenty green riders, and then Captain Howard and his scarlet men came on 
with gleaming swords. They were forming in the graveyard, forming over 
the green sward in the order of battle, when from the farther extreme of 
that place of graves, arose a deep-toned shout 

*« Riders of the Santee upon these British robbers ! Upon these rohbers 
who redden our soil, with the blood of its children !" 

And Randulph Waldemar tossed his long dark hair over his shoulders, 
and flung the eagle plume back from his brow. All the glory of his Indian 
fathers flashed in his dark hazel eye, and swelled his muscular form. 

One word to his gallant band, one shout to his war-horse of golden hue, 
and then, the thunder of fifty horses' hoofs beating over the graves rose on 
the air. Four abreast with upraised swords the band came on. Four 
abreast with gleaming swords, and shout like a cannon's roar, the band 
came on, each foot of ground they passed, giving a terrible impetus to their 
speed. 

They came on, they crashed against the half-formed Britons ; there was 
crossing of swords and waving of banners. Steeds mingle^ with steeds, 
green uniforms with green uniforms, and scarlet with green ; now right, 
now left, now backward, now forward, whirled the fiery whirlpool of that 
fight, with two forms seen clearly and distinctly amid all its roar and tar- 
moil. Two forms, rising in the proud beauty of manhood, arrayed in forest 
green, mounted on golden hued steeds, and with a gallant band of sworn 
brothers all around them, fought their way to each other's hearts. 

And as the bands of Monthermer and Santee met in battle, the British in- 
fantry came crowding over the graveyard wall, with long Hne^ of bayonets 
gleaming in the light. Then the windows of the Quaker Meeting House 
gave forth their volleys of death, then the men of Brandywine, led on by 
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Colonel Fnzier, dosed with the Britons^ then the bands of Randolph the 
Prince and Geoi]ge of Monthermer whirled round, in desperate fight All 
was confusion, smoke, groans, shouts, and blood. 

At this moment, the door of the Quaker temple, opening toward the east, 
was flung rudely aside, and rushing along the graveyard, came a small but 
desperate and death-devoted band. They were but five in number, five 
men, half armed, and but half clothed, yet with the energy of despair In 
their limbs. There was the stout Blacksmith, Iron Tom o' DilworUi Cor- 
ner, his head and breast unbared, while his huge right arm swung aloft a 
ponderous hammer. There was Gotlieb Hoff, his 1)lue eyes flashing ven- 
geance, his golden hair streaming in the wind, while with both, arms he 
grasped a clubbed rifle ; there was the Forest-Stranger, clad in white furs* 
his grey hair floating back from his aged &ce, and an upraised axe, a wood- 
man's axe, gleaming in his grasp ; there was the Inn Keeper, Hirpley Haw- 
son, transformed into a very devil, by the memory of dark wrongs, his lean 
form braced for the battle-strife, his only weapon a long sharp hunters's 
knife, which rose quivering in his clenched hand. 

And there, striding forward with immense paces, foaming like some 
chafed tiger, suddenly let loose from his cage the Negro Sampson came on, 
and the white dog came yelling by his side. The negro's brawny arms, 
his feet, his iron chest, all were bare ; the glittering scythe swung aloft, 
guided by the impulse of his giant strength. He rushed forward, a Black 
Hercules, his aquiline nose with its quivering nostrils, his tliick lips 
whitened with foam^ his massive forehead topped by short wooly hair, all 
turned to lurid red by flashes of battle-light. He came on, looking in very 
truth like a demon from the fabled hell. 

'Dark and mysterious are the instincts of man, dark and foul is that 
instinct of lust, which grapples with womanly beauty, like a beast gorging 
his bleeding food ; dark and dread is that instinct of Hunger, which has put 
such fire in a Mother's veins, such agony in her heart, that she has de- 
voured her own babe, tearing it to gory fragments as it hung smiling on her 
wasted bosom ; dark and horrible is that instinct of Life, which makes a 
man forget honor, forswear his own father, and give his dearest friend to 
death, in order that he, may prolong a few hours of ignominious existence ; 
but darker and more dread and most horrible of all, is the instinct of* Car- 
nage ! Yes, that Instinct which makes /a man thirst for blood, which makes 
him mad wth joy, when he steeps his arms to the elbows in his foeman's 
gore, which makes him shout and halloo, and laugh, as he g^s murdering 
on over piles of dead ! 

This Instinct now burned in the veins of theOath-Bound Five, who rush- 
ing from the door of the Quaker temple, sought to grapple with their foes. 
Oath Bound, yes! For they had sworn to avenge the murder of Jacob 
Mayland, the ruin of his daughter. , 
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Let 08 for a Bioinent, while the bands of Randulph and Montfiermer« me^t 
and mingle in eombat, watch the motions of this litde band. 

The British foot-soldiers leaping over the wall* crowd on crowd, nttered 
a simultaneous cry of surprise, as they beheld this strange band come rush- 
ing on ! The bark of the Dog, mingled with the yell of thd Negro. Then 
with infuriated zeal, the band rushed into the crowd of scariat soldien. 
Tke hammer of Iron Tom rose and fell. The scythe of ^Bladi Sampson, 
glittered alof^. The clubbed rifle of Gotlieb plyed its busy task. The axe 
of the Forest-Stranger whirled round and ronnd, in sudden circles. The 
knife of Hirpley Hawscm cut right and left, with unfailing vigor. The 
White Dog Debbil, leaped forward, seeking the red coated sddier, with 
open jaws agd gnashing teeth. 

In a moment this little band stood alone, with a heap of British dead all 
around. The bullets passed by them harmless ; the bayonets could not 
wound ; the arms of hundreds could not crush them down. They pursued 
their work in awful silence, only broken by a sin^e word. Yes, dripping 
with blood, and begrimed by the blue smoke of the powder, these five men 
went on to their work, cheering their way by a single watch-word : 

'' Remember the deadT Such was the import of their cry of vengeance. 

^' The deadr shrieked Godieb Hoff, crushing down his antagonist with 
his clubbed rifle. 

** This for the dead I" shouted Iron Tom, burying his sledge-hammer in 
the skull of a Briton. 

'* Remember the dead !'* spoke the deep-toned voice of the Forest^Stran* 
ger, as his woodman's axe sank deep in the chest of a falling scddieft 

** Jacob Mayland !" yelled Hirpley Hawson, plying his deadly knife. 

^ This for Massa !'* thundered the negro whirling his scythe around his 
head, and cutting down the red-coat soldiers, one by one, like wheat stubble 
in a harvested field. 

The yell of the dog, and the fierce utterance of that fatal watch- word was 
the only sound that betokened the sword march of this Oath-bound band. 

Gradually step by step, this company advanced toward the spot, where 
Captain Howard fought hand to hand, with Lieutenant Le Glere. Gotlieb 
Hoflf descried the Captain, and shouting his war-cry, fought his way near^ 
to his. side. 

This all occurred in the western corner of the graveyard. In the centrev 
the fight between the Rangers of Santee and Monthermer, went on, with 
clash of swo4Ui and fiery shouts, and in the eastern comer of the graveyard 
progressed a combat as desperate and deadly. 

The brave Colonel Frazier, attired in his Provincial uniform of blue and 
silver, with the sword, which the old Simon of Lovat, had flung him, firom 
the scaflbld, waving in his grasp, led the Men (^ Brandywine, a stout 
band of farmers, clad in their everyday attire, toward the gravejrard wall, 
where a desperate band of British, came rushing on. That band, whose 
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rk> attire aad douchiiig hats, made them look more like a company of 
ined assassins, than daring soldiery, were rearing their horses against the 
U, and urging them to the leap, with blasphemies, too foul to name. A 
rce brigand led them on. Darid Walford, with his tangled hair, flying 
>at his burly face, dug his spurs into the sides of his black steed, and 
ved his broadsword over his head. Over his shoulder, encouraging the 
y band, with shouts and oaths, was seen the mean face of his father, 
iUp Walford. 

"* On Ravens o* th' hoUo^," shouted David Walford, breasting his steed 
linst the wall, " Remember the booty ! Hurray ! There's yer prize !" 
^* Men of Bi^andywine, the hour has come ! Avenge yourselves on these 
ined assassins !" 

As Norman Eraser spoke, the brave farmers around him, seized their 
les by the barrel, and leaped upon the wall. Their rifles mingled with 
e swords of the tory band. The contest was short and desperate. Many 
brave farmer, measured his grave on the* sward below, many a tory, bit 
e roadside dust, beyond the wall. 

There stood Norman Frazier, the sword of Lovat rising and falling in his 
asp, dealing a death at every stroke, there he stood with the memory of 
ritish wrong, giving a strange fire to his calm blue eye, there he stood, 
arless and immovable amid the hurry of the battle, his war cry, raising 
•ove all other sounds. 

'•Death to the Englisher! Hah! Dog! Take that for my mother, 

itraged by her own hearthside ; take that for the sake of good old Scotland, 

d hah ! That for old Simon of Lovat ? This, I give you, in the name of 

''ashington ! Hah ! David Walford, have we met at last !" 

As he spoke ^fighting his way along the waU, he approached the spot, 

here the hoofs of Walford's black horse, pawed the hard stones, while his 

Jcr dealt death all around. Philip Walford beheld the approach of Colonel 

^*azier, along the wall, and dropping silently from his steed, even amid the 

i^oil of that fight, stole quietly along with his deadly intent, visible in his 

Id grey eye. 

Norman Frazier raised his sword. David Walford looked up and sought 

parry the coming blow. It fell, but at the same moment, two hands 
^ped the' old soldier by the feet, and dragged him from the wall. His 
^w was aimless. He fell over the neck of David Walford'i^ steed, and ere 

instant passed, a dozen tory hands, were extended to grasp him. A mo- 
^nt passed ! He was a prisoner in the midst of the tory band. In vain 
^re the e^orts of the farmers of Brandywine. The scarlet-uniformed 
fantry of the British army, came sweeping to the wall, in solid columns ; 
ey crowded with lines of glistening bayonets, between the Men of Bran- 
rwine, and their brave Colonel. 

** Ha, ha !'* shouted David Walford, as he turned the head of his steed 
awards Osbome^s hill, while Colonel Frazier, stunned by a rude blow, lay 

29 
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pinioned in his grasp, ^ It want two hours of sunset, and yet afore that sun 
goes down, your neck ' 11 stretch a rope my. old boy !" 

'* I did it David, I did," chadded his father, riding by his side, «« I, I stole 
along the wall, I caught him by the feet, I— I—'* 

He waft stricken down by a random shot that came torn the British 
army. He toppled from his horse, and fell in the roadside dust 

With a brutal laugh, David Walford glanced at the bleeding form of his 
father, and then speeding through the advancing columns of the British 
army, followed by his troop, he sought the position occupied by the British 
commander-in-chief. . 

'* Ho, ho. Ravens o' th' Hollow !" he laughed as he dashed along, '' I 
hold the guineas in my grasp— hurray !" 



CHAPTER NINTH. 



THE LORD AND THE PRINCE. 



We will now return to the combat, between the Rangers of Santee, and 
the Riders of Monthermer. \ 

After the first crash of steed against steed, after the first fierce clashing 
of sword against sword, afler the first recoil of the charge, the fight had been, 
a wild and confiised melle, in which men and horses, green uniforms and 
red, went whirling round, over the ground sod, while their shouts broke on 
the air, mingling with the shrill report of the rifle, and the distant roar 
of cannon.' 

Two forms alone, were distinguishable, among the confused mass of green 
and scarlet and steel. Two forms, robed in forest green, and bestriding steeds, 
with skin all glossy with the hues of gold. 

The form of Randulph the Prince, surrounded by the swords of his stout 
troopers, was seen amidst all the coufusion of battle, separated by a wall of 
men and horses and steel, from the form of George of Monthermer. 

They saw one another, above the heads of their soldiers, bending in con- 
flict, their eyeP met, in a glance of deep hatred, and a shout of defiance 
broke from each lip. 

*• At last" shouted Lord Percy, as his dark eyes gleamed firom the 

shadow of his interwoven brows. 

"At last, we have met !" returned Randulph the Prince, waving his swordi 
as he measured the distance between him and his foe, with a flashing eye. 

And then with one impulse, these young men, alike handsome, gallant 
and bold, rode madly toward each other, dashing friend and foe aside, with 
the impulse of desperation. 
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At last they met, e&ch golden hu^d steed falling back on his haunches, 
while his rider contemplated the form of his antagonist. 
' For a moment, there was silence in the centre of that graveyard. The 
Rangers of Santee, fell back behind their leader ; the Riders of Monthermer, 
and the crimson-uniformed trooper^, formed a crescent, in the rear of Lord 
Percy. JLieutenant Clerwopde Le Clere and Captain Howard, ceased their 
brief combat, by a spontaneous impulse. Every soldier, American or Briton, 
in the centre of that graveyard, felt that some wrong, deeper than a natural 
quarrel, some revenge, deadlier ^than a natural hate, had brought the twain 
together, on this graveyard battle field. For a moment, therefore, there was 
silence, while the contending foemen, ranging round, awaited the issue of 
this scene. 

Reining their steeds back on their haunches, these young men, led to 
this graveyard by fate, contemplated each other. Their mutual gaze, was 
but for an instant, and yet there was a world of meaning in that gaze. 

Randulph glanced over the form of Lord Percy, marking its mianly pro- 
portions, clad in green and gold ; he looked in his pale face, shadowed by 
curling masses of jet black hair, and lightened by the gleam of eyes dark as 
midnight. Lord Percy gazed upon the form of his opponent, something 
more manly, something' more muscular than his own, clad in a similar uni- 
form of green and gold, strikingly relieved by massive locks 1of dark brown, 
and moulded in a wild beauty, that gave a decided character to the finit 
mouth, the aquiline nose, the broad brow, and the deep hazel eyes. 

There was something strange and impressive in this scene. Alike young 
and handsome, alike mounted on golden hued steeds, they gazed in each 
other's face, these Representatives of two races of men. 

The noblest race of the Indian, mingled with the Caucasian, found its 
type in the face and form of Randulph the Prince of Wyamoke. The Nor- 
man race, mingled with the Saxon, was typified in the slighter form, and 
striking, though less impressive face of Lord George of Monthermer. 

Their eyes met. Their glances mingled with a strange magnetic sym- 
pathy. They gazed in each other's brightening eye, with a look of deep 
and absorbing fascination. 

At that moment an awful memory rose to each soul. 

Randulph stood beside the bed of a dying mother ; his oath, and her last 
words rung in his ears : 

« In a quiet graveyard^ where the mounds ariee, without a tombstone or 
monument to mark the resting place of the dead, there, there, shall the 
Prophecy ofbetraped mother, claim its terrible fulfilment P 

Monthermer beheld the wan face of his aged father; again he heard the last 
-iirords that fell from his quivering lips, as he hurried his son on shipboard. 

*Away my son to the hills of the Santee; fulfil your soletun oath, 
fulfil the commission with which 1 have entrusted you; when that is 
donCf therif then, I can die in peaceP 
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And now led on by Fate, he was come to die in the Quaker grareyard, 
with his father's last request unfulfilled ! He felt that some strange decree 
of the Unknown, linked his. destiny, with that of Randulph the Prince. 

*< We have met at last !" shouted Randulph as his eye drank in the mag- 
netic gaze of Monthermer " Twice have I spared you ! We have met 
for the third time, and now you die!" 

*' It is the hour," replied the deep-toned voice of Lord Percy. "Wehave 
met in the peaceful presence of women, we have met amid burning raflers, 
we have met on the battlefield, and yet fate, withheld you from my grasp. 
It is the hour ! Look well upon yonder sky— look well upon yonder sun, 
obscured by battle smoke, for never again shall you behold the rising of that 
sun. This hour you die ?" 

The spectators, used as they were to scenes of blood, shrank with horror, 
at this scene of deep and deliberate hate. 

With one impulse the antagonists backed their steeds, until a few paces 
of green turf, drenched with blood, lay between them. 

" Let Blanche be the prize !" shouted Percy, and then, with upraised 
swords, they rushed together. Their steeds met breast to breast, and as 
though sharing the deep hate of their masters, pawed each other with their 
hoofs, and fixed their teeth in each other's necks, neighing wildly all the 
while. Leaning over the necks of their golden hued horses, the foeman 
fought their quarrel out, not according to the graceful rules of the fencing 
school, but with the blind fury of maddened hate. Once, twice, thrice their 
swords crossed, and then, one sweeping blow from Randulph's vigorous arm 
sent Percy's sword spinning over his head. Then leaning over his horse's 
neck, he seized his antagonist by the throat. Each horse uttered a wild 
howl, and then with their eyes starting from the sockets, tore the neck of 
its enemy with blood-dripping teeth. Randulph shortened his grasp of his 
sword, and in the fierce struggle, which ensued over their plunging horses' 
necks, while Percy's throat was in his frenzied grasp, sought to kill his an- 
tagonist, by one desperate thrust through the eyeball into the brain. Percy 
lay almost helpless in the stout grasp of Randulph ; his head fallen on his 
shoulder and his arms faintly grappling with his antagonist ; he felt the hot 
breath of his foe on his cheek ; their hair mingled together. 

*< Die !" shouted Randulph, aiming the shortened sword point full upon 
the eyeball of Lord Percy. 

At that moment, as if a musquet ball had stricken his arm, it fell stiffly to 
his side ; he relaxed his hold, and sate erect upon his steed* with a face 
% livid as ashes. 

" Go !" he said in a subdued voice, to Lord Percy, " Go ! And let us 

never meet again ! I canno^— cannot slay ypu ! There is a voice you 

cannot hear pleading for your life, when I attempt to dye my sword in your 

blood ! Go ! And let us never meet again !" 

Lord Percy looked up in vacant wonder, which slowly vanished b^fcw 
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a feeling of impassioned sympathjr, that now stole gently over his heart. 
He felt himself drawn toward Randolph the Oassique of Wyamoke, hy a 
tie, like brotherhood. 

"Hold I Generous stranger •''* he shouted, but his words were 

lost in the battle-shout' which again resounded from every side. Again 
the bands of the Santee and of Monthermer, joined swords. Again living 
men fell stricken in sudden death. Still from the windows, from 'the nooks 
and crevices of the Quaker Temple, streamed the deadly rifle shot ; still 
onward, strode the small band of Five, who had the death of the school- 
master, the ruin of his daughter to avenge ; and faster and thicker gathered 
the infantry of the British army, crowding over the graveyard wall, with 
upraised sword and bayonet. Yet never again crossed the swords of Ran- 
dulph and J^ercy. Borne hither and thither by the tide of battle, they each 
fought with desperation, the one for the cause of the King ; the other for his 
country and his God. 

In five brief minutes, that graveyard, was all one wild scene of tumult. 
All ranks, all military order were broken. The foemen fought with demo- 
niac fury. Still Gotlieb Hoff pressed on to Captain Howard's side, and 
still the tide of battle rolled between. Still Black Sampson shouted the 
name of the murdered school-master, and urged his dog Debbil, onward. 
The graveyard was choked with the living, the wounded and the dead. 

Suddenly Clerwoode Le Clere, streaming with blood, and separated from 
Captain Howard by a sudden recoil of the tide of battle, looked around for 
his brave friend and leader. Randulph the Pidnce, was gone. At the same 
moment Captain Howard, glanced over the ranks of battle for the form of 
Lord Percy. He also had disappeared. Randulph and Monthermer, were 
gone. Not a trace of their horses, or their forms was visible, through all 
the fiery tumult of that graveyard massacre. 

In five minutes, the British were in possession of the Meeting House. 
The Red Cross banner, waved from its peaceful roof. 

And now Sullivan speeding from column to column, covered with dust 
and smoke and blood, beheld his Right wing in confusion ; he beheld, with 
horror that no words can tell, his men fall back before the superior numbers 
of the British Host. He saw the Banner of the Stars sink in clouds of 
smoke. Then, in a voice of anguish, he shouted to his soldiers, and prayed 
them to maintain their ground but five minutes longer. Washington, he 
said, was hurrying to their rescue, and La Fayette, and Greene. It was 
in vain. 

On came the advancing legions of the British host. On came the Red 
Cross Banner. On and on, a mass of crimson and steel, swept the solid 
columns. Afar from the height of Osborne's hill, Comwallis beheld the 
flying Continentals* and shouted to his brigade in reserve. Howe raised 
[lis hands in veiy glee, and cheered his men with shouts. And now strip- 
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ping to the waist, whole lines of British soldiers, cast their clothes upon the 
ground, and grasp the musquet, and rush on. 

Over the heaps of dead in the valley, over the ghastly corpses in the 
Quaker graveyard, up the hills of Birmingham, thunders the pursuing host. 

It is now midway between four and five o'clock. But half an hour since 
the battle began, and yet such a world of carnage crowded in that space of 
thirty minutes ! 

Along the road, leading to Dilworth Comer, might be seen a tall soldier, 
clad in a uniform once white, but now reddened with the blood of his f&e, 
riding a dark steed, whose breast was covered with dust and foam. 

This soldier, threw himself in the path of the fugitives ; he wheeled his 
band across the road ; with his mustachioed lip quivering with emotion, he 
besought the fl3ring soldiers in broken English, to turn and face the enemy, 
he showed his sword, red with the blood of the British ; he called them 
friends, brothers, but in vain ! 

The troops commanded by Sullivan rushed on. Then it was that the 
Count Pulaski shook with rage, and giving vent to his indignation in fiery 
oaths, called to his own band, and rode among the pursuing British like a 
war-horse, with the death wound in his heart, trampling them beneath the 
hoofs of his black steed, and cutting them down like sheep beneath the 
butcher's axe. Then Count Pulaski — whose memory may all the nations 
of America, bless for evermore — rioted in his battle joy, and as though 
shewed in supernatural armour, rode madly on the bayonets and among the 
bullets of the British Host. 

The Continental army were in full retreat for a thick wood, about a mile 
below the Meeting House. They had been attacked while forming in order 
of battle ; they had performed miracles of courage, but the main body of the 
army was yet far from the field, and Sullivan's Division were forced to flee 
before superior numbers. 

And now, onward from the south, came the Reserve under the brave 
Greene, headed by Washington, with La Fayette by his side. There is 
yet a hope for the starry banner. 

Ere we take up the blood-stained thread of battle, and trace the move- 
ments of Washington, let us hasten once again to the summit of Osborne's 
HiU. 

There, sheltered from the sun by the overarching boughs of a massive 
chesnut tree, sate the Lady Isidore of Monthermer, mounted on a dark bay 
steed, and attired in her warrior costume. 

It was a quiet place, with the carpet of tufted moss, sheltered fiom the 
light by the circling trunks of beech and hickory and chesnut, with green 
shrubbering, growing thickly around their roots. ' Above was anompenetra- 
ble canopy of forest boughSf and toward the south, a smal} interval in the 
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foliage of the chesnut tree, like an oriel window, gave to view a gorgeous 
panorama of the country, for long miles away. 

And here, the Lady Isidore had silently watched the progress of the 
fight. With her dark eyes burning with an emotion too intense for utter- 
ance, she had seen afar, the tournament of the graveyard. One form, and 
one alone her eye had singled out from the ranks of battle. The charge on 
the graveyard wall,, the rifle blaze and the smoke for a moment, overshadow- 
ing the foemen, the meeting of Randuiph and Monthermer, and then the 
wild tumult of the fight, these all had broken on the gaze of Isidore, through 
the rifled battle clouds. 

And now, as seated oh her dark bay steed, in that sequestered nook of 
the forest wild, this strange girl for a moment gave her soul to deep memo- 
ries of ^ the past, her face and form disclosed in softened light with the 
greenery of the forest all around, furnished a picture of striking interest. 

That slender yet full and voluptuous form, whose rounded limbs and 
womanly bust was clad in green velvet, faced with gold, that white hand 
laid absently on the dark neck of the steed, while the other pressed against 
the maiden's neck, seemed striving to subdue the emotions that swelled the 
veins, and heaved the breast ; that face rich brown in hue, with deep ver- 
miliion reddening in the centK of each cheek ; those eyes so full, so gleam- 
ing and so dark, showing aU the passion and eneigy of the soul, from be- 
neath the mingled shadow of pencilled brows and long jet lashes ; those lips 
whose ripe red deepened into purple ; that forehead pale as death, relieved 
by the hair, gathered beneath the military cap, and raven-like in its glossy 
blackness, O, beautiful was the face and form of the Lady Isidofe, sitting 
alone in this forest nook, with the soflened sunlight all around her and a 
glimpse of the distant battle visible through the interval of the forest 
boughs ! 

Suddenly a dark frown passed over her forehead ; at that moment a des- 
perate resolve took possession of her soul. 

She gave her steed the spur, and advancing through the forest trees for a 
single moment paused on the brow of the hill, with the battle clouded sky 
above her. « 

One glance ! 

Like some fair map whose delicate outlines had been blotted with blood, 
and darkened with smoke and dust, the glorious landscape spread beneath. 
There was a world of dark smoke, through whose rifled intervals were seen 
banners and steeds, and mingling soldiers ; the living and the dead ; the pur- 
«ue» and the pursued, aU crowded together in seperate masses, extending 
over a tract of three^niles. It was a dim and dusky and bloody map. 

One glance, find the Lady Isidore gave the rein to her horse, and dashing 
madly down the hill, was lost in the clouds of battle-smoke. 
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. CHAPTER TENTH. 



THE WILDERNESS. 



Half-way between the Quaker Meeting House and the tenements of 
Dilworth Comer, there was a thick wood, darkening away from the northern 
road, toward the east, a dense mass of forest trees, with green fields and lux- 
uriant farms on either side. 

This wood has an important connection with our story. It was a 
strange old wood, with chesnut and beech and maple and oak and hickory 
trees, crowded together, while all around their massive trunks the thick un* 
derwood spread greenly, shutting the soft moss beneath, from the light of 
day. 

A single road led into the recesses of this wood. A winding road, but a 
few feet wide, with its brown earth scarcely ever broken by the pressure of 
wheels, contrasting with the verdant arbor above. < Deep into the hidden 
solitudes of this wood led this winding road, until turning the trunk of a 
gnarled oak it suddenly terminated, i;{ a prospect of singular beauty. Sin- 
gular beauty it is true, but a beauty that was strange and wild and almost 
supernatural. 

Fancy an open circle, some fifty yards in diameter, whose circumference 
is described by a compact mass of forest trees, standing like battle legions, 
^ side by lAde, their arms enclasped and their foliage mingling in one green 
wall of leafy beauty. 

In the northern quarter of this circle, a rugged mass of rocks tower rudely 
into light, lifting their coUossal forms from the very border of the forest ; 
and beneath the shadow of these granite piles, like a young girl sleeping in 
the embrace of a giant, a quiet cottage smiles in the occasional sunbeam. A 
quiet cottoge, with a sloping roof, ornamented with fanciful carvings along 
the eves, with four pointed windows, two on either side of its rustic porch, 
oveigrown with vines, and a lovely garden extending along its firont, into the 
centre of the forest circle. Here in this garden, roses grow wildly amid 
beds of drowsy hoppies ; here are masses of green vines, trailing over the 
neglected walks ; and here, in the centre, beside a clear cold spring, which 
bubbles up from yellow sands, at the foot of an oaken tree, that stands like 
a grim and war-worn veteran, alone in the midst of that forest circle, here 
arises a cross of dark grey stone, with a wild vine, rich with untamed roses 
twining over its venerable form. 

Believe me, that beside that clear cold spring, bubbling up from yellow 
sands, that cross of dark grey stone, looks like a holy thing, as the vagrant 
sunlight trembles over its loving roses. And then from the massy arms of 
oaken tree above, a sleepy voluptuary of a grape-vine hangs his cum- 
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brous length, and lets down into light, purple clusters, that dangle lazily from 
among green leaves. O, let me tdl you, that there is a strange wild beauty 
in that forest circle ; with its cottage, its garden, its solitary oaken tree, its 
clear spring of cold water, and its holy cross ! 

This wood was called the Wilderness ; this cottage with its bubbling 
spring and holy cross — ^the Hermitage. 

This cottage at the time of my story, was the summer retreat of a retired 
Mercl^ant, who had been scared from its peaceful roof by the din of arms, 
leaving it occupied by a solitary tenant, an aged and venerable woman. 

Our way now lies deeper down, into the mysteries of the wood. Beyond 
the cottage, toward the east, until the forest terminated in a buckwheat field, 
there was one dense mass of forest trees, choked up with underwood and 
tangled vines. The centre of this wilderness was attainable by a rude foot- 
path, which winding under gnarled limbs, or diving down into occasional 
hollows, or brushing through thick vines, at last terminated in a wild and 
lonely retreat. 

Deep sunken in the bosom of the earth, with a circular wall of entangled 
roots, covered with hanging moss, enclosing it on every side, a black pool 
of water rested in sluggish silence, with no visible outlet, for its sombre 
waves. Waves ? Ah, it was waveless and motionless ; silent as death, yet 
glittering as a mirror of polished steel. It lay there, in the midst of that 
wilderness, a deep well, enclosed by a wall of roots breaking from the sur- 
rounding earth, with forest trees girdling its banks on every side. Two 
stout hickory trees with trunks not more than half the thickness of the col- 
lossal forms around, bent over this pool, from opposing sides, and met and 
joined together in mid air. Originally these trees had grown in opposite 
directions, each trunk inclining from the pool, but now by the application 
of some tremendous- force, they were drawn together, and confined by intri- 
cate cords of rope, which after encircling their bark some twelve or thirteen 
times, met in a firm knot. This was all the result of a whim, which in the 
first place, induced the retired Merchant to make a hermit's retreat of the 
space around the lonely well, and then, to shelter the dark waters from the 
beams of the summer sun, he had hired the aid of stout arms, and the hick- 
ory trees were forced together. It was evident that tremendous strength 
had been required to accomplish this feat. The earth was broken at the 
roots of the trees, and had not the rope, which bound them together been 
of strands like iron, it was plain, they would have sprung back to their origi- 
nal positions, with a terrific rebound. 

Reader ! Look well into the waters of that silent pool ! Ere the setting of 
yonder sun, which comes dimly through the branches, those black waters 
xviU give back the reflection of an awful tragedy ! 

Look well upon the cottage (separated from the pool by a distance of two 

hundred yards) and upon the rocks above, and the garden in front. Uere 

\(rill transpire, some of the darkest and yet loveliest scenes of our chronicle. 
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And while the sun gleams over the dark grey crosi, beloved of roses, and 
the black pool resting silent and sullen, in the midst of the wilderness, we 
will away to the field of battle once more. 

-There was a spot in front of this wood, where the northern road emeig- 
ing from thick boughs, was laid bare to the full light of day, for a few brief 
•yards, and then lost again in the shadow of forest trees. 

The sound of horses' hoofe resounded from either side of Ihe nnsheltered 
space, at the same moment. 

And presently from the south, emerging from the forest boughs, there 
came a gallant band, whose steeds, covered with dust and flecked with foam, 
encircled a grey war-horse and his commanding rider. 

That rider was Washington, and by his side was the calm-visaged * ^ 
Greene, and all around, were the brave chieftains of the Continental Host 
Their uniforms of blue and buff, were soiled with the roadside dust, and | ^ 
every face was stamped with indications of anxiety and care. Breaking 
from the shelter of the green boughs, Washington glanced around, his head 
erect, and his dilating eye fixed steadily on the northern woods. 

** On," he whispered, turning to the brave men around him. " On, w^^ 
will yet carry the day ! The enemy attacked SuUivan, ere we had time ^^ 
hurry to his assistance, but now, if stout hands and fearless hearts will wowr^ 
us triumph, we will drive the British from the field, Pulaski and La Fa^^' 
ette are there T* 

He slowly extended his hand toward the north, and at that moment, the 
broke from the boughs in front of his path, a grey horse and his war-wo 
rider. It was the Marquis La Fayette. His face was covered with swe^^^^ 
and dust ; his uniform was rent in various places, and with his chapeaa -^-^^^ 
hand and brow uncovered, he came dashing on. 

'< Mon dieu ! Mon dieu !" he shouted, " You come in time ! Sullivan 
driven from the field ; the Continentals are in full retreat ! Pulaski is no 
endeavoring to stem the torrent, but in vain ! I have ridden at the peril of m^^ '^ 
life and steed, to hasten on the Division in Reserve ! Ah ! General Greeu»^ ^^ 
I salute you. Let us on — ^by one bold effort, we may yet carry the day !* " 

Washington turned hastily, and gazed for an instant, upon the advancin^^^ ^ 
rapks of the Brigade in Reserve, which now came gallantly from the foresr 
shade. Then with a deep toned voice, subdued to an impressive whisper 
he turned to the officers by his side, and exclaimed : 

•« Greene, there is hard fighting for us yonder. But our men are true, snC^^ 
our cause holy in the eyes of Heaven. The British will know mor^^' ""^ 
of us, ere the setting of the sun. Colonel Hamilton bear a message for n}^^ ^ 
to General Wayne, at Chadd's Ford. Away, as fast as your horse wiL^^ 
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carry you, and tell the General for me, that his' brothers in arms lobk to hii _ 
this hour, for success and triumph ! Let h'm but maintain the ford tiL^^' 
night, and we will take care of the British to the north ! Will we no^^' 
gentlemen ?" 
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An involuntary shout burst from the band, as Colonel Hamilton turned 
his steed southward, and disappeared amid the advancing files of the Reserve. 

Washington gazed in the faces of his officers. Not a lip but was firm, 
not an eye that did not fire with hope and rapture. The hope of victory, 
the rapture of the coming fight ! 

Then it was that the majestic form of Washington — and by the Cause for 
which he fou^t, his form was majestic ! Then it was that the majestic form 
of Washington swelled to its full stature ; his blue eye kindled ; his face was 
sharpened in every outline, by the calm rigidity of a fixed determiimtion. 

He waved his sword, and pointed to the north ! 

And then with La Fayette and Greene, and the brave officers of his army 
by his side, Washington gave the rein to his grey horse, and darted onward. 

Then pouring along that wood-sheltered road, came tl^e columns of the 
Reserve ; the body guard of Washington, a band of gallant men, mounted 
on noble steeds ; the infantry in solid masses with bayonets fixed ; the ar- 
tillery with heavy cannon of glittering brass ; the cavalry with upraised 
sifords gleaming in the light. The mingled mass arrayed in blue and buff, 
with a broad banner of stars waving above their heads, poured hastily along 
the narrow road. 

There was the terrible tramp of horses' hoofs, there was the rattling of 
arms, there was a confiised murmur, terrible from its very indistinctness, 
and ten minutes passed. 

Ascending a gentle slope, Washington attained the summit of a wood 
croivned hill, and the glorious panorama of the battle broke like some scene 
^ magic on his gaze. 

One gaze, and all the stern realities of the fight rushed on his soul. 

There was a mass of dark smoke clouding earth and heaven with heavy 
^olds. From the bosom of this chaos, like lightning firom a thunder cloud, 
poured the blaze of the cannon, and the sheeted flame of musquetry. 
'Tixrough the intervals of the huge cloud, Washington beheld a distant gleam 
^^ Osborne's hill, a glimpse of the Quaker Meeting House, and a short yet , 
^^iTible view of the blood-drenched field, now crowded with the dying and 
^© dead. From this very hill, but thirty minutes before, Washington had 
Seen the American soldiers go bravely on to battle ; and now he beheld them 
breaking in disorder, firom beneath the thick cloud, and spreading over the 
^^^Us and woods and fields, in broken columns. 

One short and terrible glance at this scene, and Washington clenched his 
*^Ord with a grasp that forced the veins on his hand intp rigid prominence. 
^ ^earful change passed over him. His face, whose familiar expression 
•^^s the very sublimity of calm courage, now was convulsed with fiery pas- 
**oti. Yqu could see the white enamel making an ivory circle around the 
^^pil of his flashing eye. His compressed lip quivered tremblingly. He 
^*^cd to his officers ; he gave one backward glance far down the road, 
^^er the advancing columns of the Continental Reserve. 
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** Now 1" he shouted in a voice of thunder, as his broad chest swelled 
with emotion, ** Now I will lead you to the chaige ! Now, face to fece and 
foot to foot, we will fight these invaders, we will drive them haxk over the 
bodies of our comrades ! Look ! Soldien ! The eye of Ood is upon 
you, the arm of God will fight for you ! Advance— -advance !" 

Oh how that voice of stem enthusiasm tiirilled along the American col- 
umni^I With one movement, the Brigade in Reserve rushed forward; 
Washington gave his horse the spur, and dashed on toward the batde cloud ; 
but at the very moment, the hand of La Fayette was laid upon his right 
arm', while the hand of Greene gently yet firmly seized his bridle rein. 
Washington gazed around in wonder ; the officers of his staff had thrown 
their horses in front of his path. 

" We will go to battle. General !'* cried La Fayette. •• But your life is 
sacred !" 

<* Sacred !" echoed the band of officers, 

"^^ Aye General," exclaimed Greene, *' we will go to battle, and if need be, 
leave our bodies on the field, but with your life, dies the liberty of our 
native land !" 

v<<.Back, gentlemen, back from my path!" shouted Washington with a 
flashing eye, « I will lead you to the field ! Shall I remain an uncon- 
cerned spectator of the contest, while my men are bravely grappling with 
the foe ? Shall I gaze quietly on, while whole ranks of American soldiers 
are trampled down beneath the feet of the advancing legions ? Look yon- 
der, gentlemen, I beseech ye, look ! There are thousands calling on my 
name, as they charge, as they fall, as they die ! I will answer that call ! 
Yes, yes, there is the stem courage of despair in our veins, there is glory 
waiting for us on yonder field, there is the eye of God watching us from 
above ! Onward then, in the name of God !" 

There was majesty in that look, that deep tone, that extended arm. 

«* Nay, General, do not peril your life in this contest !" exclaimed Gene- 
ral Greene, in a tone of deep emotion. **The American army needs all its 
brave soldiers, and this day it will lose many a stout arm, many a gallant 
heart on yonder field! These^may be replaced. General, by other arms 
and other hearts, but where, where in all the hills and valleys of America, 
will you find another Washington ?" 

A deep murmur arose from the gallant band who encircled Washington. 

*' Look gentlemen ! Yonder rides Count Pulaski, at the head of his 
brave soldiers. He. is endeavoring to roH back the tide of retreat ! Let us 
on, gentlemen, let us join our swords with the British and side by side with 
Pulaski, drive the invaders back !" 

At this moment Washington looked like the Ideal image which all future 
time will delight to worship. He sat his grey war-horse with the dignity 
of a king ; aye, with more than the dignity of an empurpled monarch ; with 
the majesty of that manhood, which approaches in its impressive beauty* 
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the sublimity of Godhead* His fonn so tall, so muscular, so well-propor- 
tioned, rose towering above the heads of his chieftains. That face, which 
once seen was never forgotten, now glowed with rapture, With scorn, with 
fierce indignation. All its calm composure had vanished. Witl^ dilating 
eye he dranl^ in the prospect of the battle ; with a beating heart he listened 
to the cannon's roar. 

The chieftains were awed, but not silenced. They gathered round their 
leader ; with broken words and earnest tones, trembling with emotion, they 
besought Washio^n to listen to their request. They would fight, they 
would^^ face the carnage of the field, but Washington must not peril his life 
in the bloody contest of that day. Heaven had reserved him fw more 
glorious deeds. 

As La Fayette and Greene, and all the brave ofiicers who gathered 
round, poured these appeals into the ear of Washington a change came 
slowly over his visage. He was once more calm and immovable in all the 
quiet dignity of his commanding face. 

At a sign from his sword, the Life Guard ranged their noble steeds and 
stout forms along the roadside.^ The American Leader, with La Fayette 
by his side, was in their midst. Another sign from the sword of Washing- 
ton, and thelegions of Greene went thundering by. 

And as the infantry swept on, in their torn apparel, as the artillery thun- 
dered past, as the horsemen of the army came rushing toward the battle- 
cloud, every eye was for a moment fixed upon the face of Washington, and 
his name leapt firom lip to lip and from column to column.- His name 
foHnd its echo in every heart. 

And then the Broad Banner of the Continent, waved high over the heads 
of its soldiers, and with the name of Washington echoing along the solid 
column, the army passed on to battle. Along the road, and down the hill, ^ 
and over the green fields : the battle-cloud received them in its fiery bosom. 

Washington and La Fayette were alone. There was dead silence 
along the bdd front of the Life Guard. The eye of Washington beheld all 
the changing phases of the fight. He saw the retreating soldiers met in the 
blind hurry of their flight, by the legions of Greene ; he saw them turn with 
their brethren ; he saw them face the foe again. He heard them shout, as 
with infuriate hate, they turned upon the blood-hounds olf the British army 
and drove them back, with mercUess carnage. That shout came leaping 
From the battle-cloud, over the fields, and to the ear of the American 
chieAains. 

One name mingled with that shout — his own — ^Washington. 

** Thank God !" he exclaimed raising his hand solemnly to heaven. As 
his muscular chest swelled with emotion, he beheld Pulaski crashing on 
among the British ranks, with his long train of white uniformed troopers 
behind him. The fiery Polander was mad with joy. 
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La Fayette said not a word, but his deep-drawn breath came gasping 
through his clenched teeth. 

** Of Has is torture !** he at last exclaimed, while his bhie eye flashed be- 
neath 10 &ir forehead. •* Tortore, tortore ! Let me away, Creneral, let 
me ming^ in the fight ! * I would strike one good Uow in tfiis battle, one 
good blow in the name of Washington !" 

The FVench blood Was up in his reins, that French blood which fires 
with instinctive hatred at the sight of a Briton ; diat glorious French blood, 
which in after time, making one wide channel of the whole earth, flowed on 
in a mighty river, bearing on and on, to triumph and glory, the «N'apoleon of 
France. The blood of Charlemagne, and Henry of Navarre, and Conde 
and Turenne, burned in the veins of La Fayette at that dread moment, when 
from the summit of the hiD, he surveyed the charges of the gbrioos 
batfle. 

** Away,'* whispered Washington, ** Away, my brave comrade ! And 
with you take my gallant Life Guard ! Genflemen, it may rest widi yon 
to drive the British from yon field !" 

^ In a moment these splendid soldiers,* were ranged along the road, four 
ab^ast, with La Fayette at their head. 

" I cannot leave your excellency," exclaimed La Fayette. ** Yon are 
without defence or guard. Pardon my thoughtless haste. I will remain with 
you !" 

And the wild joy of battle, which flashed from the eyes of the soldiers, 
yfss in a moment succeeded by the calm look of' mechanical obedience. 

^ We will not leave our General !" they said, with a deep murmur ; and 
every eye was fixed upon the form of Washington. 

^ Look ! The Continentals are again driven back ! . Again Pulaski 
stems the torrent of the retreat ! On, on my brave fellows ; the glory of 
this victory is with you ! Away La Fayette— away ! Do not hesitate, for 
in this moment, hesitation is defeat !'' 

As Washington spoke with deep-toned utterance, and flashing eyes* the 
Life Guard raised their swords, their banner and their battlenshout ! ^ 
Fayette gave the word. They dashed onward to the battle. 

Washington w^ alone. 
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CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 



THE ROADSIDE. 



Do you remember it ? 

That quiet nook in the forest, formed by a sudden angle of the road, in 
mt of the wilderness, half-way between the Meeting House and Dilworth 
omer ? 

Above the aTching greenery of the forest boughs, beneath th^ brown dust 
' the road, on one side, the wood of the wilderness, on the other a tangled 
icket and a winding fence. On the north and south, the view is shut in 
r the entwining branches that meet from either side, and form a tapestry 
' rustling leaves. 

It is a quiet uooJl in the forest, and here we will recline on the soft moss, 
meath the trunk of yonder beechen tree. We will watch beneath that 
36, and while the din of battle brays afar to the north, we will look upon 
e travellers who may chance to pass our resting place. There is a cooi 
eeze among the leaves overhead ; there are gleams of sunlight embroider- , 
g the roadside dust, with leaves of light and shadow. 

There is the sound of horses' hoofs to the'^south, mingled with the foot- 
eps of a man. We lean forward, we listen ! In a moment, emerging 
ora {he woods to the south, there comes a burly trooper, mounted on a 
iV-black horse, with a white belt drooping over his dark uniform. By tHe 
ooper's side, advances a man clad in Quaker costume, his immense strides, 
ieping pace, with the brisk canter of the horse. 

David Walford— Gilbert Gates ! 

They are covered with dust, and their faces express hurry, and triumph 
id fear. 

" Now to the battle, smooth-speech ! I — ^to meet my men. You — to 
irry on by yourself. While the Ravens o' th' Hollow surround this rebel 
Washington, you will have a little talk to him by yourself !" 

•♦ That is to say, David, thee will secure the person of Friend Washing- 
D, in case I should fail in persuading the man of war, to surrender to me a 
rtain paper, which he carries- about him ?" 

That's it Gilbert. I say, was'n't it a capital move, — eh, Quaker ?" 
To bring our prisoner to Dilworth Comer, through the rebel hosts ?" 
Covered over with a long black cloak, so that his own mother would'nt 
low him ?" 

** Thee will leave him there, Da^d, until the battle is past ? Thee is a 
tining one, in truth, David, were I not a man of peace, I should be afraid 

thee 1 What does thee intend to do with him F" 
* * I've left him in the large room of the Inn, at Dilworth, but not alone, I 
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tell you ! There's four of my ravens with him— stout fellers, who'll 

the knife if need be. . After the battle is over ^*' 

' ** When our friends in the blue coats are beaten, when they are driv^xi 
far away to the south, then Friend Gomwallis will come to Dilworth C(^:k- 
ner, and try our friend in the black doak. Is it so David ?" 

** It is, my peaceful friend ! What in the d — ^1 makes you smile »-^d, 
Gilbert ? I don't like that smile — it's wicked. It makes my blood n:s.n 
cold — ^ugh !" 

'* Verily, I was thinking of the large buttonwood tree in front of the Ixik.^, 
yonder. I was thinking of one particular branch that seems just fitted foE^ a 
rope—" 

« Ho, ho, ho !" laughed David. 

'' Thee is such a f^nny man. Thee really laughs at everjrthing. A tr^^e, 
and a rope, and — does thee comprehend ? A man doing queer things wi^^h 
his feet at the end of the rope. Dancing, I think thee calls it ?" 

"Ho, ho, ho !" roared David, " Gilbert, do you know J did'nt believe in 
the Bible, or any sich nonsense, fore five minutes ago ; but now — since V ^e 
heer'd you talk, and seen yo' smile^ — I'm converted. I believe in de\iIM^i 
Gilbert— yes I do !" 

" Forward David !" 

" Forward Gilbert !" _ 

And the worthy couple padsed on. That quiet nook in front of the w ^' 
demess is vacant once more. 

For some five minutes there is a dead pause. 

Again the sound of horse's hoofe, and presently dashing intd the qui-^^ 
recess of this quiet nook, there comes a gallant cavalier, mounted on a gc^-^' 
den hued steed. The rein is thrown loosely on the horse's neck, for 
arms of the cavalier enclose- the form of a beautifiil girl, who with her eyi 
closed in a swoon, and her hair — so black, so glossy — showering over ht 
shoulders, rests in his embrace, like an image of death. 

"Blanche, it is my last hour, but I swore to win thee, and— -/A^ik^^ 
won ! *1Mine in life, Blanche, mine in death, mine now, mine only, min^ 
•forever!" 

The cavalier suddenly turned his head ; the sound of horse's hoofs echc 
ing from the south, struck his ear. 

'' Pursued ? But I will foil him yet I Ho, ho, it was gallandy don& - 
To escape from the mellee in the Quaker graveyard, to ride southward) tcp 
snatch this beauty from the arms of the twin-beauty at. yonder roadside lit s^ 
this was but the work of a few brief minutes !" 

The sound of hoofs grew nearer. 

" He comes ! Yes, yes, he beheld me in the very act of mounting n 
horse, with the fainting girl in my arms. He was but a hundred yard 
distant but he could not rescue her ! Was not that a moment of triumph 
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He has pursued me every inch of the way from the Quaker graveyard, and 
yet I wiU foil him, after aU !" 

The echo oi horse's hoofii seemed now to resound from the other side of 
tte trees, which enclosed^ the view to the south. 

The cavalier reined his horse in the centre of the road. 
Gathering the fainting girl closer in his arms, he silently perused her face. 
Kis pale countenance was convulsed with a strange and mingled expression 
-*the fire-of passion, the horror of despair. His dark eyes shone with dead- 
^ lustre ; his lips trembled. 

That lace, pale as marble, beautiful as some Madonna,— shining serenely 
L Che twilight of a cathedral shrine-— that face, relieved by the flowing hair, 
y open to his gaze. The young form rested quiet as childhood's slumber, 
his arms ; he could feel the low, faint throbbings of her maiden heart. 

**« Blanche," he ' whispered, bending gently down, ^ Awake— it is our 
ridal hour !" 

His horse moved gently toward the bye road, leading into the recesses 
the wilderness. Slowly the horse, the cavalier, the fainting girl, passed 
^ixi the sunlight of the roadside, into the shadows of the wood. 

As the last gleam of sunlight fell over the pale face of Blanche, her lips 
oved, she opened her large dark eyes. She looked up into the face of 
3r lover. 

Then the branches closed around her form. She had gone with that 
ver, into the shadows of the wood. There was heard the sound of crash- 
S branches, for a moment, and then all was still. The roadside was 
^cant again. 

Meanwhile the sound of horse's hoofs echoing from the south, grew 
^arer and louder. 

Another cavalier, mounted on a golden hued steed, turns the bend of the 
^ad, and dashes madly onward. It is Randulph the Prince. 

Re looks neither to the right, nor to the left, but bending over the neck 
^ his gallant horse, with his dilating eye gazing steadily forward, he 
uhesjDU. 

At this moment, when dashing over this quiet space of sheltered roadside, 
^e is about to pursue the windings of the northern road, his path is suddenly 
Qtercepted. * 

There is the sound of horse's hoofs echoing all around him, the crashing 
^f branches, mingled with the clanking of swords and the low-muttered 
words of armed men. 

In a moment, as if by magic, the road is crowded with horses and men ; 
te sunlight darting through the leaves above, reflects the gleam of arms. 

^^ a glance, Randulph the Prince beholds his own comrades, the itiders 
'Santee I 

i- single trooper darting from this crowd who has so suddenly occupied 
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the roadside, spurs his horse toward R&ndulph, and while ihe wild hnrm 
of the soldiers, thunders on the air, he whispers m hurried sentence -— 

'* Welcome, Captain. Washington is in danger. Lead us on !" 

'* Clerwoode, I am glad to see you. In what direction have you come T 

*' From the north-east, from the Quaker graveyard. In the name of 6o« 
Captain " 

^ Washington in danger ?" 

<* Perhaps at this moment, a Pmon^r/" 

** A Prisoner ? Comrades, what say you to that ? Your Washingtoi 
ouir Washington a Priaoner ? What ! Are the Riders of Santee all dead 
Are their steeds tired, or their swords blunted ? Riders of Santee, did ya 
hear ? Washington a prisoner, and we alive 1 Shame !" 

The air rung with a wild chorus of shouts. 

«( Captain, lead us to his rescue ! Away, away— Hurrah for the Eag7 
and the Oak ! Hurrah for the Prince !" 

Randulph rose towering in all his pride of proportion, with his long dai 
hair falling back from his bronzed face. His black plume hung over h 
flushed brow, but did not conceal the gleam of his hazel eyes. His ban 
sought his sword ; the glittering blade rose in the light. 

<* Washington !" he shouted, his voice ringing like thunder through th 
still woods. 

« Washington !" the gallant band gave back the echo. In a moment the 
were ranged at his back in battle array. Forty swords shone in the sun 
the buHet-riven banner fluttered above their heads. They were ready fc 
the march of death. 

^ Clerwoode," said Randulph, bending over tl^e neck of his steed, '* Grac 
me a favor !" 

« My life !" 

" Away to Dil worth Corner. A band of British refugees, have entrappe 
a prisoner, to whom they intend mischief. Even as I speak to you, the; 
watch this unknown prisoner in the large upper room of the roadside Inn 
Be it your care to warch their movements, to save this prisoner at th. 
hazard of your life ; to wait for me ! I will join you in half an houi 
Will you go ?" 
' " Captain — not a word more — ^I am gone already !" 

'*^ And look you Clerwoode," said Randulph, in a deep whisper, with 
meaning look ; *' In another room of the roadside Inn, by the body of 
dead girl, there watches a young and beautiful maiden " 

•• Rose !" 

And dashing wildly through the trooper^s band, Clerwoode Le Clea 
was gone. Gone to the south, on a mission of danger — and death. 

« Comrades, forward !" shouted Randulph. 

«* Forward ! For Washington !" was the thunder*echo of his band. 
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RaiSalph answered by two words ; one uttered with a shout, ihe oiher 
in a deep whisper. 

** WASHmOTOl^—BLAlfOHV !" 

And the Riders of Santee, thundered on. 
/ 
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THB MAN OF PEAOB. 



'WASHnroTOir was alone. 

Alone by the roadside, his grey war-horse reined in, on the summit of a 
gentle knoll. The eye of that war-horse glared, his nostrils quivered, his 
sinews writhed — for the music of the bugle, the thunder of the oinnon was 
in hiB ears ; he panted to share the fiery conflict of the battle. 

The day was dying in the west ; a single gleam of sunlight fell over the 
uncovered brow of Washington. His face was lighted up with an expres- 
sion of convulsive agony. The compressed lips, the eyes that glared with 
strange fire, the brow, radiant with the desire of conflict ! Washington be- 
held the battle, and yet might not mingle in its fiery tumult. He heard the 
long pealing notes of the bugle, the cry of anguish, he heard his own men, 
calling fiercely on his name. Yet, he dared not peril his noble life in the 
fight Mounted on his gallant steed, the panorama of the battle sweeping 
^fore his eyes, its terrible music ringing in his ears, he must remain, a 
statue-like spectator of the scene. 

** I see Pulaski," he murmured — ^** There's a gallant soldier ! How 
Magnificently he rides ! And then his charge—- ha ! How it sWeeps them 
^Wn— how it crushes them into dust ! I see La Fayette, his brow bared, 
the uniform torn from his right arm ! That is a brave boy ! And Greene 
**~-ihere he rides I And Sullivan, yes, brave Sullivan, rushing from column 
^ column— -and my men, my own men, my brothers I They are there ; 
they are there in the midst of the fight ! God be with them now, for they 
^'e brave, for they earn a victory by their gallant deeds !" 

At this moment, echoing through the smoke and clamor of batde, there 
c^nae a single cry, separated from all other sounds, by its terrible emphasis-* 

*• Washington !" 

'* They call on me, they shriek my name ! Hark ! Oh, God, is not 
this agony ? They call on me, they fight in my name, they echo with the 
^^ gasp, and yet I cannot hasten to their aid !" 

Washington slowly lowered his head ; his clenched hands rested on the 
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pommel of hif saddle. The ehrill* piereiog neigh of hie wtT*hone, 
the air. 

^* Friend Washington is it not a terrible sight!'' spoke a ealift and < 
toned voice, at his side. ^ 

Washington turned, and beheld a mild-faced man, clad in ihe garb o: 
Quaker faith, standing near his horse's flanks, with his long curling 
falling behind his ears, and his hands crossed meekly on his breast. 

'< Is it not a terrible sight, to see men — brothers, butcher one anothei 
dogs?" 

That calm, even-toned voice, touched as it was with quiet pathos, th 
through the heart of Washington. 

" It is, my friend ! It is ! And yet I cannot strike a blow for my 
thers; who are butchered in yonder plain ! — But whence come you, 

friend !" The first part of this sentence, was uttered in iBL tone of ag 

the last with a sidelong glance and hnrried voice. 

'' I come from my (hreams !" said the Quaker, in a voice full of entl 
asm, as elowly advancing he raised his right hand to Heaven. *< An 
my dreams, I beheld a warrior, riding on to conquest, over the bodies o 
dead 1 I beheld a pillar of cloud and flame, going evermore before this 
rior^ shadowing his enemies in darkness, while it balhed his face in gi 
That piUar of cloud and flame, was the Presence of the Lord ! For 
was with the warrior, and God is with thee, 0, Washington I Thoi 
the warrior of my dreams, thou art the Chosen of God ! Go forth and 
quer, Washington !" 

The Chieftain gazed with wonder, upon the strange figure before 
The form, straight and ereet, trembling with emotion, the simple Qi 
garb, the eyes upraised, and the hand lifted on high, as if in solemn a] 
to the God of hosts — it was a strange picture, contrasted with the horr< 
the battle, that now yelled afar. Washington felt an involuntary awe 
over his heart. 

* Who are you ?" said he gazing intently upon the Quaker?9 face.^ 

'* I am sent of God, to thee ! To tell thee, to go forth and conq 
Does thee remember the pacqnet, placed in thee hands, two nights ; 
The pacquet in which was written down, the plans of this man of b 
whom men eall William Howe ? Who was it that reached forth his 1 
and took this pacquet from the very couch of Howe ? Who was i1 
faced death — yea, death by cord and steel — so that he might but have 
pacquet deltirered into thee hands ? It. was I, the Messenger of the Lo 
thee ?" 

" Who are you-»-^our name ?" said Washington, as a sudden idea I; 
oveff him, that he might turn the frenzy of this strange man to the gcH 
the cause. 

'< Men call me Israel James," said the Quaker, mildly, <<but I knoi 
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tb0 names of mea. I know one. nanie^ and one only, that which the Lord 
hsLth given to me. I aa ifae Man of Peace !*' 

^*My friend,". said Washington, kindly, *' Yon had better hasten from this 
field. There is danger here, periiaps death * * 

** There is no danger to those who are called by the Living Qod I" The 
voice of the enthusiast was full of awe, as with ujplifted hands, he uttered 
this sentence. " Wherefore should I leave this field, before I have fiilfilled 
my mission to thee ? Do I not bear about my breast another pacquet-**' 

•*Apacquet— " said Washington, quickly — "a pacquet from Sir Wil- 
liaucn Howe ?" 

*« It is, even .80 1 From the man Howe, but he sent it not. It comes to 
tlxee, but not by his bidding f For ! Lo ! Is it.not but another part of the 
pacquet which thee has about thee ? It speaks of his plans, it describes the 
si'tuation of his army, it proposes to crush thee by strategy and treason. But 
Gl-od gives it to thee, O, Washington T' 

The Quaker as he spoke, took from his breast the pacquet, enveloped in 
tbick folds of parchment. 

Washington opened it with a gesture. 

** This is indeed valuable !" he soliloquised — ** Ha I You plan well, friend 
Howe ! Stay— let me compare it with the other pacquet." « 

Placing his gloved hand beneath his buff vest, he drew forth the pacquet 
▼hieh had cost the one-armed schoolmaster his. life. As he compared the 
tveo, his face grew radiant. The Quaker had not spoken boastfully of their 
UQportanoe. 

While he read, his face almost buried amid letters and plans, there were 
<^iQi forms stealing silently through the brushwood at his badL, and presently 
red coats appeared among the green branches, and sharp arms glittered in 
^e sun. The crackling of brushwood, the tread of armed men, was lost in 
the thunder of the battle, which now grew nearer and terribly distinct 

** These papers are worth their weight in gold-—*' said Washington, still 
^Uding over the neck of his steed. 

** So am I," said a strange voice, *' For I have the honor of calling Mister 
Washington, my prisoner !" 

^Tashington looked up in wonder. Before him stood a tall soldier, clad 
^ the scarlet uniform of a British captain. Around him were the stalwart 
'Oring of some fif\y British soldiers, their swords gleaming, their blood-red 
^^^tume glaring in the light of the declining sun. Washington'^was encircled 
V a wail of crimson and steel, and yet, not even an involuntary tremor shook 
^^ fiminess of his iron nerves. 

^^ith his blue eye flashing, he calmly surveyed the danger, and looked 
^^6 British captain fixedly in the face. 

*'* You will observe Sir," said the Captain, whose fair complexion was 
^ttifled by a cool — almost insulting — smile,-*— •• That you are my prisoner. 
"> >rould afford me the greatest imaginable pleasure to permit you to ^Tsnft 
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your way to the rebel army, but promotion -is so d-a-y-v4-Hrii alow. This 
is my only chance of a Colonelcy. Will yon dismount ?" 

As he spoke, he approached the bridle rein of the Chieftain. At the same 
moment, the Quaker — who also was encircled by the dismounted troopen 
—leaned hastily forward, and with a sudden grasp, seised the papers which 
Washington held in his hand. 

«* Thee is a captive — " he muttered quickly, yet. with a meaning look, 
** Give me the papers — t will convey them to General Greene !" 

The action escaped the eye of the British captain, who still advanced 
toward the bridle rein. 

** Give way friend broadbrim," he said. ** You Quakers should never 
meddle in military matters. It's out of your Ihie, and in-^bad taste !" 

He extended his hand to grasp the bridle rein of the grey war-horse. 

'* Will you stand from my path ? Or shall I ride you down ?" 

Washington spoke in a tone, as cool and yet as contemptuous, as though 
he had but commanded a menial, to brush the dust from the flanks of his 
steed. His manner was perfectly calm ; he sate erect on his wlr-horse, 
and did not even draw his sword. 

The British captain started back, as though appalled by the tone and look 
of Washington. 

" This is in questionable taste," he said, after k moment, ** You are my 
prisoner. You might escape, but the age of miracles is past. Will it please 
you, to dismount?" 

He extended his hand to grasp the bridle rein, but the hand never reached 
it. Even as the insulting smile was on his lip, even as he stood erect, his 
splendid form glittering with the scarlet uniform, he was stricken down by 
a sudden blow, that seemed to crush his iron chest. 

He lay on the earth, quivering with agony, the blood spouting from the 
wound in his chest, over the roadside dust. 

And over his .prostrate form, fitood the Quaker enthusiast, the bloody 
knife dripping in his hand, while his sharp features gleamed with an ex- 
pression that chilled the very blood to behold. 

'' Washington, I have saved thee !" he shrieked, waving the bloody 
knife aloft. 

'' Oh God !" groaned the dying man, dutehing the roadside dost by 
handfiils. 

Washington started with horror. The action had been quick as a light- 
ning flash— H)ne moment, the British oflicer slowly advancing, while the 
Quaker looked calmly on — ^the next, the victim writhing in the roadside dust, 
while the Murderer shook his dripping knife in the air. 

For a moment there was silence like death* 

Then a frenzied yell shook the air — it was the cry of the British soldiers 
who now advanced to hew the murderer down. 

'Death to the Quaker I Deatii to CbA %ai»i«isLr 
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Gooly wiping the dripping knife with a lappel of his coat, the Quaker 
gazed undismayed u*pon the frenzied faces, the gleaming swords, which 
encompassed him on every side. 

•* Back !" he shouted, •* Back ! On peril of the gihbet— the rope ! Befor^ 
ye strike me, learn the reason of this deed ! Lieutenant Williams, does 
thee know the handwriting of Lord Gornwallis ?" 

The tone, the look of the Quaker for a moment held the troopers en- 
chained in dumb wonder. 

*' Read this paper. Lieutenant Williams," said the Quaker, addressing a 
tall trooper, whose bushy whiskers half concealed his face. «* Read that, 
and then strike, if thee dares !'* 

Washington gazed upon this scene in mute astonishment. 

The British lieutenant took the paper, with a scowl and an oath ; he read 

it ; the scowl and the oath were succeeded by a look of wonder, an ejacu- 
lation of surprise. 

(4 ]^y « « « can it be possible !" 

" The bearer is connected wifli the British army in the most 

important manner. He is authorized to command the obedience of any soldier, 
or officer, while engaged in the execution of his trust That trust is the punish- 
ment of a traitor, who, formerly a British officer, has betrayed the cause of His 
Majesty. The punishment hereby awarded by me, and for which I will be 
responsible, is deaths 

Sept 11, 1777. Ck)RNWALLis." 

Such was the letter which the Quaker handed to the Lieutenant 

'^ Does thee understand ? Lord Gornwallis received information but an 
hour ago, that this Gaptain Howard would betray his trust, by delivering 
Washington again into the hands of his rebel friends. There was but one 
way to avoid the evil. He wrote that note on the pommel of his saddle, 
not an hour ago. Does thee see how carefully the note is worded ? He 
was fearful it might fall into other hands, and so defeat the punishment of 
this misguided man !" 

He spumed the dying Howard with his foot, as he spoke. 
It must be so," said the Lieutenant ; ** Gomrades this is all right — 
stand back ! Lay not a hand on this man if you value your lives. But look 
ye, Quaker," — he said turning quickly round— ^* You must go with me to 
Lord Gornwallis, and answer to him for fiiis deed ?" 

<* In truth will I !" said the Quaker mildly. ** 1 am not a man of blood. 
I loved this Gaptain Howard as a brother, verily did I i Aod now I will 
pray with him !" 

He knelt beside the dying man. 

The British soldiers murmured one to another, and grasped their swords. 
They evidently were dissatisfied with the letter of the Quaker. Their eye» 
gleamed, with that terrible light — the hunger of xeveii^e. 
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While their murmurs deepened, and their brows grew more ominous, 
Lieutenant Williams approached the American chieftain. 

** Sir your sword. You are my prisoner !" 

Washington answered him with a look o( calm scorn, and dien patting 
his hand gendy on the neck of his steed, crashed through the wall of red- 
coats with a single bound. 

A moment passed ! His gallant grey war-horse cleared the roadside 
fence witlvj)ne bold leap, and he dashed up the green hillside toward his 
forest on its summit. 

With a simultaneous, hurrah, the British sprang to their horses in the 
neighboring thicket. Some few moments passed ere they were mounted, 
and Washington was at least fifty yards ahead. He rode his steed with the 
majesty of a king, urging him gendy onward, toward the shadows of the 
wood. The British pursued with mad shouts. Washington neared the wood 
when a yell of triumph burst from the red-coat troopers. They beheld a band 
of mounted riflemen burst from the woods on the summit, and while their 
leader waved them on with his sword, thid strange company scattered around 
the person of Washington. 

It was the band of David Walford, the Ravens o' th' Hollow. 

With the red-coated troopers at his back, and this band of refugees in his 
front, Washington had no chance of escape. 

Washington was a prisoner. 



CHAPTER THIRTEENTH. 



CLARENCE AND THE QUAKER. 



The Quaker was alone with the dying man. 

The gallant Captain Howard lay writhing in the dust which was crim- 
soned with his blood. He gathered his arms together, and clutched the 
wound near his heart, as if to st^ the flowing of his life-blood, and then 
with a groan, that shook his chest, he rolled over, and lay with face buried 
in the dust. 

It was a hard death. 

Young and vigorous and fond of pleasure — so nmch good wine to be 

drunken, and so many peasant girls to be loved — and now, to be forced lo 

leave it all, the pleasure of wine and women, and the glare of this delightful 

world, to he forced to leave it all for the damp, unpleasant grave*— ugh ! 

It was a hard death. 
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Ht by with hui face in the cRist. It might be seen that he was bleeding 
St -^ monthy for that dust all around his head was purpled with blood. 

Above the d3ring man stood the Quaker gazing upon him with folded 
anxu. There was an icy smile on his thin lips as he watched the death 
stn^e. 

At last he slowly knelt ; he turned the face of Howard to the sky again ; 
he laid his head upon his knee. Then the Captain looked around, with a 
Sfleam of momentary consciousness. 

«< Does thee know me ?" said the Quaker^ bending down over his victim. 
The blue eyes of poor Clarence, glared wildly in the face of his raur- 
lerer. For a moment the blood ceased to flow from his mouth. He spoke 
Hridi a rattling utterance. 

•* I bum — water — water !" he gasped. 

** Thee is dry, is thee Captain ?" Does ihee hear the broc^ rippling in 
lie woods yonder ? Does it not seem to sing like a bird ? Is thee very 
Iry?" 

He bent lower down, smiling all the while. 

'* Oh, Gk>d," gasped the dying man, as his lips became the color of blue 
5lay— "Ibum! ^ Water!" 

'* Does thee know me. Captain ? My name is Gilbert Gates ! Did thee 
'Ver hear that name ?" 

** Gilbert Gates !" echoed Clarence Howard, as his mind wandered in the 
elirium of death. 

^ And her name ^" said Gilbert placing his lips against the ear of the 

'ing man — ** Does thee hear ? Her name 1^" 

By a sudden effort, the dying man raised himself in a sitting posture, 
tile his blue eyes — Oh, they were unnaturally bright, nay even beautiful 
glared fixedty in the Quaker's face. 

' Her name ?" he said in a choking voice, as he rested his hands against 
breast of Gilbert, " You mean my sister — ^in England — Who will take 

of her now? Who " 

he blood gushed from his mouth. 

I mean — " said Gilbert, as his grey vest was turned to crimson, by the 

1 blood of Clarence Howard — ** I mean > ■'* 

ly sister — " was the last gasp of the dying man. 

Iart !" shrieked Gilbert, his hot breath streaming over the glassy eye- 

»f his victim. 

\ hands resting on Gilbert's shoulder tightened in a grasp of iron. 

«nce Howard was dead. 

It was a ghastly spectacle 1 

'. gallant soldier sitting in the crimson dust, his face white, his lips 

I eyes glassy, the blood slowly dripping from the corners of his dis- 

louth, his hands clenching the grey vest of his murderer in a vio^- 

^p— this was a terrible sight ! 
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But the kneeling man, who attired in the Quaker coetume, leaned forward 
hifl hawk-like features stamped with infernal malignity, as he hissed that 
• solitary word in the freezing ear of his victim — ^that was in truth, a horrible 
sight. 

It was a moment, ere Gilbert Gates could unwind the dead man's grasp. 

He arose. The dead man fell back into the bloody dust. 
\ For a moment Gilbert stood gazing silently in the fiiee of his yictim. 
^ Then, as if seized by sudden frenzy, he bent down, and while his face was 
distorted with a hideous expression, he shook his clenched hands in the face 
of the corpse. 

"Did Mary ever wrong thee? Speak, coward, speak? Had thee a 
father to avenge ? Speak, or I'll crush thee with my boot ! Coward, cow- 
ard thou dost not answer ! Her name " 

And with a deliberate movement, he sank the heel of his boot into the 
dead man's face, crushing those chisseled features into one red mass. 

" Her name was Mary !" 

Again the boot sank ; again the hideous outrage was repeat^. 

" Now," said Gilbert, in a husky Voice, as he wiped the thick drops 
from his brow ; " Now for Dilworth Comer !" 

He 'went down the road into the hollow, with long and hurried strides. 

As he disappeared, two hideous figures leaped over the thicket, and ap- 
proached the corpse. 

'* I say Nan, here's the fine plunder i Ho — ho ! Look at his toggery !" 

'' Yes, Deek, I feel his purse ! Here's the red goold !" 

'' Ho, ho, Nan, it's the brave Chptain Howard !" 

" Now 'ee do'n't zay ? The brave Cap'in, ho, ho !** 

And Blood and Death proceeded to plunder and strip the body of the 

dead man. 

/ 



CHAPTER FOURTEENTH- 

PULASKI. 

Washington was a Prisoner. 

At his back followed the red-coated troopers under their Lientenantt 

while in his very path, from the summit of the hill, David Walford and his 

^ band came thundering down. And now from thicket and hill, other bands 

of British begin to crowd over the scene, backing their comrades with a 

waJ] of crimson and steel. 

Half-way up the hill, a aoUtaiy waXL, \\;M&\aaX^tai|gcfiL«DL\^^ % Tuined man* 
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Aon arose from the bosom of the green sod. It was some ten feet high and 

twenty long. Southward from this wall, stretched the hillside, for more 

than a hundred yards ; on the northern side was the cellar, filled up with 

earth and stones, and then green sward extended some twenty yards, until it 

wskM lost in the thick wood. 

Near this solid wall, Washington reined his steed, and with uncovered 
l^row calmly awaited the moment of his fate. 

It was a' magnificent scene. * 

The bravoes from the top of the hill and the troopers from the valley be- 
lo*^, joined their bands, and sweeping over the hillside in the form of a 
crescent, began slowly to encircle the American ;chief. He was surrounded 
by this terrible semi-circle ; this crescent of men and horses and gleaming 
steel. The dark uniform of the bravoes was in deep contrast with the scar- 
let costume of the troopers, as reining the pace of their horses they cam^ 
slowly over the green sward, that lay between the/n and their prisoner. 
Four hundred strong, they came sweeping on. 

His brow uncovered, his face toward the distant battle, Washington sat 
bis steed with calm grandeur. His enemies held their breath as they came 
on. There was something terrible in the repose of that majestic figure, 
^ith the sunshine streaming upon his uncovered brow. 

But how could he escape them now ? Was he calling silently upon that 
^od, who had saved him so often in the peril of battle ? Or was the earth 
^ yawn and engulph his foes ? Where now was the trust of the rebel 
leader ? Strange legends were abroad in the British camp concerning this 
^an ; soldiers who had been captive in the American army, when returning 
^ their comrades, spoke of him. with deep reverence, and said with rough 
^ut sincere emphasis that God fought for Washington. 

But Washington was their prisoner ; dready m grim fancy his head 
seemed to yawn above the gates of London, a warning to all traitors. The 
-^Htish came on with hushed breath, it is true, but with stout steeds and 
sharp swords ; slowly and silently but surely on. 

At this moment the Eye of God in heaven beheld Washington ! 
At this moment the eye of Count Pulaski, gleaming through the battle- 
clouds beheld Washington. 

Yes, from the summit of a hill, some three hundred yards distant, loom- 
^^ from the east, through encircling clouds of smoke, Pulaski looked forth 
^Qd beheld the Chieflain and his danger. 

The Polander turned to his troopers ; his whiskered Up wreathed with a 
Snm smile ; he could speak but little English, so he spake to those iron 
^^^^ in .his own fiery way, with his sword. He waved that sword ; he 
P^ted to the Iron Grey and his rider ! He pointed to Washington, with 
^^e sunlight shining upon his brow. 
There was but one movement, 
^ith one impulse that iron band wheeled their wax-\\Qt«^^«GA>3ci«^^ 
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duk body solid and eompact was speoding over the rtUkjf like a lfaBid^a< 
boltf rent fiom the earth bdow«— three hnadied awoidi roee gliateBing im i 
faint glimpee of sunlights— in front of thia avalanche, with his form raiaed U 
its lull height, a frown oo his biow,a smile on his 1^ rode Pidaski ! 

Like a spirit roused into life bj the batde-storm he rode, his eye i^si 
fixed upon the iroa gxey and its rider, while his band had bst one kx^, f^wu 
will, one shout— and all for Warfiington ! 

God of Battles ! It was grand. 

The British had encircled the American lead er ■ a lready they felt secnurc 
of their prey — Ah ! how teiribly the head of that Traitor, began to glootn 
over the gates of London. 

But that trembling of the earth jronder? What means it? Tliat ensil- 
ing of fences, that trampling of brushwood, now, now, that cloud of dast ! 
That terrible beat of hoo& — tramp, tramp, tramp ! Hiat ominous silencre, 
and now that shout, not of words or names, but that half yett, half hnrr^i^ 
which shrieks frt>m the Iron Men as they scent their prey? Wh^^ 
means it? 

«« Pulaski! Pulaski !" 

Yes, Pulaski is on yovu tredL, the terror of the British army is on yo 
wake! 

Look down into the valley, nay into the road bdow-— yon can see 
white uniform of Pulaski's men, the daik skin of ^eir horses, you can e 
see their gleaming eyes ! 

And on he came, the Count Pulaski— he and his iron men ! Wasbin; 
ton behdd him, and smiled. He also behdd the narrowing circle of 
sward, that lay between him, and four hundred British swor^ Then b 
visage lighted up with a glonous batde-seorn. 

** Gentlemen,'* said he, turning round with a magnificent wave of his 
^ I regret to leave you ! But I leave you to die eare of the Count Pulaski ? 

His expression — the very sublimity of cool seom — nmsed dieir Briti^ 
blood. With one sudden bound they deared the space between them ai 
their victim. But that victim was gone, yes, gone with one tromendoi 
bound over the solitary wall. Was it not a magnificent sight to see ? Tl» ^ 
splendid war-horse, rising in the terrible leap, the form of his rider, in t^^^ 
blue uniform, with the sun still shining upon his brow ? For a moment ^^ 
seemed to hover in air above the waU, and then was gone. 

Ah, how bitterly they cursed as they gazed upon the blank wall ; for o<^^ 
these good soldiers of King Greoige indulged in terriUe blasphemy, 
woidd have shocked the soul of their Good King ; how nervously tl*^^ 
swore ! Their eyes, their swords, the stars and sun ; the Qofi who m^^^ 
the Saviour who redeemed them, all these they eursed with wringing ^^ 
phasis. But when they beheld Washington rising leisurely beyond ^'^^ 
wall, uninjnnd by his fearful leap, ah, then, they grew desperately wick^^ 
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Yet Washington halted his war-horse near the wood, and waited calmly 

for the Tengeanee of Count Pulaski. 

And on lie came, yes, as the British were in the very act of rushing for- 
ward, to secure the American chief, he came on, the Count Pulaski. 

A moment 1 He had passed through the British, making a terrible lane 

right in their centre. He had passed on, leaving a ghastly furrow of dead 

men on. either side, he had passed up the hill, he had passed the form of 

W'ashington. Crushed, mangled, dying, the British lay scattered along the 

green sod. 

Another moment ! 

And the iron band have wheeled ; back in the same career of death they 
caxne ! Now they shout, now they yell ! Down red-coated troopers, down 
black-uniformed bravoes, for the Count Pulaski is among you ! Do you 
see the swords gleaming on every side, do you hear that deafening clang of 
steel against steel, as though the entire hill had been transformed into one 
v'ast blacksmith's forge ? 

But this clanging steel is not half so terrible, as that which makes no 
sound ; that which cuts into faces, and through hearts. Your quiet steel, 
^ke still, deep water, is the most terrible after all. Not the sound of a pistol 
had been heard in all this brief but murderous conflict ! Sword against 

sword, dagger against dagger, pistol-barrel against pistol-barrel this was 

the only music of the combat. 

Let us now take a hurried look at the scene. 

Dispersed in some ten or eleven divisions, the British scattered over the 
hill. Where but a moment before, had been a solid crescent of men and 
horses and steel, now were only heaps of dead bodies, bands of scattered 
soldiers, green sod rent by horses' hoofs and stained with blood. 

Then it was that the Count Pulaski and his men swept around the form 
of Washington, encircling him with their forms of oak, their swords of steel. 
i^hen their shout clove the air, and they came down the hill in solid phalanx, 
^nishing the scattered foemen at every step of their terrible path. 

The band of David Walford, drawn off to the south, alone maintained the 
*»how of fight. Their brave Captain, covered with blood, turned to the 
I'eninant of his men — they numbered but forty now — ^nd with a curse, bade 
^hem secure the person of Washington, or die. 

At this moment, while Pulaski was careering over the field, scattering 
^nd crushing the British as he went, the gleam of arms spread far over the 
^^ey below ; bands of Contmentals and British engaged in fierce conflict 
^ame crowding up the hill. 

In a few moments, Pulaski's troop became the centre of the sea of con- 
vict, where banners rolled like waves, and long lines of bayonets gleamed 
like breakers, dashing on some rock-bound coast. 

Suddenly a shout was heard to the south. The band of Randulph the 
^nnee, came dashing up the hill, theur leader in the van, and their banner 
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streaming over their plumes. The green sod flew behind their horses' 
flanlpB, and then at full speed, they came charging home upon the band of 
refugees. Swords interlocked, steeds dashed against steeds, the green uni- 
form of the Riders mingled with the dark costume of the ** Ravens," and 
then Dayid Walford looked around over the bodies of his men and gave the 
word for flight. 

** To Dil worth Corner?*' he hoarsely shouted to the ten, who yet remained 
alive. " Away— Ravens — we've work to do !" 

Then Randulph — his brave band reduced to thirty — went crashing into 
the very centre of the field, crashing through a wall of red-coats and steel. 
You might see his sword gleaming far over the ranks of battle ; you might 
look upon his bronzed face, convulsed with the fire of strife. He fought as 
the Last of a line of kings should fight; as though no bullet could wound his 
breast, no sword could strike his arm. 

Now might you see Greene and Sullivan, driveif step by step from the 
Meeting House, sweep up the hill' and mingle in the fray, at the head of 
their legions. Sullivan like a famished lion, ranged over the field, as if 
seeking death at the points of the British bayonets. Greene, with his calm 
face fired with battle rage, was hoarse with shouting, so he spake no more 
with his voice, but made his sword do the work of his tongue. 

There, O yes, he was there, the boy of nineteen, who had left the repose 
of a young wife's bosom, to fight the battles of a strange people in a far hnd 
— he was there ! 

His brow unbared, the uniform torn from his right arm, at the head of the 
Life Guard, he went madly over the field, shouting his French war cry, and 
fighting like a true child of France ; as though these gay gentlemen in 
red coats, were dear friends, whom he wished to embrace with the fierce 
encounter of bullet and sword. 

Ah, the gentlemen of the British army remembered long, the passionate 
ardor of this boy of nineteen ! 

" Washington !" he /shouted his war cry, as he dashed among the British 
bayonets. Washington beheld the brave boy from afar, and followed his 
path witli gleaming eyes. 

Meanwhile, the iron band of Pulaski, had gathered firm and injmoveable 
around the form of Washington, near the summit of the hill. The sun 
shining upon his uncovered brow, Washington gazed over the rampart of 
teel, that emcompassed his breast, and beheld that the day was lost. 

You would not have wished to behold it — that silent agony which came 
over his magnificent face,^ as this fatal Ctrnsciousness possessed his souK 
— more than once in a life time. , 

He cast one look over the scene ! O the banners, the bayonets, the 
swords, that rose into the light of the setting sun, O the legions that wheeled 
in solid phalanx over the hill, — steel and plumes above their heads, dead 
men below — O, the dying men, who looked up amid the horror of that figfit. 
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to eatcli a last glimpse of yonder sun, about to set foreveri and then^gave 
one prayer to Grod for their wives, their little ones, their homes I 

Beyond this scene, all was clouds and gloom. A glimpse of Osborne's 
hill rose far away. The smoke moved like a curtain, around the Meeting 
House. 

Washington uttered a single word-* 

*• Pulaski l" 



CHAPTER FIFTEENTH. 



Washington's farewell. 



" Pulaski I" 

The noble countenance of the brave Pole, stood out in strong relief from the 
^hite smoke of battle. That massive brow surmounted by the dark fur cap 
and darker pliime, the aquiline nose, the lip, concealed by a thick mustache, 

and the full square chin, the long black hair, sweeping to the shoulders 

this marked profile was drawn in bold relief, against the white smoke of, 
battle. An expression of deep sadness stamped the face of the hero. 

^^ I was thinking of Poland !" he exclaimed in broken accents, as he heard 
his name pronounced by Washington. 

*' Yes," said Washington, with a deep solemnity of tone, ** Poland has 
many wrongs to avenge! But God lives in heaven, yonder — " he pointed 
upward with his sword — " and he will right the innocent, at last !" 

'< He will !" echoed the Pole, as his gleaming eye reached beyond time 

and space, seemed to behold this glorious spectacle ^Poland free, the 

cross shining serenely over her age- worn shrines, the light of peace glowing 
in her million homes. 
" Pulaski," said Washington, ** look yonder !" 

The Polander followed with his eye, the gesture of Washington's sword. 
Gazing down the hill, he beheld the last hope of the Continental army em- 
bosomed among British bayonets ; he saw the wreck of Sullivan's right 
army, yielding slowly before the invader, yet fighting for every inch of 
ground. He beheld the Reserve under Greene, locked in one solid mass, 
faces, hands, musquets, swords, all turned to the foe ;' an island of heroes, 
encircled by a sea of British hirelings. The royal army extended far over 
the fields to the foot of Osborne's hiU ; the Red Cross banner waved over 
the walls of the Quaker Temple. Far to the south, scattered bands of Con- 
tinentals, were hurrying firom the field, some bearing their wounded com- 
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radea, tome grasping broken arms, some dragging their shattered forms 
slowly along. 

Still that brave Reserve of Greene, that wreck of Sullivan's right wing, 
fought round the Banner of the Stars, while the Red Cross jflag ^ixsed in 
their faces, from every side. 

The declining sun shone over the fight, lighting up the battle clouds with 
its terrible glow. It was now five o'clock. But one hour since the conflict 
began, and yet a thousand souls had gone from this field of blood, up to the 
throne of God ! The sky is blue and smiling yonder, as you see it through 
the rifted clouds — ^look there, upon the serene azure, and tell me ! Do you 
not behold the ghosts of the dead, an awful and shadowy band, clustering 
yonder, — ghastly with wounds — dripping with blood—clustering in one 
solemn meeting, around that Impenetrable Bar ? 

At one glance, Pulaski took'in the terrible detaUs of the scene. 

'* Now," shouted Washington, *' Let us go down !" 

He pointed to the valley with his sword. All his reserve, all his calm- 
ness of manner was gone. 

'< Let us go down," he shouted again, ** The day is lost, but we will give 
these British gendemen our last farewell ! Pulaski— -<lo you hear me— do 
you ec|jo me— do you feel as I feel ? The day is lost, but we will go 
down !" 

*' Down !" echoed Pulaski, as his eye caught the glpw, flashing from the 
eye of Washington — " Give way there ! Down to the valley for our last 
farewell !" 

Washington quivered from head to foot. His eye glared with the fever 
of strife. The sunlight shone over his bared brow, now radiant with an 
immortal impulse. His hand gathered his sword in an iron grasp^he 
spoke to his steed — the noble horse moved slowly on, through the ranks of 
Pulaski's legion. 

Those rough soldiers uttered a yell, as they bdheld the magnificent fonn 
of Washington, quivering with battle rage. 

" Come, Pulaski ! Our banner is there ! Now — we will go down !" 

And then, there was a sight, to see once — and die ! 

Rising in the stirrups, Washington pointed to the fight, and thei\ he did 
go down ! Down that hill, followed by Pulaski's band, Pulaski himself, 
vainly endeavoring to rival his pace, at the head of the iron men, Washing- 
ton went down ! 

General Greene turning his head over his shoulder, in the thickest of the 
fight, beheld with terror, with awe, the approach of Washington. He 
would have thrown his horse in the path of the Chief, but the voice of 
Washington — terrible in its calmness, irresistible in its rage— thundered 
even amid the clamor of that fight. 

»* Greene^come on !" 
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Who could resist that look, the upraised sword, the voice ? The band 
f Pulaski thundered by, and Greene followed, with horse and foot, with 
teed and bayonet ! The fire blazing in Washington's eye, now spread , 
ke an electric flash, along the whole colunm. The soldiers were men no 
mger ; no fear of bayonet, or bullet, now ! The very horses caught the 
iver of that hour 1 

One cry burst like thunder on the British host : '* Give way there ! 
iTashington comes down to battle !" 

Far down the hill. La Fayette and the Life Guard were doing immortal 
seds, for the banner of the stars. Brows bared, uniforms fluttering in rags, 
ley followed the Boy of Nineteen, into the vortex of the fight, waving ever- 
lore that banner overhead. > 

They saw Washington come. You should have heard them shout, you 
lould have seen their swo^s ; how dripping with blood, they gUttered on 
igh. La Fayette saw Washington come, yes the majestic form, the sun- 
^hted brow ! That sight inflamed his blood 

" Now La Fayette, come on /" 

They were ranged beside the band of Pulaski, these children of Wash- 
igton ; the gallant Frenchman led them on. Thus Washington, Pulaski, 
rreene. La Fayette thundered down into the fight. It was terrifile to hear 
le tramp of their horses' hoofs. 

Randulph the Prince, with the last brave twenty of his Riders, was hold- 
Qg a desperate fight, with thrice the number of British troopers. He, too, 
>eheld Washington come, he too beheld the solid column at his back; 
^ith one bound, he dashed through the British band ; in another moment he 
was by the side of La Fayette. Washington turned to him 

** Waldemar, we go down to make our last farewell ! Come on !" 

And they went on, yes they did go down ! 

Washington at the head of the column — still there, the sunlight still upon 
his bared brow, the sword still gleaming in his upraised arm, — Washington 
led them on. With banners waving all along the column, with swords and 
bayonets mingling in one blaze of light, this iron column went down ! 

The British were in the valley and over the fields ; you might count them 
Sy thousands. 

There was one horrid crash, yes, a sound as though the earth had 
pawned to engulph the armies. 

Then, oh then, you might see this bolt of battle, crashing into the British 
[lost, as a mighty river rushing into the sea, drives the ocean waves far be- 
fore it. Then might you see the bared brow of Washington, far over 
swords and spears, then might yon hear the yell of the British, as this 
ivalanche of steel burst on their ranks ! Men, horses, all were levelled be- 
fore the path of this iron band. Follow the sword of Washington, yonder, 
;wo hundred yards, right into the heart of the British army, he is gone ! 
Grone in terrible glory ! On either side swell the British columns, but this 
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avalanche is so sadden, so unexpected, that these oolumns are for the mo- 
ment paraljTzed. 

And now Washington turns again. He wheels, and his band wheels 
with him. He comes back, and they come with him. His sword, risei 
and falls, and a thousand swords follow its motion. 

And down — shrieking, torn, crushed, — the foemen are trampled ; another 
furrow of British dead strew the ground. Vain were it to tell the deeds o1 
all tlie heroes, in that moment of glory. Greene, La Fayette, Pulaski, Wa] 
demar, the thousand soldiers, all seemed to have but one arm, one soul ! 
They struck at once, they shouted at once ; at once, they conquered. 

** Now,*' he shouted, as his uniform covered with dust and blood, quiv- 
ered with the glorious agitation, that shook his proud frame,^ Now we can 
afford to retreat !" 

It was a magnificent scene. ^ 

Washington — his steed halted by the roadside, the men of Pulaski and 
his own life guard ranged at his back — Washington gazed upon his legions 
as they swept by. 

They came, with dripping swords, with broken arms, horse and foot, 
went hurrying by, spreading along the road to the south, while the banner 
of the staA waved proudly overhead. First the legions of Greene, then the 
band of Waldemar, with the gallant La Fayette riding in their midst. He 
•was ashy pale, that chivalrous boy, and the maiily arm of a veteran trooper 
held him in the saddle. His leg was shattered by a musquet ball. Yet, as 
he went by, he raised his hand still grasping that well-used sword, and ^)a^ 
mured faintly that word his French tongue pronounced so well 

" Washington 1" 

Washington beheld the hero, and smiled. 

** God be with you, my brave friend !*' 

Then came the wreck of Sullivan's dividon ; blood-stained their faces, 
broken their arms, wild and wan their looks, sad and terrible their shattered 
array. They swept by to the south, their gallant General still with his 
band. 

" Now," said Washington, while the Life Guard and Pulaski's men, en- 
circled him with a wall of steel, " Now we will retreat !" 

At this moment, while the British recovered from their late panic, were 
rushing forward in solid columns, the face and form of Washington pr^' 
sented a spectacle of deep interest. 

He sate erect upon his steed, gazing with mingled sadness and joy* oo^ 
upon the retreating Continentals, now upon the advancing British. Around 
him were the^stout troopers ; by his side the warrior-form of Pulaski ; ^^ 
away, hills and valleys, clouded with smoke, covered with marching 
legions ; above the blue sky, seen in broken glimpses ; the blue sky afld the 
dedining sun. 

The blue and bnff uniform of the Hero, was covered with dust and blood. 
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Hia fword lifted in his extended arm, was dyed with cnnuson drops You 
cotdd see his chest heave again, and his eye glare once more :— 

« On comrades, now we can afford to retreat !" 

And the sunlight poured gladly over the uncovered hrow of Washington. 



CHAPTER SIXTEENTH. 

, THE RETREAT. 

The Retreat of Brandy wine I 

History has not done it justice,; this terrible retreat. History has told us 
of the mancBUvre, by which Gornwallis turned the right wing of Washing- 
ton ; she has pictured in almost contemptuous brevity the heroism of Wayne 
at Chadd's Ford, where he held his post amid terrible bloodshed, from morn- 
ing till sunset ; she has stated that there was a warmly contested battle, at 
Birmingham Meeting House, followed by a retreat 4q Chester, but here, the 
taciturn dame has held her breath. 

She has not told us of the heroism, the glory, the splendid defeat of that 
battle day. Yes, splendid defeat, for General Howe gained but the field, 
not the objects for which he grasped, the utter aimihilation of the Continen- 
tals, the capture of Washington. He paid for this crippled victory, with a 
river of British blood. Washington retreated to Chester, leaving his dead 
and dying on the field. 

This retreat was like a Parthian fight ; the Cimtinentals faaed and fought 
the foe as they fled. At every step of their way, they left their own bodies 
and the corses of the British, as tokens of their bloody, retreat. 

Yet History, has done but little justice to this terrible retreat. 

History has not told us of the columns of the Continental army extending 
along the woods and faUs, from Birmingham Meeting House, to the ancient 
town of Chester, retreating, yet fighting every inch of the way. 

She has not told us of those scattered bands of heroes, who in dim woods, 
or shadowy glens turned upon their British pursuers, and grappled their 
bayonets with weaponless hands. Nor of those who dying by the roadside, 
still maintained the conflict, shouting with their last breath, the name of 
Washington. Nor of the wounded men, who after tottering on, from the 
field, for weary miles, at last fell, bleeding from their many gashes, and 
crawled to the banks of Brandywine, to quench their burning thirst, but 
could not, for the waves were red with blood* 

History has not told us of those women, who Uke angels sent from God, 
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came out from their homes in the twilight of the Eleventh of September, 
bearing bread and water to the famished and dying men. 

History has not pictured one gleam of that beautiful Romance, which 
shines forever, like a halo around those hills of Brandy wine. * 

Nor has History pictured the magnificent view which broke upon the eye, ' 
from the summit of Osborne's Hill. 

Ascending that hill in the hour of retreat, we might have seen the wide 
landscape over which the smoke moved like the curtain of some vast theatre, 
crowded with all the terrible pomp of battle. 

Above, through the rolling smoke, the blue sky broke in glimpses on the . 
eye ; far to the west, a gleam of the distant Brandy wine came laughing into 
light, for a moment — a sheet of rippling water among green boughs, — and 
^then was gone ! 

^ Beneath lay the wide spreading landscape, on which was seen pleasant 
orchards, embosoming quiet homes, legions of marching soldiers now gath- 
ered in one compact mass, now extending far over the hill and plain, heaps 
of dying and dead, the blaze of burning houses, the blue smoke of the rifle, 
rising from green woods ; plumes and banners, bayonets and swords, horses 
and cannon, all these' were crowded together, in one glorious panorama of war 

The gleam of arms, shone on every side, as far as eye could see. The 
distant horizon was shut in by a wall of dust and smoke, from which the 
ilash of musqnetry glared every second, like lightning from a white cloiid. 

Ever and anon, a far off hum, a distant murmur came suddenly up the 
hill. This was the music of the scene. For had that sullen murmur been 
analyzed, it would have separated itself into the mad hurrah, the yell of de- 
fiauce, the cry of death. . 

Soon the breeze blew freshly from the south. Laden with the sweets of 
flowers and the smell of human blood, it came gently up the hill, making 
low music among the forest trees. 



* Then what has she done f Given our Pennsylvania battle-field but a line in her 
pages, where the most insignificant fray of the north, has been swelled into plethoric 
glory. We Pennsylvauians are a dull, plodding, quiet People ; we behold oar own 
William Penn, almost crowded out of history, by the everlasting song of our northern 
brethren, about Pl]rmoath rock and the Pilgrim fathers ; we read histories, written 
carefully for us by strangers, and when the battle-fields of our soil, are not treated 
with positive contempt, we thank these wandering historians for their kindness, in 
granting one ray of glory, one leaf of laurel, to poor, patient Pennsylvania. 

God grant the time may «>me, when our battle-fields will find a chronicler, when 
a collection of accredited falsehoods^ gathered by some vagrant L. L.D., or D. D. or 
other alphabetical notoriety, and thrust into prominence by their connection jwith a 
few facts, illustrated with pictures and bound in gilt and calf, will no longer be called 
*- history;" when, this eternal cant about Pilgrim fathers, and Plymouth rock, will be 
succeeded by a healthy admiration of our own Apostle, William Penn. 

For while flowing from Plymouth Rock, the bitter waters of Persecution and in- 
tolerance, deluged New England ; William Penn, under the EUn of Shackamazoo, 
founded a nttdoD, without a priest, w\t\iouX an oixVi, mvViouV %\^\w. 
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• The day slowly declined. 

An hour passed — another I 

The clouds rolled away from the west The sun set calmly in dll the 
beauty of azure, mellowed by flashes of gold. 

The Brandy wine rippled gaily in the purple light 

Night came down upon the battle-field. 

All was dark and still. 

Dark—Hsave the occasional gleam of a lanthem, flashing for a moment like 

a Tailing star still, save the low-toned sound of human voices, heard 

fVom afar. 

The moon slowly arose^ and her flrst long gleam of light streamed over 
the pale, cold faces of the dead. 

It now becomes our duty to chronicle the incidents which occurred, from 
the moment when Washington gave the word <* Retreat," until the rising 
o£ the moon. 



CHAPTER SEVENTEENTH. 

««I COULD NOT die!" 

« 

The silence which had brooded so long over the quiet walls of the Qua- 
ker Temple, was now broken by terrible groans. 

The Prophecy uttered forty years before in thsd holy place — for it was 
holy, although the benches were rude, the plain railing which supplied the 
place of pulpit and altar, but a simple substitute for the marble shrine of a 
proud cathedral — ^the Prophecy of the Battle had met with an awful 
fulfllment. 

The red beams of the sun, pouring through deep-silled windows, shone 
over the cold faces of dead men, piled up along the blood-clotted floor, and 
gave a ghastly glow to the writhing countenances of the living. The rude 
pulpit, the ruder benches, all were heaped with dying and dead. Shattered 
the windows, rent the doors, blood-stained the walls, groans and cries, 
prayers and curses, breaking in one chorus on the air*- Ah, sad and terrible 
was the fulfilment of the Prophecy, uttered long ago. 

In the centre of that temple, yes, in the centre of the warm sunlight, an 
old man clad in the furs of wild beasts, with a long white beard sweeping 
over his breast, knelt beside a wounded man. The high brow, the clear 
grey eyes, the boldly chisselled features of the white-bearded stranger were 
in striking contrast with the low forehead, the small eye's prominent nose, 
thin Upe and retreating chin of the wounded man. 
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The latter lay on his back, his faoe writhing in pain; resting in the steady 
gaze of those large grey eyes, which seemed as though they wonld glare into 
his bM. He #atf sldwly* bleeding to death ; his dark dress was crimsoned 
with his blood, which welled in a thick carreht from the wound near his 
heart. ^ 

The white-bearded stranger knelt by Ms side, never once removing his 
steady gaze. It was observable that his breast and arms, were concealed 
by a loose mantle of panther^s skin, thrown lightly over the shoulders. 

<* Water — water — '' moaned the wounded man, clutching the hard floor 
with his stiffened hands. 

The Stranger gendy laid the head of the wounded man upon his knee. 
Then, with his left hand he poured some wafbr from a brown earthen jag> 
into a small tin cup, and held it near the lips of the supplicant. 

The grey eyes of the wounded main glared with eagerness, when he heard 
the water rippling from the jug, but now, when the deliciotis liquid ahnost 
touched his lips, he madly extended his hands to grasp the cup. The 
Stranger slowly extended it beyond his reach. 

" Philip Walford,*' said he in a bw deep voice, 2M he bent slowly down, 
'' Philip Walford dost thou know me ?" 

The wounded man — his glance eq^erly fixed upon the cup of water- 
shuddered at the sound of that voice, as -.though it woke some terrible mem- 
ory within his soul. But when he looked up, and while the frenzy of paio 
burned in his veins, beheld for the first- time the face of the Stranger, he 
gave utterance to a terrible cry, more like the yell of a wounded panther 
than a human being. Then he shuddered no. more, but lay like a figure of 
stone, his eyes fixed upon the Stranger's face, in a wild glassy horror- 
stricken gaze. » 

While this strange scene is passing in the Quaker Temple, let us for a 
moment pause ; let us recall from the bosom of t^e past, a Legend which 
will throw some light upon the Mystery. 

On the Eleventh of September A. D. 1759, just eighteen years before the 
day of batde, a beautiful woman was slumbering in one of the old chambers 
of Rock Farm. Reclining on her marriage bed, the young wife lay with 
her babe in her arms, while her lips moved gently in her sleep. The 
silence of the scene was disturbed by the footstep of her husband, a young 
and noble man. He stood by the bedside, silently contemfdating the beauty 
of that sight — a young wife sleeping with her babe in her arms, while the 
breeze stirring gently through the windows lifted her dark tresses from her 
face, her robe from her young bosom. The husband beheld a letter 1^^ 
against the alabaster skin of that bosom ; a carelessly folded letter rising ^^ 
Ming with every pulsation of the heart. Thinking it one of those letters 
which he had written to his wife, in the first dawn of their love, he geotiy 
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removed it from, her bosom, and — anxious to revive the hallowed memories 
of the past — be opened it and read. 

' That husband, so handsopie in form, so noble in soul, so wrapt up in love 
for his wife, stood frozen to the floor with a sudden horror. The letter rat- 
ded like a dry leaf in his trembling hands. Thus it read : ^ 

Mart — September 11, 1759. 

Have courage ! In a few more brief days the persecutions of fate will be 
finished. Let it no longer madden you, when you think that your brother's will 
niUme^ forced you to marry my rich brother. Let this thought no longer madden 
you, for in a few brief days,. all will be over. We will fly together, we will seek 
some calm retreat, where consoled by the smiles of our child, we can enjoy in 
security the love which hitherto has been hidden fh>m all but God. Courage, 
Mary ! Trust everything to me, and remember, the day when John visits Phil- 
adelphia, shall also be the day of our flight. 

Yours in life or death, 

Philip Waliord. 

John Walford read this letter, and went silendy from the chamber of his 
wife. The agony of eternal despair was stamped on lus livid face. The 
voice of his brother gaily singing, struck his ears. He hastily entered that 
brother's room— Philip stood before a mirror, arranging the broach which 
confined his shirt collar. As John entered the room, he saw his brother 
hastily hide within his vest a golden chain, to which was appended a 
medallion of peculiar shape. John saw the chain, the locket, but a moment 
and yet recognised it. He had given that chain to his wife on her bridal 
day ; the medallion confined her portrait and a lock of his hair. 

The letter had filled the Husband with all the tortures of the damned, but 
this sight — ^the chain and medallion, in ^e hands of his brother — this was 
the crowning agony. 

Still he approached his brother and spoke to him, in a quiet tone, yet 
with a burning eye and livid cheek. 

«' Brother, where did you obtain that chain ?" 

Philip did not answer, but turned his face aside, and bit his lip, as though 
confused by the question. 

" Brother," said that low-toned but holl6W voice, " When did you writ* 
this letter ?" 

Philip was on his knees. He clasped his brother by the hands. 

«'Kill me, John," he whispered, **0h kill me, but hear, before you 
sacrifice me to your revenge. We loved before your marriage, but I was 
poor ; I found no favor in her brother's eyes. She married you, but still 
we loved ! Loved with a passion that trampled upon all vows, all obliga- 
tions, in earth or heaven. We have been guilty ! Kill me John ; let me 
hide my guilt in the grave, but first, O first, let me obtain your pardon*^" 

** O God !" groaned John, terribly affected by the remorse of his brother. 



* 
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** Let me obtain your pardon,'* shrieked Philip, '* Let me behold Mary 
once more ! Promise ine that she shall not know, that I died by a bro- 
ther's hand ! Promise me that you will make her happy, and then, theni 
let me die !" 

John was silent and pale. The blood trickled from his lower lip, as lae 
pressed it between his clenched teeth. 

" Pardon ! In the name of God, Pardon !" shrieked Philip. 
' John still was silent 

'* Philip," he said at last, in a tone so terribly calm ; « Swear to me 1)y 
the God above us, that Mary loves you, and you only !" 

** I swear !" shrieked Philip, clasping his hands.. 

"The child—" faltered the Husband. 

" Is ours /" whispered Philip, veiling his face. 

" Then Philip, be happy together I" said John in a choaking voiee. " T^^U 
Mary sometimes to think of me. Good-bye Philip : from this hour I ^m^ 

dead to the world. Rock Farm is yours Be happy '^ his voE--^^ 

failed, his face was agitated by a frightful spasm. 

He went forth from the room, from the house, that moment, and ca 
back no more. Bareheaded, without a single dollar in the world, with no 
|ng to call his own but the clothing which he wore, this noble heart, left h ..^^ 
home that day, forever. 

For eighteen years he was an outcast, a wanderer. Now in the ic; 
deserts of the Arctic sea, now amid the lost cities of Mexico, now in th 
depths of Siberian wastes, now on the shores oC the Ganges, he wandere 
on, not with thf curse of Cain upon his brow! No! But, with a curs 
deeper than Cain's — the curse that withers a noble and magnanimous heart^r- 
when its first and fondest trust has been betrayed. 

.One day a young American sailor, who had landed with some comrades 
on a lonely island, which uprose from the waters of the Pacific, at least 
fifteen hundred miles from any habitable spot, was startled by the spectacle 
of an old man with a white beard, sitting by the waters of a spring, that 
gurgled forth at the foot of a bread-fruit tree. The features of this stranger, 
despite his strange costume of furs, designated him as an American. They 
entered into conversation — 

" You come from the valley of the Brandywine ?" said the Stranger, 
** Pray tell me, do you know a family named Walford ?" 

'' I do," said the sailor surprised at the question. 

" Did you ever hear of John Walford ? Or of his wife Mary t*^ said the 
Stranger, eagerly grasping the sailor by the hand. 

*' Why, as for John he disappeared, some time ago, and haint been heered 

of since. But Mary " 

«* Mary !" shrieked the Stranger. 

<< Died some time ago " began the sailor, but he did not finish the 

sentence. * 
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«« Deadl Oh, thank God, at lastl" 

The Stranger rushed mto the thickest of the wood, with a wild howl of 
iespair. 

The sailor heheld him no more. 

Other American sailors, who had voyaged to every quarter of the world, 
light also testify that in their wanderings they had met a strange man with 

white beard, whose only questiAis were — ** Do you come from the Bran- 
y wine ? Do you know Mary Walford ?" 

The imagination shudders while contemplating the life of this self*ejdled 
aan ; the agony of this self-tortured heart. 

The reader will now be prepared to understand the scene in the Quaker 
'cmple* 

** Philip Walford dost thou know me V* again repeated the Stranger, 
elding the cup of water extended in his left hand. 

«« My brother John I The dead returned to life I'' 

This was said in an almost inaudible tone, yet with a look and accent of 
slpless despair. 

^ Then Philip, take this cup of water ! Drink — it is thy brother — ^it is 
»bn who gives it thee !" 

Philip's extended arm dropped heavily by his side. He refused the cdp, 
tt his eyes were fixed upon his brother's face, with a vacant, glassy stare. 

« Not from your hand John, not from your hand John I" he slowly 
Qrmured. 

^ Wherefore Philip ?" said John, in an accent of deep sadness. ** How 
ive I ever wronged thee ? Did I not give my bride to thy arms ? Did I 
»t forgive thee ? Mary loved you, and I gave her to you. Drink, Philip, 
id pledge to me a brother* 9 love /" 

I^hilip writhed as though in mortal agony, but did not take the prof- 
red cup. 

** Did Mary ever speak of me, Philip ? Oh, tell me, tell me did she 

er speak of her poor, forgiving husband, John ? Did she speak kindly 
^ilip ? Many times in my lone wanderings, I have thought of her ; yes, 
xilip, in crowded cities, and on desert shores, I have thought of Mary — 
3rou ! I have prayed God to bless you — bless your child !" 
^* Oh God," groaned Philip. ** I am dying, dying when all my schemes 
^>^ about to prosper ! And he has come back to haunt me — to damn 
y soul, ere it has parted from the body !" 

^0 words can describe the low-toned emphasis of despair, which marked 
^ utterance of these words. 

'"' Yes, I do remember it!" said John, raising his head, while his eye was 
^^d dreamily upon the air. **That fatal day! The letter — ah! how 
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sweetly she smiled in her slumber, as I took that letter. from her bosom! 
Then the chain which I had hangr around her neck on our bridal day 

A shriek thrilled through the Quaker Temple, a shriek so wild and terri- 
ble th^t it thrilled even the heart of John Walford. Philip had arisen into 
a sitting posture^ his hands were nervously clasped, and his glaru% eyeballs 
seemed to burn in their sockets. His face, lividly pale, was discolored by 
streaks of blue. ^ 

«' Do you come from the dead to haunt me ?" Whispwed Philip, as his 
mad -gaze perused each feature of his brother's face. " Then do you not 
know, that I, I, PhUip Walford lied to you ?" 

*' You lie to me, Philip ! Fou I Oh, this is frenzy !" said John, in an 
accent of pity. 

** The letter — I placed it on her bosom ! The chain — I stole it from her 
neck ! The story which I told you — it was a lie, every word a lie ! She 
hated me, she, Mary your wife hated me while living— she scorned me in 
her dying hour " 

'' Philip !" groaned John, as though he had not heard aright. 

'' You know this ; you must know it I Arisen from the dead you come 
to claim my soul ! Now crush me, if you dare— I am dying 1 Dying and 1 
• defy you !" 

The pale face of John Walford, was flushed, from his beard to the roots 
of his hair with burning red. His eyes swam in a vehigo. For a moment 
his sight was gone, ana with extended hands, he seemed to grope for the 
light. His chest writhed and shook, while a low moaning sound came from 
his white lips. 

These were the external signs of his agony ; the tortures which shook 
his soul, were seen by God alone. 

Philip Walford, tortured as he was with mortal pain, gazed on his broth- 
er's face with a shudder of terror. 

^^ Yes, crush me !*' he fiercely shrieked, ^ You can but crush me ! 1 
am dying — I defy you !" 

^* No Philip, you shall live !" said John, in a quiet tone, while his face 
lost its burning flush, and his blood-shot eyes were fixed intently upon his 
brother's countenance. ^ You shall live — for — " he faintly smiled—-** 1 
would not have you die now, for the wealth of the world !'* 

Without another word, he laid bare the wound on his brother's heart. 
He then drew forth from his pouch, which was slung. at his side, a small 
box, containing a valuable salved renowned for its efficacy in healing wounds, 
or at all events, staunching the jeflusion of blood. This salve, procured at 
tirst in Hindoostan, and tested through the course of years, had served John 
a thousand times in his lonely marches, when without its aid, severe wounds 
received in pursuit of wild beasts, would have ended in death. 

He now api^ed it to the wound 'which pierced his brother's breast In 
a moment its influence ran through the veins of the dying man, hke a spell. 
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le felt no more paio, but a healthy vigor tspread over his whole frame* The 
eliriupa of agony was gone ; he looked in his brother's face as though aston- 
ihed at his presence. 

Do you feel strijmg brother ?" said John. 

Yes," replied Philip, s^ a confused memory of what had passed flashed 
ver his brain—** I feel strong — indeed^ I think I could walk, without assist- 
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** I am glad of it, Philip," said John with a smile of peculiar meaning. 

Philip gazed in his brother's face with a look of anxious inquiry. 

** There Philip-^lean against my knee until you feel strong enough to 
ralk. I must tell you a strange story Philip— a story of some interest. For 
ighteen years dear brother, I have been an outcast and a wanderer — " 

*• I'm sorry brother — " hesitated Philip. 

** Yes, but before you pity, learn the true meaning of those words — out- 
tut — wanderer I Let me paint you one or two scenes from my life.-i- 
Ince in the midst of Siberian deserts, for five days, I held the entrance of 
n ice-bound cavern against a pack of famished wolves ; for five days, with- 
ut food or drink. Was it not terrible brother I I had this sharp knife 
rother — every minute I was tempted to plunge it in my breast, and yet I 
ould not die " 

'' You must have suffered dreadfully, brother !" 

«» Once shipwrecked with five comrades, I floated for days on a rude raft 
—a burning sun above, the boundless sea around I We were without food 
r drink, for seven days. I longed — hungered for death. On the eighth 
lay we cast lots who should ^e— do you understand Philip ? Who should 
lie to make food for the others ? The lot fell on me. Though I longed for 
leath, though this sharp knife would have ended my agonies in a second, 
jret, yet I could not die !" 

ThesI words, ** I could not die !" were pronounced with a terrible em- 
phasis. 

'' I fought with them, yes, over the raft, that cracked and quivered like a 
decayed branch, beneath our tread, I fought with them, one by one for my 
life ! They rushed upon me with their weaponless hands, yet with horrid 
cries and awfiil blasphemies. I had this sharp knife-— I killed them one by 
one. I was alone amid their mangled bodies — ^listen Philip, I ate their flesh, I 
drank their blood, for — do you see — / could not die /" 

'* Oh this is horrible !" murmured Philip. 

" Wait a moment brother — spare your pity ! Once taken captive, by 
savages who feast on human flesh — it was in the South Sea, brother, — ^I was 
nailed to a cross, with my head downwards < The blood rushed to my head, 
my eyes hung from their sockets ; they pierced me with their arrows, they 
cut my flesh with knives. I lingered thus for a day ; / eotdd not die /" 

Philip gazed in horror on his brother's face. 

^< At last they took me from the cross, as the sun was setting. Crushed, 
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torn, mangled, I was laid upon the ground. Next moramg I was to be 
burned— do you hear — burned over a slow flie ? A spark of life yet lin- 
gered in my veins — ^I was left alone on the sod, which to-morrow, was to 
cover my cindered bones. I crawled from my resting place towards a 
thicket; it was but twenty yards, and yet it took all night to do the deed. 
Can you picture my situation ? My hands Ued — ^my feet bled — ^my body 
was all one mass of gashes — the blood ran from my mouth and eyes. Oh, 
how I thirsted for death — and yet / could not die P^ 
• '* Brother, this is too horrible for belief !" ejaculated Philip. 

" Hear me out, Philip. The next morming the savages found me ; they 
deemed my escape a miracle, for do you see, they could not imagine how a 
mangled mass of flesh, like I was, could move an inch, much less crawl 
tiv^enty yards. They gave me the choice, either to joip their tribe, or be 
roasted over a slow fire. One hope alone remained — ^I beheld my knife, 
this sharp weapon yi the hand of a savage ; I grasped it; I resolved to die!'* 

" Thank God !" cried Pl\ilip, terribly interested by his brother's story. 

** Yes, thank God when you've heard me out. The knife was in my 
hand— -one blow, only one blow, and I would be free ! The knife was raised 
— it dropped from my hand. / could not die.^^ 

Philip groaned. 

** I became one of their tribe. Yes, shudder Philip, I, John Walford, 
who had known the music of the church bells — the caresses of a wife-^tbe 
smile of a babe — ^I the man, the Christian, became one of this infernal band. 
With them, I worshipped their bnital God — with them I fought and mur- 
dered — with them I ate of human flesh For / could not die .'" 

Philip covered his face with his hands, and uttered a moan of agony. 
Even his base soul was rent by this recital of his brother's life. 

" Now do you know what it is, to be an outcast, a wanderer ? Now do 
you know what it is, to wish to die, to thirst for death, to ask God for it, as . 
an innocent babe asks its mother's kiss, and yet, forever to hear a voice 
repeating slowly in your bosom, these words — ^ You cannot die P " 

" Brother," shrieked Philip. " I would have torn my heart out, ere I 
would have suffered thus !" 

" Now would you know why it was, that / could not die ? I will tell 
you Philip. On that day — the Eleventh of September — you remember \t 
Philip ? On that day, when with hell in my bosom, I went forth from Rock 
Farm, a man accursed and doomed, went forth to come back no more, then'' 
I became conscious of my fate. It was to wander, to wander, oh yes, to 
wander for a certain period of years, and then, guided by the hand of Al- 
mighty God, to return to this valley, and watch over the life of Mary's 
child—" 

** Blanche?" ejaculated Philip, his face manifesting the contest of oppos- 
ing emotions. 

** Blanche I Yes, that is her name \ ^onv aVA^L 1 e^et Corbet it ? Do I 
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nember that day, when Mary, who had just passed through the ago- 
f a mother's travail, plsCced the babe in my hands, and whispered its 
-'Blanche! Now Philip you remember, that this conaciouaness of 
Mrhich forever kept ine back from Death, pressed most heavily upon 
111, at the time, when I believed your story Philip. That Mary, fahe 
laved you my brother.^^ 

It why stir up these matters now John ? It is so long ago— Mary is 
-Blanche grown up a fine girl — " 

id now after this terrible eighteen years of trial, I return to the valley 
Brandy wine, guided by the awful hand of God, and discover that Mary 
ne, that Blanche is my child. In short, Philip, that you, my brother, 
m years ^o, with a lie on your lip, drove me forth an outcast and a 
rer, with all the tortures of the damned in my bosom. Is it so, 
answer me !" 

It John, you must remember, that we are all liable to err. Let by- 
be by-gones. You have just saved my life ; in return for your kind- 
will act with liberality toward you. After an absence of eighteen 
yoii will of course understand, that it will be difficult for you to 
r Rock Farm. It will be no easy matter for you to ' prove your 

1 was silent. His face was deadly pale. 

' what are you thinking my brother ?" asked Philip. 

^your death,''^ said John, in a tone of terrible calmness. 

y death ! Surely you do not mean it — ^you just saved my life — " 

v^B thinking," exclaimed John, with icy coolness, '< what manner of 

irou should die, my brother -•-" 

hn — mercy !" shrieked Philip, as his livid features quivered like dry 

3d has spoken it ! Mary calls and I hear her ! My own soul con- 
you. You must die !" / 

lis is cowardly ! I am wounded— -you are stronger than me '' 

m I ? Look there !" 

h his left hand, John threw the panther's hide from his shoulder. A 

spectacle was revealed. The stump of his right arm shattered by a 

I ball, the torn sinews still quivering at the shoulder, was disclosed in 
[it of the setting sun. With horror Philip beheld his brother, kneel- 
his own blood, flowing freely yet silently from the shattered arm. 
x>k there ! I am bleeding to death, do you understand my brother ? 
minutes, I will be dead. For now — Oh * * » now, I can die ! The 
ry of eighteen years, alone keeps life in these veiiis, the sacred con- 
ness that now at last, at last I am about to execute the will of God, 

II my brother : this consciousness fills me with stipernatural vigor. 
T, prepare. Take that broad-sword from the floor ; clench it with 
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both yoxtt hands. Yoa shall hare a chance for your lifo. I will fight with 
this knife." 

Philip looked in his brother's eyes, and read his sentence there. They 
slowly arose ; Philip with the sword, John with the knife. 

They stood foot to foot, breast opposed to breast 

The light of the setting sun streaming through the western windows, gave 
a terrible glare to Philip's ashy features ; while it shone over the white 
beard of John, and illumined his face, radiant with an awfoi determination. 
His shattered right arm poured a stream of blood, down over his forest 
robes and along ihe floor. 

Standing in his own blood, John Walford' raised the knife in his left 
hand, and then, ere he gave the fatal word, gazed intently in his brother's 
face. 

The sunlight glared in the faces of the dead and dying, who were scat- 
tered all around the Quaker Temple. The cries of the wounded alone dis- 
turbed the silence of the scene. 

*< Now Philip, I will give you three chances for your life. Strike once, 
twice, thrice with your broad-sword ; I will make.no resistance. But strike 
deep Philip, for when your last blow is stricken, I warn you ! This kni^^ 
must drink your blood." 

Philip grimly smiled. The instinct of life fired his veins. He saw ^^ 
must either kill, or be killed. 

" In three blows I can certainly kill him !" he muttered. 

The broad-sword waved around his head, clutched invthat nervous gt^^ 
— the grasp of a coward who is forced to fight. John silently awaited *"^ 
blow — it descended with terrible impulse, yet with an uncertain aim, ind^^^' 
ing a hideous wound over the right temple. 

" OnB.'" exclaimed John, as he lifted the torn flesh from his brow, ^^ 
wiped the blood from his eye. His grey hair was dabbled in blood 

Trembling and pale Philip brandished the sword again. 

It descended, striking John on the right leg, above the knee. The blc^^' 
[H)ured from the wound, the sinews were severed — ^John sank to the fl(r^^ 
on his left kneeJ 

•* Two /" muttered John, looking up in his brother's face. 

" Now," shrieked Philip, as the fever of bloodshed burned in his veir^^ 
« Now for the last blow !" 

At this moment, while he prepared for the blow, two hideous figur>^ 
came stealing through the shattered door of the Temple, along the shadow 
of the eastern walls. Death — with her parchment skull and glassy ej- 
balls ; Blood with his thick red hair, covering his eyes and b/ow — these 
lendy crouched in a corner, while the sun shone brightly over their hideoc^ 
faces. They watched the combat ; Death with her large quivering ears 
Blood with his small grey eyes : their low growling laughter mingled wit — ' 
the cries of the wounded. 

I 
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^ Now,'' said Philip with a smile of triumph, ** Now .for the last blow ! 

His breast presented, his large grey eyes looking fixedly in his brother's 
heCf John calmly awaited the blow. 

Grasping the broad-sword once more, with the point presented, he strack 
£rmly at his brother's breast. The blood spouted from the wound, ming- 
ling with the purple currents, flowing firom the shattered arm and mangled 
leg. 

** TTiree P^ shrieked John, as with the sword buried in his bosom, he 
sprang towards his brother, inflicting three wounds in the space of a second* 
These wounds were given by an arm already quivering in the death-agony. 
The first, pierced the right eye, the second the left, the third gashed the face 
from ear to ear. 

John fell dead. Without a word, without a sound, the knife still clenched 
Lb his lei\ hand, he fell, his white beard dabbled in his blood. 

Over hiiH blinded, bleeding, dumb, stood Philip Walford, a horrid specta- 
cle, the eyeballs and tongue protruding, blood pouring firom the mouth and 
syes, there he stood, his hands extended grasping madly for the light. 

As his crime had been, so his punishment was — infernal. He had de- 
::eived his brother, with the malice of a fiend ; the fiends themselves would 
liave pitied him now. 

A horrible sound came from the cloven jaws of the wretch. He now 
sought madly for a knife, a sword, with which to end his accursed existence. 
But knife and sword were beyond his reach. He stumbled wildly along 
4^e floor ; he fell over an obstacle that lay in his path, and gathering it to his 
irms felt the cold body, the clammy face of a dead man. 

Then his mad howl rang like the roar of a wild beast, through the Quaker 
Temple. He now realized the awful words of his brother — 1 1 could not 
lie !' 

He lay quivering with intense agony, yet painfully conscious of life. He 
i^ard the faintest sound, the slightest groan. He heard a stealthy footstep, 
L^ felt rough hands at his breast, and > then a screeching voice rang in his 

" No guineas Nan, but parchments, ho, ho, parchments !" 

** Wall git zum un to read 'em Deck," spoke a hollow voice. " Who 

K.nowz ? May be worth more nor gold ?" 

Philip Walford then was conscious, that the parchments for which he had 

P^ijured his soul, were passing from him forever. Those parchments, by. 

vv^hich under the name of Antony Denys,*he held the broad lands of Ran- 

^ulph the Prince, had now gone from his grasp-— he writhed with superhu- 

DfJan agony. 

Ilien the memory of his crimes came slowly to his soul. 

^rst came the remembrance of that day, when the pretended Waldemar, 

^ the moment of ,his flight, gave him those very parchments which 
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constituted him trustee for the estate of Wykmoke, in behalf of Adete and 
her child. 

That beautiful woman stood by his side, her huge dark eyes gleaming 
with an expression of terrible meaning, as she murmured— >' Peijurer, how 
have you fylfiled your trust ? Go, oppressor of the widow and the orphan, 
go to the bar of God, with their curse upon your head !'* 
* Then came the broken-hearted Mary W«lford, looking upon him with 
her eyes of unutterable woe; then George, his son, murdered by his father's 
hand ; and last of all, in terrible distinctinctness, he beheld the white-bearded 
Stranger, by his side, standing so silent and pale, his voice slowly muttering 
the fatal words — 

♦' And yet, and yet 1 could not die .'" 

While these horrid visions crowded upon the brain of this miserable 
wretch, he could hear the horrible laughter of Death and Blood, ringing in 
his ears, like voices from the grave. * ^ 

The sunlight shone redly upon his writhing form, and over his mangled 
face, with the eyeballs hanging from the socket and the tongue protruding 
from the gashed jaws. 

On one side squatted Blood, his grey eyes twinkling with glee as he 
watched his struggles ; on the other side Death, her glassy balls shining in 
th.e light, listened intently to his groans. 

Some few paces apart, in -a pool of blood, lay the white-bearded stranger, 
his firm features, set eyes, and bleeding brow, disclosed in the sunshine. 

Groans,* prayers, curses, still arose on every side. 

Philip Walford dying by inches, beheld written on a dark sky, these 
letters in words of fire 

** / could not die /" 

Here let us draw the curtain over the slow agonies of that hour. Let us 
leave the wretch to his Judgment ; hii| soul to Gk>d. 



CHAPTER EIGHTEENTH. 



THE UNKNOWN. 



Beside the body of the dead girl, the living knelt in prayer. 

The sweet sad face of Mary, smiling as though she slept, the form, rigid 
and motionless, clad in flowing robes of white — these were in strong con- 
trast with the kneeling form of Rose, her hands clasped her eye upraised, 
her young bosom trembling with life. 
Bare were the walls of that \oue toom^ x^oide \ta appearance, glaring ^^ 
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if that came through the wmdows, and yet a sanctity seemed 
ImoYer about the place, as the young and beautiful girl lifled up her voice i 
pnycTt while she knelt beside the dead. 

Even as her prayer went up to God, even as her upraised eyes warming 
'««rith devotion, fancied the spirit of poor Mary hovering there above her head, 
the sunshine of Eternity upon her brow, a smile of changeless love upon her 
lip, evenMn this moment of hallowed reverie, the solitary door of the room 
\^as slowly opened, and an intruder gazed in silent wonder on the scene. 

Yes, his finger to his lip, his half-raised foot yet lingering on the threshold, 
Olcrewoode Le Clere stood in the d^or-way, his dark hued face, with clus- 
tering brown hair and flashing eyes, presenting a picture of delight and 
^v-onder. 

Still the low-whispered accents of the maiden's prayer, rose like gentle 
miisic, on the silence of that lonely room. 

Clerwoode stealthily advanced ; Rose turned and beheld him with a half- 
uttered cry. 

**Hist !" whispered the young trooper, as he hurriedly closed and bolted 
tKe door. " I come to watch over the life of this unknown captive. Tell 
m^ — where is he ? How many soldiers are there with him ?" 

xt was now the turn of Rose to beseech silence with a look, while she 
answered the questions with two signs. 

First she pointed to the front room, and then upheld the Hour fingers of 
^er small white hand. 

** In the front room s Guarded by four soldiers ? Well !" whispered Clere- 
^oode, and then taking the hand of Rose, he led her gently aside, into an 
opposite comer. " Blanche ?" he murmured. 

** Torn firom my arms, not half an hour .ago, by Lord Percy," returned 
^.ose, in the same low tone. " Did you not meet Randulph ? He pursued 
is British lordling — " 

Olerwoode's countenance manifested extreme surprise. 
** How long ?" he whispered, " since this unknown captive was brought 
Dilworth Comer ?" 

* An hour ago ! I was looking from this window, when I beheld two 
^emen approach, leading a prisoner, whose form was enveloped in the 
^c folds of a cloak.' 
Do you know the horsemen ?" 

Gilbert Gates — David Walford ! They dismounted at the side of the 

md were presently joined by four others, dressed like themselves, in 

r's attire. The four took charge of the prisoner — I heard them enter 

1, ascend the stairway, and pass into the front room. There they 

nee remained. Hark ! Do you not hear them ?" 

tes— Walford ? What became of them ?" 

\e away to the north, again. Gates bade the others take good eare 

35 
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of the prisoner fof an hour, when he would return with Lord Gomwallis; 
* He,' said Gates with a sneer, * unll sentence the criminal.^ *' 

Clerewoode placed his hand upon his forehead. This mastery confased 
him. Who was the stranger, so strangely conveyed to the Inn of Dilworth 
Comer, his* form concealed in a dark cloak, his life menaced by the smooth 
Gilbert Gates, whose smile was an omen ; by the bravo Walford, who hesi- 
tated at no deed, provided it was treacherous and bloody. 

This brave youth, Clerewoode Le Clere, whose green velvet 'uniform 
became his handsome figure so well, whose dark brown eyes were wont to 
melt so sweetly in the moments of lo^, to flash so brilliantly in the hour 
of battle, now found himself in a position of peculiar danger. 

He would save the unknown from all persecutors, he would protect the 
honor of Rose from the touch of British violence, or lay his dead body be- 
side the corse of Mary Mayland. This was his sworn determination. 

Rose beheld the hand upraised, the look of anxious thought, and while 
her eyes gleamed and her cheek flushed, she read the chivalrous soul of 
Clerewoode, in his face. 

" Her's was a terrible fate !" muttered Clerewoode, pointing to the body 
of the dead girl, and then as if a light from heaven had shone into his ac0^ 
he gazed upon the face of Rose, and shuddered. 

*' May not the fate of Mary, be also the fate of Rose before the setting of 
yonder sun ?" 

This was a terrible thought. 

" Rose," said he, in a whisper, deepened by his love, " We must await 
the course of events. In a little while Randulph the Prince will be here, 
with his gallant band. He will rescue the captive, or die. But in the mean- 
time, Rose, should the British dhance to enter this room, you will conceal 
yourself in this closet — " 

" And you Clerwoode ?" 

" Oh, never mind me. Rose. I will watch without the closet door. I 
am young, but I have killed more than one Briton this day." , 

Rose started as she beheld a sudden change pass over Clerwoode's face. 
His eye dilated, his lips compressed, his nostrils quivering, with his hand 
laid on the hilt of his sword and one foot advanced, he seemed about to 
spring on some unseen foe. 

" Rose," said Clerwoode in a hollow voice. ** Did you not give your 
love to me, in the moment when we escaped from these British blood- 
hounds ?" 

Leaning her clasped hands against his breast, the young girl looked into^ 
liis face, and answered him with her eyes. Ah, you may talk of the low- 
toned music of a beautiful woman's lips, but for me, I prefer the voice that 
speaks from her eyes. That voice, melting and beaming into your soul, 
has this great advantage over the voice of the lips ; it speaks in Hebrew, 
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(ireek or Latin, with the same facility that the tongue speaks En^h. 
Therefore, Rose like a good girl spoke to her lover with her eyes. 

**Ro8e," continued Clerwoode, in the same hollow tone, ^^aze upon 
the body of the dead girl, and take this dagger. I am young ; they may 
kill me. When I am dead Rose, when the British spring forward to grasp 
you, then remember, that God lives in heaven, that 1 have gone before you, 
there ! Say Rose, in that dread hour will you have courage to strike^ and 
follow mcF** 

Rose took the dagger. Splendid and sharp, with an ivory hilt and sheath 
of silver — ^the very thing to save a maiden from dishonor. 
*« Clqn'i^oode, I will ! The Virgin be my witness, I will !" 
She looked magnificent, that young girl, as with a pale face and flashing 
eye she hid the dagger beneath the folds of her habit, close to her virgin 
boeom. To be sure, she prayed to the Virgin, to be sure her red lips mur* 
inured the gentle name of Mary, blessed Mother of Jesus ; a sad error in 
the eyes of those good Protestants, who manifest their love for God by 
burning his Church and trampling on his cross. Yet there is music in that 
name of Mary, when whispered by virgin lips, speaking to the Blessed 
Mother, who shines serenely in yonder heaven, her immortal face wreathing 
with love, as she looks down upon the sorrows of her child and sister, 
mooaiain. 

Ah yes, and those brave Catholics who in the bloody times of the Revo- ' 
Lution fought side by side, with their Protestant brothers, for God and 
Washington, loved to repeat that name of Mary in the hour of battle, as 
with the sign of the cross upon their brows, they rushed to conflict. That 
wa« a happy time, when Protestant and Catholic fought side by side, and 
not a single burned Church darkened the soil of William Penn, when Bigot- 
ry lay slumbering in her accursed grave, beneath the gibbets of mart3rred 
Quakers, far away in the land of Plymouth Rock. 

Friends who read this book, bear with me awhile. My heart is warm 
when I speak of this subject, for I am a Pennsylvanian. I love my state ; 
tier soil contains the bones of my fathers. I love my state, for here in the 
:>lden time were stamped the footsteps of William Penn. I love my state, 
:br here was first lifted the banner of toleration. I think of her Past, of the 
lays when Catholic and Protestant fought side by side, for freedom ; even 
low, I see yon dying soldier lifting the cross with trembling hands, while his • 
comrade of a different faith, places the cup of water to his lips. These were 
lappy times. But now, yes the truth must be told now ; let us Pennsylvanians 
lide our blushes with our clasped hands. St. Augustine blackened and in 
ruins stares us in the face. This too, not on the soil of New England, 
where to bum Quakers and witches was but a pleasant pastime, for the good 
>ld Pilgrim fathers, but on our soil, on the holy ground of Williacm Penn. 
XhJB disgrace is scathing, withering. 
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There was a time when the love of Christ bloomed aweetlj in our hoases, 
but now / 

Now, our houses are polluted with obscene tracts, abusing men of differ- 
ent faith, in language unfit for a brothel, while they incite a brutal pqHilace 
to deeds of murder. Now, our pulpits are too often filled by vagabonds, 
who escaped perhaps from some European galley, howl forth their ribald 
slander, for the greedy ears of bigotry and cant : Now, Ministers of the 
Gospel, foigetting to visit the sick, to cheer the wretched, to pray with the 
dying, surrender themselves body and soul to the influence of the same 
spirit, that deluged the old world with blood, for at least one thousand yean. 
They take convicts to their homes and while the print of the prison chain, 
IS fresh on their limbs, welcome them as converts from the Church of Rome, 
swallow their obscenities and circulate &eir lies. The name of Catholic, 
with them is a synonym of devil ; to hate the Catholic is their religion; 
Persecution is their God. 

It is against this blind rage my friends, that I, a Pennsylvanian, a Pro- 
testant appeal. 

From this field of Brandy wine I send forth my voice. I ask these bigots 
to pause — they stand on the soil of William Penn. To remember — that 
Catholic blood dyes our battle-fields, yes that Catholic blood was poured 
freely forth on the field of Brandy wine, in the name of God and Washing- 
ton. Jtemember the friends of Washington's bosom were Catholics, re- 
member the names of La Fayette and Pulaski, and pollute our soil with 
persecution if you can. 

By the memory of the dead, by the toleration which William Penn es- 
tablished, by the freedom for which Washington fought, by the honor of our 
state, by the awful name of God, who crushes persecution with the light- 
nings of his vengeance, I beseech these bigots to pause in their mad career. 
For the felon who stands on the gibbet, covered with the blood of murdered 
women and children, is a holy thing in the eyes of God and history and 
man, compared to the wretch who rears the banner of persecution on the 
soil of William Pienn. 

Pardon, my friends who are scattered through the states of this great 
union, pardon my warmth. But there are feelings that bum the heart, un- 
less they are spoken, there are wrongs that gangrene the soul, unless re- 
buked, by all the power of word and pen and deed. The man who can be 
silent, when a burned Church and trampled cross stares him in the face, on 
the soil of William Penn, would also be silent were the fires of Puritan 
malevolence to blaze in Independence square. 

" I will !" repeated the brave Catholic maiden, ** God and the Virgin 
witness me, I will !" 

Clerwoode gazed on the girl with a look of mingled love and pride. 
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;* God bless you Rose," said he, ** Now I can fight or die, as fate may 

lecree !" 

Then approaching the northern window, he silently lifted the sash, and 
lalfndosed the shutters. The light, subdued to a twilight dimness, fell over 
he faces of the lovers, and softened the pale features of the dead girl. 

** From this window we can command a view of the northern road, with- 
mt being seen," said Clerwoode, *< Now we must wait for Randulph and 
lis band." 

They drew near 'to the darkened window, and conversed in low tones. 
The sound of voices resounded trough the thick walls from the front room. 
Ei'rom afar, a freshening breeze ever and anon whirled the clamor of the 
listant battle. 

Half an hour passed. 

Still Randulph did not come. 

Ail sounds, save the voices from the front room had now died away. A 
strange silence rested upon the atmosphere. 

Clerwoode was about to utter a cry of impatience, when all at once, a 
errible sound, louder than a thunder peal, seemed to dart from the bosom 
}f the earth into the cloudless sky. 

The tramp of ten thousand footsteps, the cries of conflict, the hurrahs of 
charging legions, these all were mingled in that sound. 

** Look from the window. Rose ; I dare not !" whispered Clehewoode. 
le was ashy pale as he «poke. The Continental army is defeated — ^it was 
his terrible fear that paled his cheek. 

** I see a cloud of dust," whispered Rose, "A cloud of dust and smoke ; 
hrough its folds I behold men and horses ; I see the gleam of swords and 
layonets — two banners, one red, the other blue ; one emblazoned with a 
ross, aiid the other with thirteen stars !" 

She uttered an involuntary shriek. That terrible sound grew nearer, it 
eached the Inn, it whirled by like a mighty hurricane. 

Clenching his sword, Clerwoode looked forth, and beheld the fearful re- 
reat of the American army. For ten minutes or more, the tramp of their 
Bgions, shook the earth, and thundered into the sky. Washington, Sullivan, 
'ulaski, Greene, wounded La Fayette, h^ saw them all pass on, cheering 
he Continentals with looks and words ; the roadside stained with blood, the 
errible array of broken arms and torn banners. But Randulph the Prince 
ind his gallant band, were not seen in all the columns of the retreating host. 

Pressing on the heels of the Continentals, the British army burst into 
'lew, far over the fields, far along the road. Then the stragglers were rid- 
len down without mercy, then the cry for quarter, was answered by the 
leath-blow, then the dying were trampled into the dust by the horses' hoofs. 

The declining sun pouring through the intervals of smoke and dust, shone 
>ver the wide array of arms and banners. 
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For half an hour, this hnrricane of crimson and sleel thundered on, ai 
passuig the Inn, was heard echoing far to the south. 

A gaUant officer, arrayed in a splendid scailet uniform, reined in his stee 
beneath the window. In the commanding form, brilliant with epaullettes o 
each shoulder, and a star on the left breast, in the manly face, now quivei 
ing with the fever of batde, Clerwoode recognized the Lord Oomwallis. B( 
fide hi9 war-steed were two men, whom our young soldier had cause 
know — the bravo Walford and the smooth Gilbert Gates. 

With a low-muttered word, Oomwallis dismounted. 

Clerwoode beheld him enter the side of the Inn ; followed by the brav 
and his comrade. In a moment their steps were heard on the stairs ; the^ 
seemed to pause before the door of the back room. Clerewoode graspe* ^ 
his sword ; Rose held her breath, but in a moment, the footsteps were hear»' 
in the front room. 

*< Lti me behold the prisoner /" the sonorous voice of Oomwallis resoum 
ed through the thick walls. 

Then a confused sound, followed by indistinct voices was heard. 

Clerwoode and Rose listened with parted lips and hushed breath, for th^ 
slightest sound, but not a word was distinguishable through the massy wall 

After the lapse of five minutes footsteps were heard again on the stairs. 

** Oomwallis has sentenced the prisoner !" whispered Clerwoode, ^ Hark 
They are passing from the room — Oomwallis, the prisoner. Gates, Walford. 

the guards — ^all, all are passing down stairs ^they are leading the pris — 

oner to execution !" 

Clerwoode leaned forward and gazed from the window, while Rose 
tired a pace or two apart, awaited the result of his gaze. 

In a second, the young soldier drew back from the window, and tumed 
his &ce to the maiden. That face was distorted by an expression of over- 
whelming horror. He spoke not, but stood with his eyes glaring in her face. 

Rose sprang forward, urged by an involuntary wish to behold the sight 
which covered her lover's face with such unutterable horror, but with ex- 
tended arms he held her back. 

** In the name of God, do not advance to the window !" he said in a 
husky voice. 

«< Have you seen the prisoner ?" asked Rose, as a dark presentiment over* 
shadowed her soul. 

** I have !" answered Clerwoode, still holding her back from the window. 

Again Rose sprang forward, but Clerwoode grasped her by the wrists and 
fell on his knees. 

'* In the name of God," he murmured, fixing his eyes upon her face, ** do 
not look from the window !" 

There was something in the manner of Clerwoode, in his earnest voice 
and flashing eyes, and trembling grasp that thrilled her heart with awe. She 
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stood quiyering with emotion, while &at dark presentiment gloomed more 
terribly over her soul. , 

Thus a moment passed, while the tread of footsteps was heard without, 
mingled with suppressed voices. Then* the sound of horses' hoofs broke 
the silence of the air, and then as if gurgling from the depths of the grave, a 
low deep groan prolonged with all the emphasis of mortal agony, thrilled on 
the listener's ears. 

" Comwallis is gone," muttered Olerwoode. " He has left the victim 
to the murderers, Oh * * * that groan ! — Rose I beseech you remain here 
for a moment, for a moment only, until I return !" 

He rose, and while his face was stamped with the hues of death, hurried 
from the room. 

Her heart torn by contending emotions. Rose remained standing in the 
centre of the apartment, her outstretched hands trembling with the same 
horror that swelled her bosom and dilated her eye. 

Thus she stood for a moment, and then as though led by unseen hands, 
she passed from the room along yie entry, into the front chamber. It was 
quiet as death. The sun shone over the unruffled coverlet of the bed, and 
revealed the old-fashioned furniture careftilly arranged along the snow-white 
w?ils. All was the same as in the moftiing, when gathered in the arms of 
Blanche, Rose had looked forth from the vine-hidden window. Yet now, 
her dilating eyes was not fixed upon the quaint furniture of the chamber, 
nor yet upon the cool leaves or fragrant flowers of the wild vine. 

She beheld a youthful form, half-concealed among the white curtains of . 
the western window, and in an instant recognised Olerwoode Le Olere. 
He was gaxing from the window, while his deep drawn breath attested the 
interest of the spectacle which enchained his eye. 

Rose approached on tip-toe, with extended arms. Without touching the 
young soldier she looked over his sholder, and beheld a sight that turned 
her heart to ice. 

^iTes, looking trough the folds of that snow-white curtain, she beheld the 
tall buttonwood tree, that arose in quiet grandeur in front of the Inn. 
Th<%re was one massive limb which tossed and plunged as though shaken 
by a thunder storm. 

Rose beheld that limb, she beheld a human form writhing and quivering 
in the air, she beheld a manly face convulsed with mortal agony. And as 
she looked that face turned to livid purple, those blue eyes hung from the 
sockets, the tongue blackened and hideous, protruded from the fallen jaw. 

Rose beheld the writhing form, the hideous face, and then the rope which 
doubling like a whip-cord, shook the massy limb of the buttonwood tree. 

An involuntary ejaculation escaped from her lips 

" Oh God ! My father !" 

She fell to the floor, as though a sword had torn her heart in twain. 
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CHAPTER NINETEENTH. 



iiirpl£y's festival. 




Two men were threading their way through the windings of a' foi 
path, while the rays of the declining sun fell through the canopy of lea^ 
overhead, and along the mossy sod below. ^ 

It was a tangled path, leading among the trunks of aged trees or throo^ g^ 

the interlacing boughs of slender saplings, now open to the sunlight, and nc=3)W 
buried in shadows thick as night. Now its course was stopped by ijui ^t^^ 
grey rock rising up from the very bosom of the sod, and again thick^^e^y 
woven vines hanging from the trees above, wounded our wayfarers in tL— i^"^^ 
eyes, and cut their faces like so many knives. 

It cannot be denied, that the appearance of our friends was rath» .^t^^^ 
singular. % 

The man who^ran, or leaped or stumbled first, was clad in a long grt-^ '^7 
coat, which fell about his slender limbs like a Roman tunic hung on a he^^ ^" 
pole. His eyes resembled oysters, h^ nose a lighted coal, while his mouv -^ 
every now and then assumed the tremulous appearance of an untied ahc:::^^^ 
string. His left hand grasped an enormous sack which hung over his shou ^^^' 
der, while his right clutched a thick cord. 

Following the undulations of this cord with your eye, you might see thj^^^^ 
it was fastened to the wrists of the other wayfarer, who w^ked some k\^ "** 
paces in the rear. His person, face, in fact his entire appearance was i^ ' 
violent contrast with the gentleman in the grey coat. 

Picture a stout burly fellow, six feet some inches high, with immens^^ 
chest and shoulders, enormous arms and ponderous legs. His red roun^ 
face appears beneath the shadow of a grim Hessian cap, which black as^ 
midnight bears on its front this cheerful device, a death's head and cross 
bones. He wears a jet-black uniform, relieved by gold facings, and his coU 
lossal legs are enveloped in boots of dark leather. His wrists are corded 
together by the same string which grasped by the gentleman in the grey 
coat, leads him through the devious windings of the forest path, gently as a 
vagrant dog follows the footsteps of his master. 

The gentleman in the grey coat was no other than Mr. Hirpley Hawson, 
of Ohadd's Ford ; the stout trooper in the handsome black uniform, with the 
corded hands was a Hessian soldier, whom he had taken prisoner of war. 

This had been the history of the capture. 

The Hessian, somewhat fatigued with the adventures of the day, had laid 
his enormous bulk at the foot of a tre^ hy the road-side. He was indulging 
in fragrant draughts of rum, from the canteen of a dead soldier, when a blow 
firo*^ a cjubbed rifle flung him prostrate on the sod. The blow was admin- 
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red by Hirpley* whose lean figure greeted the unclosing eyes of the 

isian. He tried to rise, but Hirpley's knee was on his chest. He en- 

irored to throttle Hirpley but his hands were tied. He then swore elab- 

ely in High Dutch, but Hirpley silently replied by a hideous contortion' 

his not altogether handsome face. Then our Hessian friend grew 

ous, and gave utterance to a number of beautiful sentiments, which were 

gether lost on Hirpley, whose collegiate course in German had been 

ited. 

Hill Hirpley 's knee pressed harder on the Hessian's chest, and his red 

s began to lose its lively hues, while his fat, round eyes projected in a 

Dner more picturesque than classically beautiful. Then the imprisoned 

oper was seized with a happy fancy; he had sworn all his German 

hs, without creatmg a sensation ; he would now turn the tables and swear 

)tout English. 

Parsing up his lip, he gave utterance to this beautiful remark : 

'Cot-tam!" 

' Cot-tam your oiV^n self," was the apostolical injunction of Hirpley ; 

ou haint got a right to * cot-tam' anybody else !" 

kill keeping his knee on the Hessian's breast, he proceeded to transfer 

ilegant pair of silver mounted pistols from the belt of his prisoner, to his 

1, and then drawing forth a thick cord from a sack at his side, wound it 

ind the wrists of the gentleman in black, with an intricacy of knotting 

tying, quite wonderful to behold. 

' Now," said he, brandishing a sharp knife across the Hessian's eyes, 
ou're my prisoner ! You need not wink — I tell you it's a fact. Haint 
: good a right to take a prisoner, as anybody else ? Hey ?" 
Phe Hessian by this time, began to believe himself not in the power of a 
aan being, but a devil. The wonderful dexterity with which Hirpley 

knocked him down, tied him, abstracted his pistols, and brandished the 
rp knife over his eyes, struck him with a feeling of awe. For Hirpley 
I his inferior in height, uniform and grandeur of appearance. He was 
:k, Hirpley thin ; he, was gifted with immense strength, Hirpley, ap- 
ently weak as a child. And y^t this thin, poorly clad individual, with 

pale face and red nose, had made him prisoner. The Hessian began to 
eve that the devil himself fought for the Continentals. So as he was 
liliar with but three phrases applicable to all questions in English — * Yah,' 
ah,'^and * Cot-tam', — he replied with the first. 
■' Y-a-h !" 

' Very good my friend. Now please get up, and foUer me. I'lt a gim 
'Ut up yer black soldier clothes, and make a good Amerykin of you. 
''e hear ?" 

* Yah !" 

* You shall mix toddies for me at the Green Tree Inn. Yes you shall. 

36 
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Tbaa yoa shall dig garden and do airan'a, and make yerself generalljr use. 
M — d'ye iindentand« or ahall I explain it to 70a ?" 

He flourished the knife across the Hessian's eyes. 

*< Yah — Nah !" growled the prostrate sddier, using two of his stodL of 
answers in the same breath. 

** Then git up and foller me !*' 

In a moment with the sack on his shoulder, Hirpley led the Hessian into 
the woods, holding his prisoner by the thick cord. 

The vanquished trooper followed, submissive as a lamb. His large eyes 
rolled as he looked upon his strange captor, who, sack on shoulder and string 
in hand, led him swiftly through the woods. He had not understood a 
single word of Hirpley 's discourse, and was now wrapt in deep thought with 
regard to the intentions of his captor. 

Thus they had advanced into the devious path where we first discovered 
them, Hirpley, ever and anon, turning round to make a hideous face at his 
prisoner, who replied, by rolling his eyes and muttering in a deep tone : 

" Yah— Nah— Cot-tam !" 

'* I say you-sir, what's your name ?" exclaimed Hirpley, suddenly turn- 
ing round, as their path was blocked up by an immense rock. 

" Yah !" 

•« No I'll be darned if it is !" 

" Nah !" 

'' That's wuss than the fust. Try again. Mister T' 

*< Cot-tam !" emphatically rejoined the Hessian. 

** Now look here," cried Hirpley, drawing his knife and advancing to the 
prisoner, ** I haint what they call a pious man, — ^though my grandmother 
had an uncle, who was purty well acquainted with a deacon — ^yef still it's 
enough to make won's blood bile, to hear you take on so. D'ye know 
you're a-swearin' like a rale privateer ? What d'ye expec' 'ill become of 
you ? For the last time I axes you, whaVs yer nameP*^ 

The Hessian was in despair. He could see that his mysterious captor 
was enraged ; that was evident by his oyster-like eyes and red nose ; he had ^ 
exhausted all his stock of answers, and now stood with his cheeks puffed 
out, as though he had taken a couple of oranges in his mouth, for a wager. 

•• What's yer name !" 

^ Fots yer n-a-a*m !" roared the Hessian, in complete agony. He £uicied 
tliat this strange being was endeavoring to instruct him in English, and 
therefore earnestly repeated his words. 

«* Now is'n't it enough to puixle the patience of old Satten himself!" 
ejaculated Hirpley. 

This sentence was too long for the prisoner to remember. 

•^ Nah !" he ejaculated in a voice of thunder. 

It wms now Hirpley's turn to despair. He stood threatming die Hessian 
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riA the knife, while his nose grew firigfatfully red* At Uist by signs* threats 
nd hioken -moiselsvof Grennan, he gained the desired information. 

** Hon-Adam Spichelweizer I" exclaimed the Hessian. 

^ Mr. Swin^tree ? Very good ? Why could not yon answer at fast ? 
'ery purty name, though it might be a morsel shorter without hurtin' you 
ly. Now look here ! You've got to fdto me up that rock ; d'ye mind ? 
'you try to escape, FU ^" 

He pointed to the knife and pistols. 

** Nahr-^Yah !" cried the Hessian. 

fiSlently Hir]^ey led the way over die rock. On the other side was a 
liet spot, sheltered firom the sun by the surrounding foliage, and carpeted 
f a soft thick moss. Through the bushes, the gleam and music of a brook- 
t broke on the ear. 

^ Now sit down at the foot of that tree, Mr. Spinklesprinkle," said Hirp-« 
jr in a quiet tone. 

The Hessian sat down. 

Then Hirpley gathered some dry leaves and withered branches, in the 
mtxe of the glade, while the captive watched his movements with wonder- 
^ eyes. Next wi^ his knife, he cut two pieces of stout hickory, pointed 
; one end and forked at the other. He inserted the pointed ends in the 
>d, while the forked ends rose on either side of the withered leaves and 
ry sticks, with about three feet between. 

The Hessian groaned. He began to see the object of these [Nreparations. 

Hirpley drew a flint, steel and tindex-box from his sack. Some dry 
K)wder from his horn was poured on the stick and leaves. In a moment 
he sharp clink of flint and steel startled the Hessian's ears ; in another mo- 
oent the sticks and leaves, placed between the upright pieces of hickory 
rere in a blaze. 

The Hessian groaned again. All the terrible legends which the British 
ad carefully circulated among their superstitious allies, came home to his 
lind. The devil fought for the Americans ; their generals were his Prime 
linisters, and inferior officers his imps ; their women were witches, their 
len wizards — all these fearful legends passed through the thick brain of our 
[essian friend. 

But when the merry blaze of the fire illumined the leaves, and the cheer- 
d crackling of the dry wood mingled with the ripple of the brook, then the 
[essian shuddered. 

He was to be killed, roasted, eaten. This was to be his doom. Had not 
le British told him that the Continentals were addicted to the use of human 
esh ? Poor Hon-Adam Spichelweizer thought of his native cottage, nest- 
ng far away yonder, under the shadow of a wood, with a green meadow 
preading dttwn from the door to a dear laughing brook, he thought of his 
Kmd faced brothers who were now drinking beer and smoking pipes, while 
B was about to be roasted and eaten in a foreign land. Then came the 
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vision of his sweetheart Katrine, whose volnptnoos form was as broad as it 
was long, whose ancles were so beantifiilly thick, whose hce was like the 
full moon. Hon-Adam sighed, shuddered, and tamed pale. 

Meanwhile I^irpley retired among the trees, with his sack before him 
was engaged in an operation of deep mystery. Hon-Adam saw his loi^ 
thin arms rising and falling, he saw the glimmer of his sharp knife, hot saw 
nothing more than the red nose of his enemy shining in an occasional nj 
of the setting sun. 

Moments of deep agony passed. 

Hirpiey appeared with a strange object in his hand— a pair of corpulent 
chickens, transfixed with a cleanly peeled strip of hickory. This strip was 
placed across the fire ; the forked ends of the upright pieces supported the 
chickens and their extemporaneous spit. 

• For a moment a vision of festival joys illumined the fat fiice of the Hes- 
sian, but this vision soon gave place to the deplorable reality. The wizard 
who sat on the turf, his legs crossed and his red nose shining in the light of 
the fire, was preparing some infernal spell, with which to abstract the soal 
of his prisoner, before he killed his body. Here was a terrible fate for Hon- 
Adam Spichelweizer, whose brothers were now smoking their pipes in a 
distant land, while his sweet Katrine perched on a stool, was milking the 
brindled cow. 

The fire began to blaze more fiercely. Hirpiey piled on the wood. The 
thickens began to roast. The fat trickled down into the flame.- That 
sound so full of music to the ears of corpulent Hunger, for a moment 
aroused Hon-Adam from his lethargy. He opened his round eyes and 
moved his lips. It might be a feast after all, he thought, but that strange 
figure squatting by the fire with his red nos^ glaring in the light ? Hon- 
Adam's pleasant delusion vanished. It was a charm, a spell, or some other 
deviltry. Hon-Adam was in despair. 

Time passed on, and the chickens were turned. Still the fat hissed down 
mto the fire, still Hirpiey piled on the wood. Hon-^Adam sat with his eyes 
half closed, gazing in apathetic terror on the scene. 

Hirpiey turned round, and made a face at his prisoner. He drew one 
side of his mouth up to the eye, while the other sank down somewhere 
under the chin. It was a hideous face. 

Hon-Adam swore quiedy in Dutch. 

Now Hirpiey divesting his limbs of that elegant grey coat, spread it care 
fully on the grass. Then he drew from the depths of that dismal sask t 
mysterious looking platter of dark pewter. He laid it silently on the ont 
spread coat. The spell approached completion ; Hon-Adam closed his eyes 
in utter despair. 

When he opened them again he beheld the chickens elegantly done, laid 
on the pewter platter, while the air was filled with a delicious fragrance. 
There was a lump of golden butter peeping from the folds of a large green 
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eaf» sundry slices of snow-white bread, and a mysterious brown jug, all 
ipread forth on the grey coat. Hon-Adam strained his eyes. This looked 
very much like witchcraft. 

The wizard still squatted on &e grass, his wide mouth distorted by a hor- 
rible grin, as he surveyed the chickens, the butter, and the brown jug. He 
robbed his red nose and smacked his lips. 

Hon-Adam's fat face now expressed desire, horror, wonder. Hirpley 
blandished the knife. Two or three flourishes in the air, and he had 
severed one of ihe chickens into luscious sections. Sticking his knife into 
I piece of snow-white meat from the breast, he held it before the lips of the 
Elessian, with an emphatic word 

" Eat !" 

Hon-Adam looked at the delicious morsel, snuffed its fragrance, opened 
iia lips. He was a lost man. He had swallowed the charm. O, those 
ftt brothers smoking their pipes, that voluptuous sweetheart milking the 
^rindled cow */ Hon-Adam uttered an incoherent prayer. 

Hirpley now presented the brown jug to his lips. 

" Drink !" 

Ah, that delicious smell, that insinuating fragrance ! Hon-Adam smelled, 
^ted, drank. The unknown liquid gurgled down his throat, smooth and 
thick as oil, penetrating as an invisible flame. 

Then Hon-Adam rolled his eyes, opened his mouth, forgot his brothers, 
his sweetheart and the brindled cow, while a single ejaculation escaped from 
his Ups — 

" Cot-tam !" 

*» Did you ever taste sich whiskey ? It's the rale old rye, mind I tell you ! 
How d'ye like the. chicken — ^hey? You want more do you. \Yell, I 
should'n't wonder. Ea't — drink, I say ! That's it ! Now what I want to 
!ixe you is this, haint you ashamed of yourself, to come over the sea, to fight 
igainst decent civil people, who raise sich chickens and make sich whiskey ?" 

Hon-Adam uttered an incoherent sound, which bore a distant resemblance 
o the word * whiskey P 

^ Good ; that's sensible," said Hirpley, supplying his captive with chick- 
m and whiskey. "You're comin' to, I guess !" 

It were vain to attempt a description of the Hessian's delight. His eyes 
i^inked, his lips smacked, his fat cheeks were alternately drawn in and 
)ufled out, while he gazed upon Hirpley with a look of maudlin aflection. 

" Yah — Nah — Cot-tam !" he shouted, raising his corded hands with inex- 
pressible joy. 

" Now look here," said Hirpley, " You need'n't think I'm goin' to feed 
md drink you for noting' — " 

" Nah !" happily answered the Hessian. 

" I'm gom' to convert you. You must repent* you ornery villi'n. You 
nust leave the Britishers, and jine Gineral Washington's army.—' 
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^ Yah !*' felidtously replied the soldier, brandishing the brown jag. 

Hirpley drew from his rest a dingy brown pamphlet, which he spread 
open on his knees. 

Then in a drawling voice he read these words : 
** These are the times that try men's souls. 

** The summer soldier and the sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink 
from the service of his country ; but he that stands it notr, deserves the 
thanks of man and woman. T3nranny like hell, is not easily conquered; 
yet we have this consolation with us, that the harder the conflict, the man 
glorious the triumph. " 

Noble words are these ! Written in the dark days of '76. They had 
been scattered through &e Continental army for two years, carried by every 
soldier, next to his heart, and grasped by the hands of dying men, as words 
of hope and life. Our rude patriot had witnessed their eflect on others, and 
now in his sincere devotion to the cause, imagined that the stout Hessian, 
who did not understand a word of English, could be converted from King 
George to George Washington, by these earnest words. But there was this 
difficulty in the conversion of the Hessian ; he did not know what he was 
fighting for, under the King, and therefore could not easily change his opin- 
ions, as he hadn't any to change. His bread and butter seemed the only 
thing at stake ; but now, when in addition to bread and butter, roast chicken 
and old rye whiskey were conjoined with the rebel cause, Hon- Adam would 
have been very eager to change sides, had he understood but &re words of 
homely English. 

" What d'ye think of them words ?" asked Hirpley, " Good — aint they ? 
Shall I read you more ? Would like to hear about the British King T" 

'* Cot-tam !" emphatically responded Hon-Adam. 

" Oh, you swear at the name o' th' varmint do you ? That's right ! Let's 
take another pull at (he chicken and whiskey." 

Soon the Hessian leaned against the tree, his eyes rolling in the stupid 
glare of convivial excitement. 

In plain words, he was drunk. Hirpley gazed on him with a grim smile* 
and without the least symptoms of intoxication, proceeded to finish the 
chicken and the brown jug. 

Leamng against the tree, our Hessian friend murmured in German, thf 
names of his brothers, his sweetheart and the brindled cow. 

Hirpley now produced two clay pipes, filled with fragrant tobacco. The 
delight of the Hessian was beyond all bounds. As Hirpley was ahout 
placing the pipe in his mouth, he leaned forward and inflicted a hearty kiss 
on the lank cheeks of the Inn-keeper. 

" Yah — Nah — Cot-tam !" he shrieked, tears of drunken joy rolling down 
his fat cheeks. 

'* My friend, it seems to me your pork is purty well corned," senteo' 
tiously remarked Hirpley, lighting both pipes with a coal from the fire. 
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Then the Hessian puffed for his life, gazing lovingly in Hurley's 
face, between the wreaths of smoke. The Inn-keeper, with the brown 
pamphlet on his knees, read and spelled his way through its exciting pages. 

Above their heads, undulated the white wreaths of smoke, glistening in the 
light of the sun. 

* Every tory is a coward ; for servile, slavish, self-interested fear is the 

foundation of toryism ; and a man under such influence though he may be 
emel, never can be bravp.* ■ ■ 

*< Now that's what I call gospel !" ejaculated Hirpley, " Every tory is a 
coward ! That's what I always say ! Who burnt old Mayland alive ? Who 
ravished and murdered his daughter? Who plunders our houses in the 
dead of night, and who kicks and cuffs innocent women, when they haint 
the spunk to look a man in the eyes ? Toriesr, every rascal of 'em, tories, 
by hbkey ? I wonder what Sattin '11 do with sich catde in tother world ? 
Fryin' live frogs on a hot bake iron, or stickin' pins through grasshoppers* 
rib« — ^that would suit 'em to all eternity. — Hey — hallo ! What's that ?" 

The wood echoed with the sound of footsteps, and presently the dusky 
form of Black Sampson came through the brandies, his scythe on his shoul- 
der, his white dog by his side, while the face of Gotlieb Hoff peered over 
his shoulder. 

Hirpley gazed upon their faces, and then upon the face of a third person, 
who entered the glade with them. 

His eyes distended with surprise, his lips dropped apart; he sprang to 
his feet, as though a keg of powder had exploded beneath him. 

" At last !" he shouted, " Now we'll have the fun !" 



CHAPTER TWENTIETH. 



THE DEAD FATHER AVENOED. 



Gilbert Gates stood in the road-side, his face and slender form bathed 
in the light of the declining sun, as he gazed upon that sjght so pleasant to 
his soul : 

A dying man suspended from the buttonwood tree, his form writhing ft 
agony, while his eyes hung from their sockets, and his tongue protruded 
from his fallen jaw. 

That man long years ago, had given his father the Spy, to death, far 
away in the wild wood. By the side of the dead man's corse, a boy of 
twelve years had sworn an oath of vengeance. That boy grown to man- 
hood, had witnessed the agonies of an old man burned to death ; had seen 
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that old man's innocent daughter torn from her home, and surrendered to the 
shame too deep for words to tell ; and now he stood gazing npon the death- 
struggles of Norman Frazier, by whose word his father had been executed. 

Gilbert Gates stood alone by the road-side gazing silently upon the dying 
man. His grey eye gleamed with the fulfilment of his awful revengey his 
hps were firmly set over his locked teeth, while his clenched hands were 
laid upon his heaving chest 

On the porch of the Inn stood David Walford and his four bravoes, 
dressed in dark uniform, relieved by white belts, rifles in each hand, knives 
and pistols by each side. They were silent ; the death-groans of Normao 
Frazier, thrilled wretches like these with horror. 

Somewhat apart leaning against a pillar of the porch, was a man dressed 
in a flowing black robe, his face concealed in his hands, as he veiled hii 
eyes from that terrible spectacle. This was a Preacher of the GkispeL 

Above, from the midst of the green leaves that half enclosed the window, 
the face of Clerwoode was visible, as in speechless horror he gazed upon 
the dying man. 

The declining sun shone over all. » 

Sounds of batde roared and thundered far away to the south, but here, in 
front of Dilworth Inn all was still. 

The groans of Norman Frazier broke terribly on the air. 

We will return for a moment to the scene of his condemnation. Taken 
prisoner in the heart of the American army, hurried through the country 
with a cloak thrown over his form, he had been left in the spacious cop- 
board of the front room in the tavern, for an hour or more, while the four 
bravoes guarded the door. 

For an hour or more he laid in silence, his limbs cramped by the confine- . 
ment, while the tightly drawn cords cut into his wrists and ancles. 

During this hour, his daughter Rose was separated from him by a slen- 
der partition, for the cupboard opened into the closet of the next room. 

The hour past, he heard the sound of footsteps, was dragged forth fioffl 
the closet. The cloak was thrown from his face. He stood erect, with his 
sight and senses for a moment confused, by the strange incidents of the dsy. 

At last, looking around he beheld that chamber occupied by the four bra- 
voes. He recognized the repulsive visage of David Walford. The hawk- 
eye of Gilbert Gates gleamed in his face, from a farther corner of the room. 
fa his hand he grasped the order for the execution of Frazier, which he had 
used with such terrible eflect, in the death of Clarence Howard. 

Before him stood a man of splendid appearance, clad in a scarlet uniform, 
with an epaulette on each shoulder, a sta%on his left breast. 

<* Your name is Norman Frazier ?" said this British oflicer, in a deep voice. 

" It is," answered the brave Scot, his blue eye lighting up with a look of 
fierce resolution. 
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** You held a commission from his Majesty, in Braddock's war V* 

•* I did !" 

" You never resigned that commission ?" 

" Never ; unless you will accept my deeds this day as a resignation. It 
seems to me, that my resignation has heen carved upon the faces of your 
soldiers to-day, with all the sincerity in my power." 

•* You then acknowledge that you held a commission from his Majesty, 
in Braddock's war. That commission you never resigned. To-day you 
are found in arms against the King. Can you tell me, Sir, what is now 
your proper designation ?" 

" An honest man, by the grace of God !" 

'« These fine words will not serve you now. You stand before me as a 
rebel, a deserter, a traitor !" 

" You stand before your God, even worse than this, as the assassin who 
murders in a tyrant's name for hire." 

" Come Sir," exclaimed Cornwallis reddening with rage, " What have 
you to say in your defence ?" 

" You are determined to murder me ; wherefore a defence ? You know 
Sir, that I accepted a commission in Braddock's war, not to serve your 
Elector of Hanover, but to rescue myself and neighbors from the tomahawk, 
That service done, the war over, my commission expired, wi^ the accomp- 
lishment of its object. If I am a traitor, then is George Washington a 
traitor. He served in the same war, held a commission either from yonr 
Elector, or from those who governed under him ; he is now in arms against 
your boor of a tyrant. Therefore he is a traitor !" 

" You have spoken truth Sir. He is a traitor. Once in the hands of 
his Majesty, he will be made an example, for the terror of rebel mob. In the 
meantime. Sir, it is a part of the policy of General Sir William Howe, to do 
justice upon all ihferior traitors. If you have any requests to make, or 
prayer to offer, I would advise you to hasten both requests ' and prayers. 
For in five minutes you will die." 

'< Sir, you cannot condemn me thus. This looks like an assassination — " 

" It was our original intention to try you by the formaUties of a court 
martial. But you may escape, in the meantime, and it is necessary to make 
an example for the terror of those mistaken men, who, with royal commis- 
sions in their hands, fight against their King. Besides you admit your 
offence, what need of further formality ? I take the responsibility ; you 
must die. I am very sorry for you Sir. Gentlemen, look to your prisoner." 

The amiable Cornwallis moved toward the door. Gilbert Gates advanced 
from a dark comer, while David Walford came from the other side of the 
room. The bravoes gathered round. 

** One word General — " 

Cornwallis turned round. 

<« WHen I was a child, I beheld the dead bodies of my parents laid across 

37 
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their own hearthstone. They both were laid in a pool of blood ; both mur- 
dered, and by British soldiers, in the name of a British King. General, I 
have seen the axe drink the blood of my dearest friends, in the name of that 
Kinff. I have «een that name sanction outrages, too foul even for the fiends 
of darkness to look upon without remorse. As the last link in the long chain 
of British murders, upon which I have looked with a bleeding heart, you 
now tell me, an old man, tliat I must die, by the hands of assassins. I 
accept my death : with my mother, with my father, with the long train of 
British victims, I will meet you and your kings, before the throne of God !" 

Cornwallis gazed with involuntary awe, upon that old man, who stood 
with his corded hands upraised, and his blue eye gleaming with a prophetic 
fire, which sometimes heralds approaching death. The cold, icy tones of 
Norman Frazier tlirilled him with a feeling of uncomfortable solemnity. 
However, after a slight pause, without speaking a word, he left the room. 

He was folldwed by the Tories, with their prisoner. As Cornwallis was 
seen riding down the southern road, they stood beneath the buttonwood 
tree. 

'' How are you to kill me, assassins ?" said the old man, turning fiercely 
around. 

David Walford retreated before the glare of those eyes. Gilbert Gates 
advanced with a smile. 

'* Thee is in a bad way, friend Frazier. In truth is thee. It was the 
General's order, that thee should be shot, but my friends are out of powder. 
Verily, they will have to put thee to death by hanging — " 

" Come hither, rufiTian,'' said Norman Frazier, turning to David Walford, 
** You are a brute, a coward, and a murderer. You know it, as well as 1. 
But you arc my nephew, and therefore, I ask you to do me a small kindness, 
Kick me, this hypocritical Quaker out of sight, and then stab me with your 
hunting knife. Come, David, if you are a murderer, be* manly for once in 
vour life !" 

Tlie four bravoes, with the Quaker, turned their eyes toward David^s face. 
He stood, with his head drooped on one side, looking upon Norman Frazier 
with a sidclonff dance. 

** Curnel," said he with a brutal laugh, " Fm afeered you must hang. 
Fellers rig the rope on lliat limb. Be quick will you ?" 

The Tories obeyed, and in a moment the rope hung dangling from the 

limb. 

Gilbert Gates advanced, and loosened the neckcloth of the old man. Then 
witli that infernal sneer on his face, he wound the rope around his neck, 
whispering in the ear of the prisoner all the while 

*' Does thee remember the hunter, whom thee shot in the wild wood so 
many years ago ? At the hour of sunset — does thee ? The paper that 
thee pinned on his breast, kindly informing the son, who were his fether*? 
murderers ?" 
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Colonel Frazier gazed in the face of this strange being with a wondering 
look, as though he endeavored to recall some vague memory of the past. 

«* I do !" said he at last, « What then ?" 

** Only I am the son of that hunter ; I fit the cord around thee neck, I 
will trample over thee dead body. That is all my friend." 

In a low whisper he hissed these words in his victim's ear. 

At this moment a cry of surprise ran through the group. A wayfarer, 
dressed in a long. dark robe, with a plain black chapeau upon his brow, ap- 
proached the Inn.^ As he drew nigh, David Walford eyeing him intently 
beheld his tall, straight form, his firm features, illuminated by the light of 
two deep dark eyes. His hair, worn in thick masses, which unbound by 
^ que" or " tie" fell to the shoulders, was dark and glossy. He was alto- 
gether a man of striking appearance ; his step indicated the vigor of early 
manhood. 

" Who are you ?" roughly asked Walford. 

" A Preacher of the Gospel," calmly responded the stranger ; ." I per- 
ceive that I am just in time to pray with a dying man." 

He passed through the bravoes with an even step, and took Colonel Fra- 
zier by the hand. 

" My friend," said he, " I will pray with you !" 

" What— you here ! Breckenridge !" gasped Frazier in surprise, for he 
beheld before him, one of those brave Ministers, who preached the Conti- 
nentals on to battle, prayed with them in the death hour, shared their rude 
fare^ made their bed with them upon the hard earth ; in short laced all the 
perils of war, in the name of God. 

" I am here," said the Preacher. " I am afraid all hope is over, my 
friend. Let us pray !" , ' 

He knelt down and gave utterance to a short and impressive prayer. 
The light shone over his manly features, over the bared brow and grey 
hairs of Colonel Frazier, while the bravoes stood aside stilled into silence 
by the words of that earnest prayer. Gilbert Gates alone, stood with a 
mocking smile upon his lip. 

The Preacher arose, and shook the old man warmly by the hand. 

" Give my blessing to Rose — to Blanche," said Norman, in a tone' trem- 
ulous with emotion. Tell them I died like a man. Do this for me Breck- 
enridge, and the blessing of God be on you. Farewell !" 

The Preacher retired toward the porch deeply affected by this scene. 

" I am ready, assassins !" said Colonel Frazier, in a firm voice. 

David Walford whispered to one of his men. The bravo knelt in the 
road, placing his hands in the thick dust. 

"Now get on this feller's back will you?" said David with a brutal 
sneer. 

Noi^man Frazier stepped silently upon the back of the prostrate Tory. 
Gilbert Gates advanced and shortened the rope. At this moment a vision 
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of Rose and Blanche came over the soul of the doomed man» while the sun- 
light fell warmly over his face. For a moment traces of deep emotion were 
written on that wrinkled brow, in those clear blue eyes, but that moment 
passed, all was calm again. 

Gilbert Gates stood before hii!n, folding his arms as with a quiet smile he 
ga^zed steadily in his face. 

** Remember my father and die !" 

The kneeling Tory was thrown aside by a sudden movement of David 
Walford. 

Norman Frazier was hanging in the air, with his feet scarce six inches 
from the ground. 

It was a horrid death. 

The slowly purpling face, the eyes bulging, the tongue protruding, the 
writhing form, touching the ground at every plunge with the extended feet, 
the thick gurgling groan ! Hanging in any form, is a hideous death for one 
of God's children to die, but this hideous mockery of a mockery this hang- 
ing a man, whose feet stirred the road-side dust at every fatal plunge — the 
devil himself, would have turned aside from such a sight 

David Walford and his comrades retreated to the porch. The Preacher 
hid his eyes in his hands. Gilbert Gates with his clasped hands pressed 
against his chest, drank in the agonies of the dying man. 

At this moment Clerwoode and Rose, looking from the upper window be- 
held the blackened face of Norman Frazier, writhing in the light of the" de- 
clining sun. 

The Preacher at the same moment raised his face from his hands, gazing 
in vacant horror upon the struggles of the brave old man. He advanced 
into the road-side, and stood with his brow bared and hand uplifted, in the 
full glow of the sun. 

"In the name of God," he said in a choking voice, "I forbid this 
murder !" 

As he spoke a form was seen, twining around the quivering branch o^the 
tree, a knife shone in the sun for a single instant, and then the body of Nor- 
man Frazier feU in the road-side dust. The severed rope dangled m the air. 

When the Tories recovered from their surprise — and this incident burst 
upon them, like the deed of a supernatural hand — they beheld the form of a 
young soldier, arrayed in a green uniform, bending over the prostrate body, 
with a gleaming knife in his hand. In a moment the cord was severed from 
the throat ; the young soldier looked up, advanced the right foot and glared 
upon the bravoes, with a knife in one hand, a pistol in the other. 

" That was a brave deed my boy !" said the Preacher, looking upon the 
young soldier with as much surprise, as though he had dropt from the skies. 

" Why my friends ye are very polite I" sneered Gilbert Gates, turning 
from David to his bravoes. ** Here is a strip of a boy cuts down the ctlm- 
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inal and defies ye, and yet ye do'n't say a word. But he has a pistol — a 
knife — in truth has he !" ♦ 

David Walford made a sign to his men. The five advanced with drawn 
swords, their separate curses sounding as one. 

" Cut the rebel down," growled D^vid, ** Stand aside preacher, or you 
mought come to harm !" , ' 

Yet the Preacher did not stand aside. With a sudden gesture he seized 
the pistol in Clerwoode's belt, and clenching it with an iron grasp while his 
brow flushed, and his nostrils quivered with the excitement of the scene, he 
took his position by the young soldier's side. 

** I pray with repentant sinners," said he, in a tone of cool sc6m, " But 
here is my prayer for assdssins /" 

He covered the body of David with the aim of his pistol, as he spoke. 
It was a noble sight ; the tall form of the Preacher with the bared brow and 
flashing eye, contrasted with the more youthful figure of Clerwoode, who 
stood by his side, near the body of Norman Frazier, their arms clutched 
with the same iron grasp ; while with presented breasts they awaited the 
attack of the bravoes. 

Gilbert Gates smilingly surveyed the scene, the fore finger of his right 
hand laid upon his thin lip, while his grey eyes shon6 with a wild deep 
light. 

David Walford and his bravoes sprang forward, but at the same moment 
a shout and howl echoed from the north. They started back in the very 
impulse of their leap, and gazed in \he direction from where these sounds 
had echoed. 

They beheld three figures hurrying from the northern road along the open 
space ; a man with light golden hair floating on the wind, a giant negro, 
and a snow-white dog. The man with golden hair, bore a blood-stained 
rifle in his grasp, the negro a dripping scythe ; the dog, with dilating jaws, 
exposed his white teeth, crimsoned with human gore. 

With involuntary terror, David Walford heard the howl of that dog, the 
wild hurrah of that negro, the mad yell of the man whose golden hair floated 
on the wind. '^ 

" Hah-a-whah ! At 'em trote Debbil !" 

With that shout they came on, Gotlieb with his rifle clubbed, Sampson 
with his scythe gleaming, Debbil with his jaws expanded and his white 
teeth glittering in the sun. 

Then occurred a brief but terrible c6mbat. 

Ere a moment passed, those two brave men and the dog, had plunged 
into the midst of the bravoes. Three times the sharp scythe encircled 
Sampson's head, three times the clubbed rifle rose and fell. Like an en- 
raged tiger, the Giant Negro dashed the Tories to the ground ; knife and 
rifle were no defence against the sweep of that terrible scythe. As they fell, 
the rifle of Gotlieb crushed them deeper in the earth; as they writhed upon 
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the ground, the te^th of Debbil sunken deep in the neck, tore their flesh 
into ribbands. « 

Gilbert Gates, the Preacher, Clerwoode Le Glere, aU gazed in silence 
upon this scene. When the first rush of the conflict was over, they looked 
around and beheld three tories weltering in their blood, amid the roadside 
dust ; the fourth gazed with a mad yell upon the gleaming scythe, and then 
fled down the road, without once looking back. 

For a moment there was a pause, 

Godieb stood with his blue eye fixed upon the Quaker, while Sampson, 
his scythe halMowered, silently advanced toward David Walford. 

" You've murdered my comrades, you ugly nigger," roared David, " But 
you'd better leave me alone. Move one step toward me, and I'll blow your 
brains out with this pistol!" 

The negro showed his white teeth. This was always a dangerous sign 
with Sampson. 

" Look heah Debbil, do yah see dat ar ipan ? He burn Massa Mayland 
alive ! Hah-ah-whah ! At 'em trote Debbil 1" 

The white dog sprang — David fired. The bullet whistled by Sampson's 
ear, but David Walford plunged to and fro, with the teeth of the white dog 
in his throat. Right and left, backward and forward, David Walford leaped 
and plunged, while'^he dog uttered a low growl as his teeth were stained 
- with the Tory's blood. David extended his weaponless arms — ^for he had 
dropped his knife and pistol in the contest-^and concentrating his immense 
strength, grasped the throat of the dog with his iron fingers. 

Debbil howled, his teeth loosened their hold ; David Walford held him 
aloft, with his tongue protruding and his large eyes starting from their 
sockets. 

<* Debbil !" shrieked Sampson. The dog heard him, and gave one te^ 
rific bound, and was free. Grouching on the earth, his eyes fixed on the 
face of the Tory, he awaited the signal of his master. 

Sampson How presented a terrible picture of rage. His parting hps dis- 
• closed his ivory teeth, clenched together like a vice, his eyes rolled until 
their whites stood out against the dark skin, his broad chest heaved with 
choking gasps. He spat on his hands and grasped his scythe afresh. 

David Walford was fairly warned that the most terrible moment of the 
conflict had now come. He seized a rifle from the dust, and grasping the 
barrel, stood on his guard. 

The negro silently advanced a step, his huge black form scarcely bu^ 
dened by one article of apparel, glistening in the sun. David prepared for 
the blow, but the next movement of Sampson struck him with surprise. 

The negro silently retreated, one, two, and three steps. His eyes were 
hideously blood-shotten, and now the white foam hissed around his lips. 

He sank for a moment in a crouching position, and then with one tremen- 
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dous bound, sprang over six feet of earth, his scythe glimmering around his 
head as he sprang. 

That bound was the work of a second ; the second passed, a body fell 
heavily to the. earth, while a head rolled bleeding in the dust. The body 
lay quivering for a moment or more with life ; the head lay covered with 
dust, while the face was still stamped with the conflict of hideous passions. 
The eyes wide open glaring on the sky, the brow glooming, the lip com- 
prisssed ; it was a loathsome spectacle, that face of David Walford, now 
forever cold in death. 

't Massa Mayland," cried the negro, wiping his scythe with some green 
leaves ; " Dat ar counts anoder for you ! Hah-ah-whah ! How you like 
dat, Debbil !" 

The dog uttered a long deep howl. 

Sampson turned around and beheld the awe-stricken faces of the Preacher 
and Clerwoode, who, during the conflict had guarded the prostrate form of 
Norman Frazier. Then looking for Gotlieb, he saw him standing beside 
Gilbert Gates, with a pistol presented to his breast. 

'' Gilbert te must come mit me," exclaimed Gotlieb, as it might be seen, 
that he struggled with emotions, which to speak would have strangled him ; 
'* If te tries to run off, Sampson will cut cut your head into pieces mit his 
8.?ythe. Come Gilbert !" 

Silently Gilbert followed Gotlieb into the Inn, and up the stairs. They 
paused before the door of the back room. 

" Go in Gilbert and pray," said Gotlieb, pushing his golden hair, damp 
with sweat and. blood, away from his forehead. "Pray Gilbert, for you 
must tie in a fery few minutes l" 

It was broken English, but Gilbert felt it was sincere. What Godieb's 
tongue lacked in clearness of accent, was more than madfs up by the steady 
glare of his blue eyes. 

Gilbert silently, entered the room. 

He beheld for the first time the corse of Mary Mayland. 

As tliough a snake had charmed him, he stood glaring upoi)L that pale face, 
with his eyes fixed, like the glassy stare of death. Then a low moan es- 
caped him, and like a dead man, he fell beside the corse. He lay for a mo- 
ment with his face pressed against the hard floor, but soon raised himself 
into a kneeling posture. His hands dropped stiffly by his side. His stony 
eyes were fixed upon the face of the dead girl. 

At length large tears rolled down his cheeks. 

Gilbert Gates had never wept before but once, and that was when he 
gazed upon the corse of his father. 

Gotlieb advanced, starting backward as he beheld these tears. 

" Yes Gilbert it was padt," he said, resting his hand upon the shoulder 
of the kneeling man : " Oh it was fery padt ! How didt Polly May ever 
harm you Gilbert ? I never heardt her speak a cross wordt, even to a cat. 
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How couldt ye do it, Gilbert ? To morder poor Polly May-— oh Gott ! 
Gott I It was too padt ! Ant look ye, how purty she lays tere, mit her 
hands crost, and her lips smilin' ! Oh Polly May, Polly May, I shall never 
see you ag'in. Tont she look jist like as if she vos asleep Gilbert ?" 

Gilbert did not answer. His stony eyes were still fixed- upon the face 
of the dead girl. The only thing he ever loved ; he might have been hap- 
py with her, but for that terrible oath in the wild wood. He looked upon 
the dead girl in silence ; he scorned to tell Gotlieb how the ravisher had fallen 
by his own hand. 

At last startled by the sound of footsteps, Gilbert raised his eyes. Oolo- 
nei Frazier stood before him, leaning for support on the arm of the brave 
Preacher Breckenridge, while in the background near the. window, the black 
form of Sampson, was thrown in bold relief by the light of the setting sun. 
The white dog also was there, licking his master's hand. 

As Gilbert looked up stricken with awe, by the steady gaze of Norman 
Frazier, whom he had given to a terrible death, but a few moments since, 
there was the sound of footsteps ; Clerwoode entered the room, and then a 
light form came bounding to the soldier's arms. 

Rose lay panting and weeping upon her father's breast, while Clerwoode 
and the Preacher turned their faces aside to conceal their tears. 

The negro advanced. 

** Massa Frazier," he said in his rude accent. " T'ree nights ago we 
swore to kill all de murderers ob poor Massa May land. HamsdorfT am 
dead, sar. \My dog Debbil lap him darn Hessian blood. Dave Walford, 
am dead sar. My scythe cut off him head. Dis is de only one left, sar. 
What you s'pose we do wid him ?" 

" Gilbert Gates," said Norman Frazier, as unwinding the arms of Rose 
from his neck, he clasped her hands- within his own, and thus held hei 
gently back from his bosom. " Three nights ago, the freemen of Brandy- 
wine sentenced the murderers of Jacob Mayland to death. Hamsdorff, 
Walford— these have met their doom. You alone remain.. Gilbert, ere 
the setting of the sun, you must die !" 

Gilbert meekly bowed his head, while a fiendish smile stole over his lip* 
In that moment an awful resolution took possession of his soul. He was 
resigned to death ; his heart was torn by the sight of Mary's corse, but the 
sight of Norman Frazier, who had execute4 his father^ awoke the devil in ' 
his soul. 

" It is just," he meekly said, rising to his feet. " I deserve to die. Yet 
before I go hence to another world, my friends, I beseech ye pardon me for 
my crimes. I have been a sinful man ; in truth have I. Norman Frazier, 
I ask thee to pardon me ! And thee Sampson, Gotlieb thee also !" 

Clasping his hands he now approached the maideif. <* Friend Rose, a 
dying man asks pardon of thee !" 
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** May Qod pardon you, as I do !" said Rose, looking up from her 
ither's bosom, with a sad sweet smile. 

The words yet lingered on her lips, when Gilbert Gates tore a knife from 
lie folds of his vest— raised it — and struck with all the vigor of his arm. 

** This for my father's death ! The last sacrifice I offer to his Ghost I" 
.e shrieked, aiming the blade at the maiden's heart. 

The blow descended ; Colonel Frazier started back with horror as he be- 
eld the rushing blood. Yet the blood came not from his daughter's bosom, 
ut from the arm of Clerwoode Le Clere. The gallant soldier had been 
ratching the movements of the Quaker ; one bold leap, a brave extension 
f his arm, and the maiden was saved. The knife sank deeply into his 
ight arm. 

" Black Sampson moved forward 

«* Debbil !" he said, and raised his scythe. 

" Not yet Sampson," exclaimed Gotlieb, " for as Mary Mayland is teadt 
n that floor, dis wretch shall tie by inches." 

Gilbert Gates folded his arms, his thin lips trembled a smile of scorn. 

"You can but kill !" he said. " When I am dead, I will feel no more !" 

As the setting sun fell over his face, illumining the sharp features, relieved 
y long curling hair, his grey eyes gleamed with a look that bore nf6re re- 
smblance to the glare of a hyena, than the gaze of a creature made in the 
nage of God. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-FIRST. 



THE HOME OF THE WILDERNESS. 



The fountain bubbled brightly in the sun, and the wild roses scattered 
leir perfume over its clear waters, and around the cross of dark grey 
tone. 

The long beams of the declining day, like threads of gold floating in the 
ir came gleaming ever and anon through the tops of the forest trees, while 
. milder light lay like a holy spell upon the cottage roof, with its pointed 
vindows and vine-embowered porch. The dark rocks, rising above the 
peaceful home of the Wilderness, were for the moment changed to living 
;old, by the rich lustre of the declining sun. 

A twihght quietude sank down upon that wood-hidden glade, surrounded 
)y forest trees, adorned by the cottage and neglected garden, beautiful with 
;he bubbling fountain and hallowed by the cross of dark grey stone. 

Around were the giant trees, above the clear blue sky ; for hete \iv& %V;:^ 
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was clear and bright and blue, without a battle-cloud to mar its surface, but 
with a golden glow caught from the declining sun, mellowing warmly over 
its deep azure. 

The breeze came freshly through the trees, untainted with the smell of 
blood. Yes, rich with the sweets of wild flowers, the breeze sung its low 
toned hymn through the tops of the trees, and whispered its music around 
the cross beloved of roses. 

The hour was still and solemn, as though the trees, the flowers, the sky, 
nay the very air that flung its fragrance round, were conscious that the for- 
est glade was soon to be the scene of solemn words and sad and fatal deeds. 

The garden fence was rent and trampled to the earth ; the print of hoots 
had crushed the wild flowers and beat down the vines, across that neglected 
garden, even to the cottage porch. 

A horse stood panting near that porch, his golden skin marred with 
bloody spots and whitened with foam. The rein hung loosely on his 
neck ; the saddle was vacant. The rich caparison fluttered down his 
streaming flanks, torn by swords, red with gore. 

The windows of the cottage were open, and the porch-door hung ajar. 

That door led into a quiet roQm, lighted by a single pointed window. It 
was furnished with high-backed mahogany chairs, a book-case, stored with 
massive volumes stood in one comer, and a picture of the Saviour smiled 
from the wainscotted walls. The wainscot of dark walnut imparted a deep 
gloom to the quiet chamber, while the floor of polished mahogony reflected 
the waUs and furniture as in a mirror. 

In tlie full glow of the sunlight, which came pouring through the pointed 
window, sat a young maq, dressed in rich green velvet, his elbows resting 
on the arms of the walnut chair, his pale cheeks buried in his clenched 
hands. His bared brow, relieved by long black hair, was distorted by a 
swollen vein, that shot upward from the eyebrows. His dark eyes sunken 
far in their sockets glared with glassy lustre. His entire face, moulded in 
the outline of manly beauty, was now livid in its hues, and impressed wi& 
the traces of a terrible agony. 

Thus had Lord Percy, sat for half an hour, never raising his head save 
once or twice, and then his gaze wandered to the door of the next chamber. 

That chamber contained his all in life or death, his fate, his love, or pe^ 
chance his doom. 

^Arriving half an hour ago at the lonely cottage, he had laid the fainting 

girl on the bed in the next chamber, and then turning from the room he be- 
held an aged woman, who attired in black with a high lace cap, watched hs, 
movements with her wondering eyes. A brief conversation then took 
place, between Percy and the white-haired dame> 

*' This is my sister. She is wounded — ^perhaps bleeding to death, b 
there no physician near this place ?" 

^ Alack-a-day Sir ! Bleeding to death and so young too ! Wait here 
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Sir— -I will ran across the woods and over the fields. Doctor Smith lives 
lOt more than a mile from here. Wait here with the lady, Sir — I will 
niug the Doctor, right away." 

** Thanks Madam," said Percy with a how, as contemplating the withered 
orm of the old lady he muttered to himself, <' She is old ; it will take her at 
east an hour, to go and return. One hour is sufficient for all my 
ichemes." 

The aged woman hurried away from the cottage, leaving Percy alone 
vith the fainting girl. 

He locked the door of the chamber, and then sat down in the walnut 
shair near the window. Here he remained, fixed as a block of marble, for 
udf an hour, while his face betrayed the agony that shook his soul. 

Ah his thoughts were dark and terrible ! 

The sunlight how gaily it streamed over his corrugated brow, yet that 
tmushine he was about to leave, forever. The last sun that ever could 
ihine upon his forehead, was now sinking in the western sky. To-morrow 
le wonld be dead ; to-morrow his young form, trampled beneath the hoofs 
>f the war-horse, or tumbled into the rude grave of the battle-field would 
(hink and feel no more. 

His dream on the ocean, that fatal valley, with its quiet temple and 
grassy graveyard, that form flung over the rising mound, with death in the 
streaming wound and glazing eye — these terrible thoughts patssed one by 
one over his soul. 

Gou}d he but die in this cottage, die in the wild wood, or in some world- 
hidden, dell, with the music of rippling streams in his ears ! But that fatal 
valley of his dream, with its rustic temple and grassy graves ; his ^oul shud- 
dered within him at the memory. 

And he must die ! 

Condemned by no human power, but by the awful voice that spoke from 
the other world to his soul, he must die ! The fragrance of the flowers, the 
Bflory of the sun, the summer breeze, the blue sky — these were present with 
him now. To-morrow, he would feed the Raven of the battle-field, or sink 
into the loathsome corruption of the grave. He must die. The voice 
Bpoke in his soul ; he tried to drown it by memories of the past, by the 
vision of his grey haired father, or the dark-eyed Isidore, who now prayed 
for him three thousand miles away, but still that voice whispered its un- 
ceasing chaunt Death, before the setting of the sud, death in the grave- 
yard of the Quaker Temple ! 

At last he arose, and silently approached the door of the next chamber. 
Inclining his head, he listened intently for a moment ; all was still as the 
grare. 

"I must die," he said, slowly pacing the floor of the lonely room, " Yes, 
it is in vain, diat I attempt to drown the voice, speaking forever to my soul 
— I mast die ! Yet shall my last hour go out in glory ! Not the glory of 
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battle, not the hollow echo of human fame, but that glory which is pricelen 
-—the glory of a woman's eye and lip and bosom ! I must go down to the 
grave, but thou shalt tread the dark path with me, Blanche. Thy round 
arms about my neck, thy sweet kiss upon my lips, thy heart mingling its . 
pulsations with mine own — ha, ha Blanche ! This were a merry death! 
This death shaU be thine and mine !" 

His voice was wild and hollow, while his dark eye, no longer glassy in 
its lustre, emitted a clear and flashing glance. With a mocking smile on his 
lip, he seized a goblet of glass, shapen like one of those golden goblets, 
which in the olden time glowed with the fire of deep red wine, he seized a 
goblet of glass, from the table by his side, and hurried towards the fountain. 

In a moment he knelt there, and dipt the glittering vessel in the cod 
waters. The freshing breeze tossed his dark curls aside from his pale 
brow, and a solitary sunbeam lighted up his face. That face' now glowed 
with an excitement, like the frenzy which heralds the approach of death. 
His lips were burning red, his cheek flushed, his eye full of wild delirious light 

He drew a slender phial from his vest, and for a single instant, his hand 
was suspended over the goblet of clear cold water. A solitary drop firom 
the phial, another and another, fell gently into the cup, mingling with the 
stainless liquid, without producing any perceptible change in its color. 

" I will die, but not by bullet or steel !" he gaily murmured. ** Ho, ho! 
This is a rare poison. It mingles with this cold water and dissolves, with- 
out the slightest change of hue ; a rare medicine by my soul ! Was it a 
presentiment, that induced me, three years ago, when I was but young in 
this gay world, to procure this poison, and hug it to my heart as a miser 
hugs his gold ? Little did I think, then, that it would one ds,fj slide George 
Percy gently into his unknown, unwept grave ! Blanche will awake from 
her swoon — what so pleasant to her lips> as a cup of clear cold water ? She 
will drink-— I will drink — hurrah ! Down together into the dark valley, down 
together, wrapt in each other's arms, gathered in the embrace of death and 
love, down together into the unwept grave ?" 

His language was wild and frenzied, his tone hoUorw with shuddering 
gaiety, yet his voice sunk to a whisper of deep and wringing agony, when 
it came to that word — the unwept grave ! The unwept grave — tiiat was 
the horror that parlyzed his soul. His father's commission unfulfiled, no 
kind hand to smooth his dark hair back from his clammy brow, or plant a 
single flower over his grave — this was the fear that wrung his heart strings, 
and sunk like eternal night upon his soul. 

He arose with the goblet in his hand, and was hurrying toward the cot- 
tage porch, when his eye was enhanced by a spectacle of strange loveliness.. 

He beheld the cross of dark grey stone, with its entwining roses now 
tossing to and fro, to the impulse of the breeze, he beheld that cross and its 
roses mirror in the bubbling spring. 

There was something in this sight that touched his soul. He had seen 
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tbe cross full many time, shining in hues of gold, through the gloom of proud 
cathedral shrines, he had been in the land where Religion is Romance and 
Beauty, he had trod the marble floor of princely domes, where the triumphs 
of art were oflfered up to God, and yet never felt as he did now, when con- 
templating that simple cross of dark grey stone. 

He knelt down on the mossy sod again, and endeavored to breathe a prayer 
to Gk)d, but the half-formed accents died on his lips. 

In place of the sweet revelations of prayer, came a vision of his home. 
He beheld the towers of Monthermer rising from among the tops of massive 
oaks, the green lawn stretching away from the hall-door, with its statues 
and its fountains, the wide park, dotted with the brown deer, who wandered 
among the trees, the broad lake, rippling gently in the light of the sun, the 
distant hills gleaming far above the shadows of many a vale ; this vision 
came like a revelation from heaven to his soul. His countenance suddenly 
assumed an expression of tender regret, his lips parted, his eyes grew 
dim» his soul was far away amid the scenes of his home. 

This tender memory held possession of his soul for a moment, and a mo- 
ment only. ; 

Suddenly he arose, and goblet in hand, with a flushed cheek and ominous 
brow, strode toward the cottage porch. His gallant horse beheld him, and 
uttered a low sound of recognition. Pergy started. The large rolling eye 
of that war-steed, the quivering nostrils extended towards his face, the head 
rubbed gently against his arm — ah, the brave horse was speaking to his 
master in his own way, as though he would have said. Mount, Master of 
laine, mount, and let us go forth to the batde once more ! 

Percy turned his head away and hastily entered the cottage. He stood 
for a moment beside the door of the next chamber, the goblet sparkling in 
his hand, while his face half-covered in shadow, assumed an expression full 
of dark and fatal meaning. 

M Shall I ever foiget the gleam of her full dark eyes, as when awaking, 
from her swoon, she found herself encircled in these arms ? Then her hur- 
ried ejaculation, * Save me now, O God !' — it rings even yet in my ears. 
Then the blood forsook her face, she lay fainting in my arms again. She 
passed through this cottage door, wrapt in unconsciousness. Hark ! She 
munnurs in her swoon — she whispers a prayer to God. Her voice thrills 
my blood, and yet she must be mine, she must die !" 

He stood listening beside the chamber door with the goblet in his hand. 

Let us enter that chamber, half an hour before this moment. 

The sunlight shone smilingly through the windows, over the bed with its 
inow-white counterpane, and tinged the silver hangings with a ruddy glow. 
One window, with the sunlight softened by snow-white curtains looked out 
upon the neglected garden, the other faced the rude rocks which rose from 
the sod, in the rear of the cottage. The sash of this window opening like 
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a door, was thrust aside, disclosing the huge mass of granite, relieved by the 
thick, green leaves of a solitary vine, which twined around its rugged brow. 
Between this rock and the back window, intervened a space of green sod, a 
yard or more in extent. 

It was a gem of a chamber, with silken hangings, impressed with the haes 
of the lilac, a carpet of luxurious softness, an elegant bed with snow-white 
counterpane, and three chairs, of dark mahogany, intricately carved with a 
thousand fantastic shapes. It was a gem of a chamber, and a holy quietude 
was there, broken only by the faint sound of a woman's sigh ; it was a qniet 
home, and a twilight shadow was there, relieved only by the sunshine pou^ 
ing with softened lustre through the curtained window. 

Reclining on the bed in the careless posture of slumber, her cheek resting 
on her bent arm, while her long black tresses fell negligently over the white 
counterpane, Blanche laid with eyes closed, lips gently parted, and bosom 
throbbing almost imperceptibly under the folds of her snowy robe. 

Her face pale as death, was only relieved in its alabaster whiteness, by 
the intense darkness of her eyelashes, resting softly on the clear skin, her 
crescent shaped brows, and flowing black hair. A single ray of sunlight 
shone over her white neck, just where it deepened into the virgin bosom. 

She laid there, unconscious as the babe that sleeps upon its mother's 
bosom, her senses wrapt in the oblivion of a swoon. The events of the 
day crowding on each other, in terrible accumulation, had well-nigh frozen 
the life in her young veins. 

She had not lain there but a few brief moments, when a shadow dark- 
ened the back window, and a young form came stepping stealthily along the 
carpet. A young form whose voluptuous proportions were clad in warrior 
costume, deep green velvet faced with gold, stood beside the bed, and a 
young face, rich and ripe and lovely, with its olive hues and vermillion lipSi 
gazed in the maiden's face with full dark eyes. 

The Lady Isidore of Monthermer gazed long and sadly in the face of 
Blanche of Brandy wine ! 

" At last I behold her ! It is she who has torn his heart from my love^ 
this peasant girl !" 

Her heart smote her for that contemptuous word, as her gaze rested opon 
that face so beautifully pale, with its long black hair. 

" Not peasant girl, but angel !" 

Her face was shadowed by a deep sadness. She stood with her fingers 
joined across her full bosom, concealed in its masculine garmenture. She 
stood perusing the face of her rival, with burning eyes. 

" Ah, she is beautiful, but it is with the beauty of a dream ! He could 
not but love her ! Her face is so fair, her form so light and etherial, the 
smile on her lip speaks of innocence and faith and hope ! He could not but 
love her ! But me— me ! Ah my cheek is bronzed with fiery blood, my 
eyes kindle into light, only amid scenes of darkness and gloom, my soul 
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may exist in the quietude of home, but it lives and bums amid the terror of 
like storm, the clamor of battle ! I see how it is, now ; now I know why 
he loves her ! So young, so delicate, so gentle I" 

A. tear stole gently down the cheek of Isidore, as bending over the 
bed, she took her rival softly in her arms, and whispered in a tone of 
tremulous love — " Sister awake ! Awake and fear not, for it is I — I — ^your 
sister I" 

Starting from that blank unconsciousness, Blanche raised herself in the 
bed, and gazed wildly in the face of Isidore. 

" Who are you ?" she said, as the soft gleam of those full dark eyes, shone 
like a mother's love into her soul. 

" A woman ! A sister !" 

«« But this disguise ?" 

*^ Yes, this disguise ! ^ Speak- it out, this disguise is a shame to my 
woman's nature ! Ah, hear my friend — my sister, before you condemn ! It 
was in this disguise I left my princely home, now gleaming on yonder sun, 
three thousand miles away, it was in this disguise, I dared the storm of the 
ocean, in this disguise I faced to day, the terror of the battle, and the shame 
of dishonor !" 

" Your motive ? For courage like this must have a motive, yes, a high 
and hallowed purpose — " 

. " Was it high and hallowed ? Come closer to my heart, and speak lower, 
for there is danger in the air. You believe then, that my motive was a 
holy one ? I thank you for that belief, from my heart ! I know you, as 
though we had mingled our hearts together from childhood. My motive — " 

" Your motive ! Yes, I listen !" 

", Was that which is the life of woman's life, the soul of her soul ! That 
which the world names but to scoif, which man kno^s but to trample under 
foot ! That which is at once the immortality and the hell of woman's des- 
tiny — wher love /" 

" This led you from your princely home— over the waters — into the terri- 
ble battle ?" 

" My sister, come nearer ! My heart is full, and mine eyes are dim. 
Hear me, oh hear and love me ! For I have none but you to love me now. 
When I say that my love was the impulse of this unwomanly daring, let me 
also tell you, what I mean by love — " 

" That which is truth — purity — ^heaven on earth ?" 

<^ By love, I mean that which stamps the soul in a thousand ways, with 
his image , who is to be loved, long, long before the eyes, behold him. I 
mean that which comes to us in dreams, which speaks to us in the moon- 
light, the flowers, the sky ! I mean that silent voice, which in the hurry 
of our most worldly thoughts, is evermore, whispering gently in our souls. 
When I speak of this love, sister, my heart bums, my blood is fire ! For 
this love is but a memory of the world we lived in, before our souls came 
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to the present world, but a hope of the world which shall come, when this 
has passed away !" 

" Thus do I love him !" whispered Blanche, her eye drinking in the wild 
light that glowed over the face of Isidore. 

" Him ? Percy ? Is it he whom you love ?" gasped Isidore, starting 
from the bed, with Blanche's hands within her own. 

** Can I love this man, who defies God and man, in his mad attempts to . 
conquer my soul ? No, no, no ! When he plead, I pitied, but* now that 
he uses force, I scorn him !" 

" Speak not harshly of him, Blanche ^ 

" Blanche ? You know my name ?" 

** Has ^e not whispered ft in his dreams, in the march by day, the watch 
by night, at the camp fire amid the pale corses of the dead, he has whis- 
pered that name ! Yes a thousand times ? Has he not spoken to me, his 
poor Ensign Be Lorme, of the beauty of this proud girl Blanche, the wild 
charm of her eyes, the soft music of her voice ? Speak not harshly of him, 
BlancKe, for he is my betrothed husband ! Yes, he Lord Percy was be- 
trothed from childhood to the Lady Isidore of Monthermer. For him, I put 
on this unmaidenly disguise, dared the shame of the world, the peril of the 
battle and the storm ! And yet — God pity me— he knows me not !" 

" Knows you not ?" 

" We had not met for four years, when he left England. In the poor 
Ensign, who followed like a shadow by his side, he never dreamed to be- 
hold his betrothed wife, in whose veins fiowed the blood of a royal line !" 

'< Ah, it makes my heart grow cold, when I think of the perils you hare 
faced for the love of this man, noble lady !" 

" Call me sister friend, but do not call me by any name which revives the 
memory of the home I never shall see again." 

♦' But he will love you ! He cannot help but love you ! You, so true, 
so trusting, so generous ! His passion for me will pass away, when he sees 
and knows you. Yes, yes, at his feet I will plead with him for you, I will 
tell him of your devotion, I will paint to his trembling soul this heroism 
lliat passes belief." 

" It is now, it is only now, that I perceive the terrible error of my life, 
lieared afar from the world, I have made my dreams reality, and reality it- 
self a dream. Yes, in the solitude of the old dim halls of my ancestral 
home, I have ,taken to my heart a love which can never be realized. Yes, 
a love that must be crushed by the palpable and bitter truths of this every- 
day world " 

She bowed her head low on her breast and was silent. Blanche gazed 
upon her with tearful eyes, gleaming with wonder, love, and awe. 

Thus imperfectly have I endeavored to picture this strange communion 
between two young and trusting hearts. The words are written down, but 
the looks of deep anguish, the broken accents of sympatl^y, the blushing 
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cheeks so soon again pale as death, the breasts now heaving with agony and 
then tremulous with hope, these cannot be written down in human words, 
hot must be left to your hearts. 

-—For this book is written for that old fai|hisned class of people, who plead* 
ing* guilty to a heart, are not ashamed to acknowledge that there is such a 
thing as pure lore, such a being as a holy God, such a life as the immortal 
ity of the soul. 

You that instead of a heart and a God and a soul, have a sneer for all 
that is good or holy, and an absorbing adoration for the Dollar, will please 
dose this book, and attend to the flounce of your dress, the tie of your cra- 
vat, the ink of your ledger or the price of dry goods. You were never de- 
signed by Divine Providence, to think or feel any more than a grub-worm 
was intended to fly. Therefore close the book and eat your good dinners, 
drink your rich wines and sleep your leaden sleep ; for these at least are 
snbstantial. 

But God — immortality — the pure love of woman, which is a part of both ? 
Pshaw ! these are the flimsy fancies of a sick brain ; eating and drinking 
and the dollar, these are the substantial, the realities, the Crods of this life, 
after all. Therefore shut the book and count your pennies. 

For a moment deep silence, reigned in that cottage chamber. 

At last Isidore raised her head, and while the sun shone over her radiant 
brow stood with a smile of delight, wreathing her lips. 

" Blanche," she whispered, " Blanche when the heart trusts and is be- 
trayed, when the first glowing dream of youth is crushed by the bitter 
awakening into life and its despair, then, thank God, there is still a remedy 
for the bruised spirit, still a home for the weary soul !" 

« That remedy, that home ?" 

" Death and the grave !" 

Isidore upraised her hands, and her form dilated as though she stood on 
air. Her eyes shone with holy rapture, her face glowed like a face already 
immortal. 

Yes, beautiful girl, with the olive cheek and full dark eyes, it is true ! 
Death is a glorious remedy, the grave a quiet home ! 

" The world may crush us, our love betray us, our hopes which we have 
cherished in joy and tears — ^like the gold of the fairy tale — prove but 
withered leaves, poverty may starve and persecution hunt us, yet there is a 
remedy for us, and a home ! A blow with a knife, a bullet, a drop from a 
phial, the delirium of a fever, or at most a few brief months of hngering de- 
cay, and then poverty, blighted love, persecution and despair, are but idle 
words. Then we go home. Then there is but another mound in the 
graveyard ; perhaps some kind hand plants it all over with lilies and roses. 
Or if there is no heart left in all the world to love us, then wild grass grows 
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greenly over our grayes, and the feet of children at play, bound merrily over 
the sod, which encloses our bones. 

*' Then those who scorned us, or visited us with persecution, or gave us 
betrayal for our blind confidence, will come at times to look upon our 
graves and shed a tear. Or it may be in the silence of night, our phantoms 
will glide noiselessly into their homes, and scare sleep from their burning 
eyes." 

As in a deep whisper, with dilating stature and radiant brow, the noUe 
girl gave utterance to these words, she seemed to Blanche like a beautiful 
Prophetess, who felt in her own bosom all the wrong which the world in- 
flicts on trusting hearts, all the scorn, poverty, persecution with which it re- 
pays the martyrdom of genius ; she seemed to speak not only for herself, 
but for that innumerable host of young or gifted and beautiful, whose fate is 
written in three brief words — to trust, to be betrayed, to die ! 

'' Yes, there is a pillow for the weary head of despair 1 Yes, there is a 
home for the broken heart ! When we have suffered long enough, God 
smooths the pillow and prepares the Home !" 

These words spoken in a tone of deep sadness, had scarce passed her lips, 
when the sound of a stealthy footstep was heard without the door. 

" Wait— endure — trust !" hurriedly whispered Isidore. And in a mo- 
ment she was gone. Blanche looked around the apartment with a fright- 
ened glance, and beheld the thick curtains what veiled a closet in the corner 
near the back window, stirring with a quick rustling movement. 

There was deep silence for a single instant. Blanche felt that the crisis 
of her fate was now at hand. She arose in a sitting posture, withlier small 
feet projecting from the folds of her robe over the side of the bed. As she 
hurriedly gathered her dark hair in her white fingers, and raised her arms 
to wreathe it around the faultless outline of her head, there was a faint ana 
stealthy sound echoing through the room. It wail the noise of the opening 
door. She turned her face over her shoulder, she looked toward the door 
with a frightened glance, while her arms uplifted, as if paralyzed in the 
action, were half-concealed by the flowing tresses of her hair. 

The door opened, and Percy entered, holding the glittering goblet in 
his hand. . 

Blanche was strangely impressed by his singular manner, as he came on. 

His head was drooped low on his breast, while his dark eyes glaring 
from a face lividly pale, were upraised toward the maiden's countenance. 
His dark hair fell wild and disordered about his brow. His steps were 
leaden ; the hand grasping the goblet quivered with a tremulous motion. 

He advanced and stood beside the bed. 

" Blanche," said he, " You are faint and weary. Here is water, yes 
water from the spring yonder. Look — ^it is like yourself, brilliant and 
beautiful, but cold. Drink, Blanche, it will refresh you !^ 
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** Thanks, Sir; this is kind!'* answered Blanche, eagerly extending 
her hand. 

The curtains behind the back of Percy stirred tremulously, and a white 
hand was thrust wamingly through the folds. Blanche beheld this hand 
and it was gone again. A strange tremor shook her frame. She extended 
her hand to grasp the goblet, but Percy drew it suddenly aside. 

^ Blanche do you remember my dream on the ocean ? The dream of the 
fatal valley, the gvaveyard, the form thrown over the mound, with death on 
the cheek and brow ?" 

** This is the third time that you have s{ioken to me of this wild fancy," 
answered Blanche, gazing with anunknown feeling of awe, on the pale face 
of Percy. 

" Yes Blanche, it is the third time, but it shall be the last! Since I beheld 
you this morning, I have seen the valley, yes I have seen the mound ! My 
dream is no vain fancy ; my dream is but the voice of fate !" 

^ O, Sir, you are bhive, you are a soldier. You do not fear the terror 
of battle ! Come then, be yourself, be a man ! Scorn these idle dreams — " 

'* Blanche, do you remember the fair form that came stealing through the 
clouds of battle, towards that dying man ? Do you remember the beautiful 
face, that looked down upon his agonies, and smiled away the death pain ? 
O, Blanche, do you remember how that sweet voice thrilled through the 
soul of the doomed man, stretched there in death, thrilled through his soul, 
and called him back to life ? The film of death fell from his eyes, the blood 
poured no longer from his heart ; he arose, he beheld those beautiful eyes, 
gleaming so gently into his own, yes, he the doomed and dying, recalled by 
that voice to life, gathered the angel-form to his heart, and blessed her name 
between his kisses ! Do you remember the dream ?" 

*' It was thus you told it to me," and.Blanche smiled, but the smile was 
artificial, for the deep voice and earnest eyes of that strange man, sent a 
thrill of awe through her heart. 

" You are that form, Blanche ! It was you that I beheld in my dream, 
so beautiful, so blessed, so like an angel sent from God ! It is to you I 
kneel ! It is you, and you only who can save me ! Behold me at your feet, 
pleading for love, and not only for love, but life ! For life, Blanche, speak 
but the word, and I am saved ! I do not fear death, believe me, but to die 
when a word from you, may turn back the hand of fate, an(f avert this fear- 
ful doom oh * * * this is terrible ! This I confess makes me a cow- 

ard ! Speak, Blanche, and sentence me to death, or let me live !" 

As hei knelt on the floor, the goblet still grasped in his trembUng right 
hand, the large, thick drops of moisture stood out on his forehead, like the 
death-sweat. His voice, his look, his quivering features, all impressed 
Blanche with pity and horror; she bowed her head between her hands, 
while her long black hair fell in showering masses over her white neck and 
bosom. 
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*< Speak Blanche ! I do not ask 3ron to say, • / love you GeotgtqfMon- 
thermer I* no, no ! But if you will save me, if you will be mine-, whisper 
but a single word, a single name, and I will bless you (or that word ! 0, 
speak in that voice whose music rang in my ears, when covered with wounds, 
I laid in ^our Cither's house ; whisper but your own name, whisper only 
'Blanche'*" 

Blanche raised her head. With a start she beheld that white iiand ^igain 
thrast forth into light A terrible purpose, at that momeAt took possession 
of her soul. Urged by an undefinable impulse, she slowly bent down her 
head, and fixing her full dark eyes on Percy's face, whispered a single 
word 

** ISIDORE !" 

As though a thunder stroke had blasted his reason, he cowered back upon 
the floor, one hand madly clutching the carpet,* with a meehamcri gestnTe, 
while the other clenched the goblet in an iron grasp. Hie glare of his dail 
eyes was terrible to behold. A hideous contortion darkened his brow and 
convulsed his features. 

Blanche recoiled on the bed, affrighted and appalled at the effect of that 
single word. 

This agitation lasted for a moment and a moment only. It c^me snd 
went, like a solitary lightning flash from a blue sky. 

^ Ha, ha !** lightly laughed Percy, springing to his feet with a jojoos 
bound. ** You are disposed to jest with me ! However yoo are meirv 
Blanche. In my love scene — ha, ha, ha ! Don't I act these dungs deTe^ 
ly f In my love scene I quite forget two things, the goblet and your fliirst 
Drink Blanche, the water is dear and cold. It will refresh you.'* 

Startled by this sudden change of manner; BiancAie took '^le foUeC wift 
a tremUing hand. She raised it to h«r lips. « 

Percy with his dark e3res, intenfly gleaming upon her beantifbl &ce, mot- 
tered a sentence in a tone that seemed wnomg fitMn his very soul 



** Death is a kind Priest, my Blanche ! He aniles us now beside the 
grave— our hymeneal tofdi will be lit in a sknll — this eoacfa at ooee oor 
death-bed and our marria^ litar T' 

She raised die goblel to her lips. Perry's evr scared with ravenous 
delight. ^ 

At diis moment a light footstep pressed die carpet, and a £ur while hsnd 
thrasi over his shooldeT^ tore die goblet bom die lips of Blanche. 

Perry earned with an oadi on his lips. 

^Pnoak De Ltmne!^ he slioQted, eyeing the intrader widi a kiok d 
hrowittjf indq^nation* 

T«C diere stood Frank De Lonne, his olive dwek criiwoocd br a sa^ 
Krowiv Aosh* lus hps pmed. lus breast heaving* her daik eye ^Bating vdi 
a freuied glaxe. Tliere he sioodL Ins jet-liixiL kair gaihered cvelesdy be- 
nmh his trooper's cap of flossy fo, while his jbm ^niiet e d in everr peii 
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of its stature, as his right hand grasped with a firm embrace, the goblet of 
limpid poison. 

** George of Monibermer"-;^4te began in a low and choaking voice, 
^* Sir, what means this insult, this intrusion ?" cried Percy his brow red- 
iening with anger. " You shall rue this Sir,, by my soul, I swear — — '* 

The words died on his lips. 

All at once, as he spoke, the trooper's c^ fell from the head of Frank De 
r^orme, and the gold buttons that galhered the velvet coat about his neck 
lew apart, torn from their fastenings, by the fiery pulsation of that throb- 
>ing chest. That long dark hair, falling in Auch glossy waves about the 
(boulders ; that snowy bosom, heaving so rich and full into light, between 
he parting folds of the trooper's eoat,even as a rose bursts into bloom amid 
ts encircling leaves ! 

Percy stood as if suddenly frozen to marble, 

** Who. are you ?" he gasped in a voice of agony. 

Freer and more, glossy waved the dark hair, jn the evening breeze, 
oigher and more beautiful arose the virgin bosom, urged all at once by terri- 
ble pulsations into the golden sunshine of that hour* 

The hand grasping the goblet was upraised — the sparkling liquid touched 
the red lips. 

Then the veil fell from Percy's eyes. As though fate had lifted the 
doud from his path he beheld that face, those frill dark eyes, the womanly 
outlines of that form. 

He beheld, he recognized, he trembled from head to foot, but flared not 
speak. For the goblet was raised, the limped poison touched her lips. 

" Isidore !" he faintly gasped. 

She replied with a glance and a smile. 0, that glance beaming with ter- 
rible beauty fired his brain, that smile, so sad, so despairing, so awfully re- 
signed, convulsed his soul — yet still the cup was raised, the poison moisten- 
ed her red hps. 

The warm sunlight poured over the glittering goblet^ and over the calm 
majestic face of the Lady Isidore. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SECOND. 

THE BLACK FOOL. 

The Ayengers led the Qaaker through the woods. 

It was a difficult and winding path, leading through the thickest under- 
wood of the Wilderness. Above, the thick foliage lay like a cloud, coreriog 
the shrubbery beneath in a twilight gloom. Around, the trunks of massife 
trees, the forms of slender saplings, the luxuriant tracery of wild yines, were 
confounded in one mass of shade, broken ever and anon by a red gleam of 
sunlight 

The Avengers walked one by one, bearing the criminal to his doom^ 
As they passed along an open space, which like an oasis of sunlit turf, in- 
tervened among the shadows of the forest, their forms were revealed in glar- 
ing light# 

First breaking from the boughs, came Gk)tlieb Hoff, his curling hair float- 
ing in locks of gold, around his brow. His right hand clutched a loaded 
rifle. While his blue eyes glared s4adily forward, he passed hastOy orer 
the patch of green sward. 

^ Then came Gilbert Gates, his spare form arranged in his grey Quaker 
garb, his face lividly pale, his hawk-like eye glancing nervously on either 
side. There was a mocking smile about his thin^lips, as with his unpin- 
ioned hahds carelessly placed within the arm-holes of his waistcoat, he fol- 
lowed the footsteps of Gotlieb Hoff. 

Hirpley Hawson followed next, making strange hces as he went, while 
each of his extended hands, presented a loaded pistol .at the back of the 
prisoner. 

Last of all came Black Sampson, his enormous form bared to the waist, 
while his right arm encircled the handle of the blood-dripping scythe. The 
veins on his l)road chest writhed like serpents, beneath his dark skin. His 
thick lips were clenched together, and the nostrils of his aquiline nose dilated 
with pent-up rage. By his side, the white dog, with the glaring eye and 
distended jaw, leaped silendy along, snuffing the air, with his head thrown 
back and his ears erect 

For some moments deep silence, only broken by the crashing of branches, 
or the heavy sound of footsteps on the mossy sod, rested upon each mem- 
ber of this strange procession like a spell. . At last Hirpley Hawson spoke, 
with a low chuckling sound of half-suppressed laughter : 

** It seems to me, we're doing somebody's funeral ? Hey Sampson T If 
sich is the case, you're the only decent man among us, for you're in black, 
as chief mourner ? He, he — nigger !" 
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" Hirpley tont joke," muttered Grotlieb, without looking back, *« Remem- 
ber Mary " 

*' Yes, 'member Massa Mayland," growled Sampson. " An' den laff am 
you kin ! Say — Debbil — am yo' dar ?" 

" My friend, thee seems to put theeself to a great deal of trouble about 
a peaceful man like me ? Friend Grotlieb thee will not harm thee friend 
Gilbert ? Thee would'n't do such a wicked deed ?" 

Gotlieb was silent, but he drew from his pocket the thick coils of a stout 
rope, and extending his left hand behind his back, held it before Gilbert^s 
eyes. 

The frame of that strange man shook with a convulsive tremor. You 
could hear his teeth chatter, as with an ague-fit At this moment, however, 
a hope of escape broke upon his soul, and his grey eyes emitted a flashing 
glance. 

Not a word more was said, until the party emergmg firom the boughs, 
stood beside the black pool of the wildenfiess. 

The sunlight fell warmly over the green sod, encircling that well4ike pool, 
and the dark waters gleamed in light as they quivered to and fto, with a 
sullen motion. 

Over the pool arose the hickory trees, distorted from their original posi- 
tions, and confined together by thick strands of rope, terminating in a single 
knot. Around, the thickly interwoven foliage formed a wall of leaves, im- 
penetrable to sunlight, but through the apertures above, the blue sky flung 
the reflection of the setting sun down over the hickory trees, an^ over the 
waters of the pool. 

While Hirpley and Sampson took their positions, one on either side of 
the prisoner, Gotlieb advanced toward the pool. He gazed down upon the 
mass of roots, which encircling that singular spring, enclosed its waters like 
a wall. Then he beheld his face reflected in the dark water, as in a mirror. 
They*coulct seg him veiling his face in his hands ; they could see his chest 
writhing under his folded arms, but they could not see the tears, which fell 
drop by drop in the waters below. 

" Mary !" he muttered in a choking voice. 

Then stepping back he raised his head and examined the hickory trees 
with a keen and searching glance. Those coils of rope were strong as iron 
bands, that single knot, a knot of steel. For the rope once broken, the knot 
once severed, the hickory trees young, fresh, vigorous, with healthy sap in 
then/ veins, would spring apart with a terrible rebound. Gotlieb examined 
the rope, the vigor of the trees, even bent down and gazed upoii the earth, 
which was broken around their roots. 

" Hirpley, Sampson ! Come here !" 

They advanced, while the white dog stood with his eye fixed upon the 
prisoner. 
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^ Hirpley, tarn your face towarts Gilbert, ant let me whisper a wordt in 
yer ear. Sampson, come close, I want to talk mit you !" 

Gilbert Gates beheld Gotlieb and Sampson inclining their heads together, 
behind the back of Hirpley, who, with his face turned towards him, listened 
to their words. Suddenly Gilbert beheld the grotesque face of the Inn- 
keeper change to a livid paleness. 

** No !^' shouted Hirpley, with a tremendous oath, ** I wont consent to 
that by * * * !" 

Even Black Sampson started aside, as the words of Grotlieb fell whisper- 
ing on his ear. He started aside, thrust the handle of his scythe in the sod, 
seemed to think deeply for a moment, and then extending his hand, grasped 
Gotlieb by the wrist. 

^« It am right, Massa Gotlieb !" 

Then Gilbert beheld Hirpley turn hurriedly round, and converse with his 
comrades, in a low tone, but with violent gestures. 

It is in vain to deny that these mysterious movements, the sudden horror 
manifested in Hirpley's face, the start of Sampson, his deeply muttered 
words, in reply to Gotlieb, all thrilled the heart of Gilbert Gates, with a 
strange and uncomfortable sensation. 

'* My friend if thee is a-going to hang me, had'n't thee better do afore 
sundown ?" 

He said this with a desperate attempt to revive his accustomed sneer. 

Gotlieb Hoff left his companions and advanced. His large blue eyes 
gleamed with a glance that Gilbert had never seen before ; a strange glassy — 
glare, freezing the blood in his veins. His face had become suddenly pale ; -^ 
, Gilbert beheld thick drops of sweat upon his brow. Even as he spoke, his -^ 
voice was changed from its usual bold tones, to deep and husky whisper, <^ 
which invested with terrible interest, these words marked by mingled Qua- " 
ker phrase and German accent. 

" Gilbert, if thee has any prayer to say, thee hadt petter ^y it now !" 

He then turned away, while Gilbert listened to the slightest word in 
quivering suspense. 

" Hirpley you will pleaz cut that rope into four pieces mit your knife !" 

Gilbert watched the movements of Hirpley with straining eyes. The Inn- 
keeper knelt down, took the rope in his hands, and slowly severed it into 
four parts, measuring three yards or more. As he did this, the tears stream- 
ed down his cheeks, and his hands trembled. Gilbert Gates could not be- 
lieve his eyesight. 

" Friend* Hirpley," said he, as if to assure himself of the fact, " Where- 
fore does thee cry ?" 

Hirpley did not answer, but rose with the pieces of rope in his hands, 
and turned his face away* 

" Sampson," continued Gotlieb, in the same unnatural voice. « Does tc 
remeraper when Misder Johnson hired us, mit some of the napors, to lie 
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tese trees Ipgeter I He was goin' to pild an' arpor by tis spring^^you re- 
memper Sampdcm ? Well, we hadt a latter, Sampson, to help us to &sten 
tat rope, w)|ken the men, palling each way, mit all their might, drawed the 
trees togeter. Look in the pushes for the latter Sampson !" 

Sampson laid down his scythe and searched among the bushes. Pre- 
sently he drew forth the ladder from its hiding place, and lifled it against the 
hickory trees. His giant firame quivered as he ascended the ladder, and 
placed himself astride of a stout limb, near the place were the trees were 
joined together. 

'« Gro up the latter Gilbert !" said Grotlieb, in a low tone. Pressing his 

lips between his teeth until the blood came, Gilbert advanced and prepared 

for death by hanging, as the least terrible of all deaths, ascended the ladder. 

** It will soon- be over — eh ? Gotlieb ?" he sneered turning his face over 

his shoulder. 

The words lingered on his lips, when strong arms from above seized him 
by the shoulder, and lifted him into air. Then an iron hand wound its fin- 
gers around his throat, his brain swam in a terrible vertigo ; he saw nothing 
but blood before his eyes. Yet while that strange dizziness, that choaking 
at the throat, that sound of a waterfall in his ears continued, he had also a 
dim consciousness of hands busy about his form, of cords tightening about 
his legs and arms» He felt a painful compression about his ancles and' 
wrists. 

The vertigo passed away : Gilbert Gates looked around with clear eyes. 
"Phen a terrible howl, yes a howl of despair escaped from his chest.. The 
reality burst all at gnce upon him. He was suspended in the air, one arm 
and leg tied to the tree on his right, the odier arm and leg corded in the 
same manner, to the hickory on his left. 

He quivered, he struggled, but the cords were like iron ; he could not 
niove an inch. His head alone was free. He bent it on his breast, and 
'W^ith a creeping horror, that no words may paint, beheld the thick cords 
^^^ound around each leg, in intricate folds, half-way from the knee to the 
tHi^h. He turned his head to the right and left ; each arm was bound to a 
^re«, with cords reaching from the wrist, above the elbow. 

Oilbert looked below. There silently watching his movements, stood . 
^otiieb, Sampson and the dog. Hirpley Hawson leaned against a tree, 
'Veiling his face from the sight. 

Crotlieb looked up and met the glare of Gilbert's eyes. He beheld the 
%ony of his look, the quivering of his white lips, and then right over the 
^e^ of th^ doomed man the fatal knot, which bound the trees /together, 
^^red him in the face. 

** Gilbert Gates, may Gott have mercy on y'er soul, put you must tin *'' 
^he voice of Gotlieb thrilled on the ear of the Quaker. " T'at olt.man, Ja- 
^^l> Mayland, was a goot man. You purnt him alive at teadt of night. 
^'at oldt man's d'arter was goot — yes, as an angel. You stole her from 

40 
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her V home, gave her up, to the British offizer. You know t'e rest She is 
teadt now. Gilbert in the sight of Grott you have committed murter and 
worse than murder ! In the name of Gott, Gilbert you must die 1" 

He raised his hands solemnly to heaven. 

** You mus' die !" exclaimed Sampson, also raising his hands. 

The white dog uttered a low howl. 

'* Hirpley,'* screamed Gilbert in agony, ** Thee will not see me killed in 
this terrible way. Thee is an old friend o' mine Hirpley. Does thee 
hear ?" 

The rude Inn-keeper turned round with clenched hands. His eyes 
showered tears over his quivering features 

*^ It tain*t any affair o' mine Gilbert !'' he exclaimed, '' It is Gotlieb's 
business, not mine. It was his gal, you murderecl, his father-in-law you 
burnt. Gilbert, I'm sorry for you, but you must die !" 

He turned his face away again. 

** Yet thee will not leave me here, to be starved to death in this way T" 

A wild laugh shook Black Sampson's chest. 

'' Starved to death ! Hah-yah ! Debbil do yo\i hear 'um talk ?" 

** Gilbert thee burnt oldt May land alive ! Does tee hear ? T'at oldt 
man standts afore me, he speaks in mine ears, he tells me* kill the murterer, 
in a way as horriple as he kilt me ! Thee sha'n^t starve to death ! This 
riflti will put an endt to you !" 

« Thee is kind, friend Gotlieb ?" sneered Gilbert. ^» One rifle ball in my 
head, and it is over !" 

** But the rifle ball will not strike y'er headt, nor y'es heart ! Murterer, 
tuyfel as you ar' it will only strike that knot above your head !" 

The full horror of the coming death was now palpable to Gilbert's brain. \ 
He said not a word, but dropped his head on his chest, while a cold sweat 
oozed from every pore. 

Gotlieb made a significant gesture to Sampson, and drew Hirpley from 
his resting place by the tree. Then placing three blades of grass in his 
worn hat he exclaimed 

<' The one as traws the shortest, fires the rifle !" i 

Hirpley was livid in the face ; Sampson even he the giant negro trem- 
bled ; Gotlieb alone was firm, although his blue eye flashed with a glance 
like madness. 

^ Hirpley drew first, then Sampson, and last Gotlieb. With his head 
drooped on his breast, Gilbert Gates beheld this fearful lottery. With gasp- 
ing breath, the three compared the blades of grass. Hirpley uttered a 
scream of joy, Sampson shouted a wild laugh ; Godieb pale, yet firm, Vis 
blue eye glaring with death-like lustre, silently grasped the rifle. 

«« Go !" he said, waving his hand. He had drawn the shortest of the 
three. The lot of the executioner was his. 

Silendv they left that fatal spot, leaving Gotlieb alone witb'the doomed 
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"man. Pushing through the bushes for some thirty yards, they reached a 
green space, where the light of the declining day gleaming through a long 
forest arcade, fell warmly oyer the turf. 

Sampson grasped his dog by the neck, and looked intently in Hirpley's 
face, while they both listened for the echo of that fatal shot. 

Not a sound. All was terribly still. 

A moment — two — three ! Each moment an age of tortured suspense* 
All still ; not even a moan or prayer was heard. 

Hirpley fell on his face. This suspense was too horrible. The dog ut-'' 
tered a low growl. Sampson choked him, with a grasp of his iron hand, 
and then knelt down, and in his rude way sent up a prayer to God. 

The light fell over his dark face convulsed with agony, over the dog, 
whose moaning were stilled by his fierce grasp, and over the writhing form 
of the Inn-Keeper. 

All at once a horrid sound came echoing on the air. 

The echo of a rifle, branches crashing one by one, the groan of a human 
being, a noise like thunder bursting from the earth ; these all were mingled 
in that horrid sound. Then separated from all other sounds by its empha- 
sis* of supernatural agony, there came one long and solitary cry, deepening 
and re-echoing far through the woods. Black Sampson heard that cry, and 
fell on his face ; Hirpley thrust grass in his ears ; the dog sprang in the air, 
with a mad howl. 

Still for a minute or more, that solitary cry quivering in one long-drawn 
note of agony, yelled through the woods. 

Then all was still. 

Hirpley and Sampson still lay with their faces buried in the sod, while 
the dog leapt over their heads, howling as though by some strange instinct, 
he smelt human blood upon the air. 

There was a rustling sbund among the leaves, a footstep ; Hirpley and 
Sampson raised their heads. 

Grotlieb Hoff stood before them, fixed and erect as marble, his golden 
hair hanging in damp flakes about his brow. His face was hideous, the 
cheeks pale, stained beneath the eyes with streaks of blue, the lips parting 
in a silly smile, the glassy eyes projecting from their sockets. His face, so 
pale, so hideous in its awful transformation,, was spotted with innumerable 
drops of blood. 

«* Gomis boys," said he, with that silly smile, <* Let us go ! To night I'm 
to be married— to Mary !" 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-THreD. 

THB MECHANIO HBRO OF BSANDTWHTE. 

Thb Blacksmith was retaming home. * 

As he went through the dim old forest^ the light shone over his broad 

^ehest, now throbbing beneath the rade vest, stained with the Mood of battle 

while his muscular right arm, bared to the shoq|der, grasped the massive 

hammer, crimsoned to the very handle which he clutched, widi the life 

current of the slain. 

The Blacksmith was returning home, and a smile lighted up his bluff ftce, 
a beam of joy shone from his clear grey eye. 

He was returning home, but not to the home of Dilworth Comer — ah no 1 

Let me tell you a secret of that rude Blacksmith's heart One year ago 
he married a young wife, and took her to the rented cottage of Dilworth 
Comer. But since the last spring, he had been strangely absent from home, 
for an hour or more each day. Nay, his occasional holidays were spent 
away from his wife ; he would leave his cottage early in the moming, and 
not return until the dusk of evening. When he returned his brow was 
flushed, his frame wearied. He then replied to the anxious queries of* his 
wife, with a smile, and while she gathered her arms about his neck, and in 
that soft, persuasive voice, which a young woman and a young wife knows 
how to use so well, ask the cause of these mysterious departures from home, 
the hale blacksmith would laugh quietly to himself, and close her month 
with a kiss. 

This mystery, these strange departures from home, had continued until 
last night, when the secret was explained in the most remarkable manner. 
The wife had been on a visit to one of her relations, and it was almost night 
when her husband came to bring her hpme. 

They were passing along the forest road together — a babe pratding all 
the while in the mother's arms — when suddenly emerging frt)m the shade 
of the trees, their eyes were delighted with a sight of singular beauty. 

It was a quiet cottage, nestling away there, in a dim nook of the forest 
road, a quiet cottage, overshadowed by a stout chesnut tree, with a smaD 
garden in front, a wellrpole rising into light on one side, while on the other 
through the thickly gathered foliage, was seen the rade outlines of a black- 
smith's shop. 

There was something so beautiful in this sight, that the young wife ut- 
tered a cry of delight, nay even the babe, attracted by the mother's voice, 
clapped its little hands and laughed aloud. 

That garden, planted with beautiful flowers, and div4ded by a gravelled 
walk, the cottage with its casement half hidden among vines, the roof over- 
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flhadowed by u giant chesnut tree, its broad gireen leayes shining in the last 
ray of the setting 8un*-*ah, it was a quiet cottage, a dear home in the wilder- 
ness, where a man might toil hard for a whole life, and toil with pleasure, 
love his wife, and seek no joy but that which shone from her blue eyes, 
and die at last with children's faces around his head. 

It was a lovely sight, and the young wife sighed as she whispered, what 
a pretty home it would make for a new married pair ! Then she pointed 
to the trees that gathered around it, on every side, and drawing near the 
neatly-whitewashed fence, which separated the garden from the road, she 
uttered a new exclamation of delight. There, in the miiist of the flowers, 
a clean spring bubbled forth, and sparkled along the garden until it was 
lost in the shade of the wood. 

The wife sighed again * It was like a fairy tale, this cottage springing up 
80 unexpectedly, in the centre of the wood. Who were the tenants of the 
quiet home ? Happy people no doubt, for it were a kind of blasphemy to 
imagine, that a single care might enter that cottage door. Happy people no 
doubt, who prayed to God every night and morning, loved their neighbors, 
and never cared a throb for death. 

The young wife sighed, the babe catching gloom from its mother's face 
began to cry. The stout blacksmith said not a word, but leading his wife 
along the brown walk, pushed open the cottage door, and in a thick voice, 
bade her look upon her home ! 

Her home ? Yes her new home ! He had purchased a piece of ground, 
hoarded his earnings for a year, to employ the carpenter and mason ; worked 
himself f\ill many an hour, there in the garden and about the cottage, and 
now. his arduous task was done. That very day he had removed the furni- 
ture ^m Dilworth Oorner thither ; the wife sat down in her new home, 
with her babe reflecting back again the smile of joy, which came over her 
young face, as she kissed the brown face of the blacksmith from his fore- 
head to his chin. 

There was a Joy, bom there in that cottage, in the moment when the 
wife sat down in her new home, such as never crossed the doors of all the mar- 
ble palaces, built in the sweat and blood of millions, since the world began. 

It was their home, their own! Ah that was the charm! Never to 
leave that iiome, until the reverent hands of neighbors bore them to the 
Quaker graveyard, and laid them gently under the green sod. That was a 
thought to swell the heart of the young wife, and make the stout blacksmith 
turn aside and look into a closet to hide his tears. 

In the moment of their joy. Iron Tom arose, and told his young wife that 
he must away to the camp of Washington. It was tru^ he cared but Httle 
for battle, or war, so long as his stout arm, plying the hammer or the anvil, 
might gain bread for his wife and child, but he had overheard the plot of 
some Tory refugees, for the surprise and capture of Washington. Now 
careing but little for the panic which shook the valley, our stout blacksmith 
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had a sneaking kindness for this man Washington, whose name rang on the 
lips of all men. He was resolved to hurry to Ghadd's Ford, and there tefl 
the Rebel Chief the plots of his enemies. 

So bidding his wife a hasty good-bye and kissing the babe, that slept od 
her bosom, smiling as it slept, he hurried away. He reached the camp, but 
event crowding on event detained him till morning. Then the fight of the 
Ford gloomed over the valley ; the brave blacksmith, as we have seen, could 
not resist the impulse of his heart. He joined the conflict, and fought in 
the bloody waters of the Brandywine. That conflict over, he was return- 
ing home, when the corse of Mary Mayland calling for vengeance awoke 
the devil in his heart, and sent him madly over the battle-field, ofiering 
many a bloody sacrifice to her ghost, with the fatal hammer in his hand. 

Thai hammer red with British blood, his face and garments also stained, 
now that the first fiery tumult of the fight was past, he was at last returning 
home. 

The sun half way down the western sky, shot his beams along the forest 
path, illumining his honest face with its kindly glow, as he hurried fast 
along. 

Some few paces beyond, the bye-road took a sudden turn, around a stout 
oak, hoary with the honors of three hundred years. 

The Blacksmith beheld the venerable tree, and felt his heart grow warm, 
for right beyond that oak was his home I 

With this tltought warming his heart, he hurried onward ; thinking all the 
while of the calm young face and mild blue eyes of that wife, who the night 
before had stood at the cottage door, waving him out of sight, with a 
beckoned good-bye — thinking all the while of the babe, who hung sleeping 
on her bosom, smiling in its sleep, he hurried on, he reached the oak, he 
looked upon his home 

Ah, what a sight was there ! 

There, where the night before, he had left a peaceful cottage, smiling 
mider#a chesnut tree, in the light of the setting sun, there was now only a 
heap of black and smoking ruins, and a burnt and blasted tree ! 

This was his home ! 

For a moment the Blacksmith stood with folded arms surveying the ruins 
of his home, but that moment past a smile broke over his face. 

He saw it all ! In the night his home had taken fire and been burnt to 
inders, but his wife, his child had escaped. For that he thanked Grod ! 

He did not despair — not he ! With the toil of his stout arm, he could 
build another and a better home for wife and child; He would plant a love- 
lier garden there ; fairer flowers should bloom around the casement, the 
chesnut tree might flourish again, or a luxuriant vine gay with blossoms, 
would twine over the cottage roof 

As he stood there, in the glow of the declining sun, with this resolve 
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kindling over his face, a hand was laid upon his shoulde]: — a cold, stiff 
hand, that chilled his blood ^— • 

He turned and gazed upon the face of a neighbor. It was a neighbor's 
face, but there was an awful agony wreathing over those plain features and 
Sashing from those dilating eyes — there w^ a supernatural woe, heaving in 
diat farmer's bosom, and speaking in the convulsive motion of those lips, 
Jiat moved and mov^d, but made no sound. 

The farmer tried to speak the horror which convulsed his features, but in 
mn. Still that convulsive motion of the lips, without a sound ! At last 
jiging the blacksmith along the brown walk of the garden, in silence he 
pointed to the smoking embers. 

There, amid the ashes of his home, the blacksmith beheld a dark object 
lung over the wreck of his hearthstone — a dark mass of burnt flesh and 
ilackened bones. 

-: ^* Your wife !" shrieked the farmer, as his agony found words, " Your 

evife — " and he pointed to that hideous thing. ** The British, they came 

n the night, they " 

He spoke the outrage which heart grows cold to think upon, which the 



ongue is palsied, but to name — 

" They burned your house. They flung the dead body of your wife into 
he flames. They dashed her babe against the hearthstome." 

This was the farmer's story. 

And there stood the tfusband, the Father, gazing upon thaf mass of burnt 
lesh and blackened bones — all that was once his wife ! 

Last night, only last night, he had brought her to her new home, the babe 
imiling on her bosom, and now 

Do you ask me for the words that quivered from his white lips ? Do yon 
isk me, whether a light like the glare of a Lost Soul, blazed from his eye ? 

I cannot tell you. . . 

But I can tell you, that there was a hand upraised to heaven, that a vow 
.vent up to God ! 

Yes, as the warm sunshine streamed over the peeled skull of that fair 
iroung wife — she was that only last night, — up to the blue sky there went a 
^ow, the last groan of a maddened heart. 

Do the spirits of the vast unknown ever look down upon the scenes of 
his world ? Then was that vow written down by the angels of God ! 

How was it kept, this awful vow, thrilling through the still air, up to 
3Jod ? 

Go there to the battle of the Brandy wine, in its last and bloodiest hour ! 
Wherever the fight is thickest, wherever the carnage is most bloody, there, 
[nay you see a stout form, striding madly on, there may you see a strong 
&rm, lifting a huge hammer into light. It is the blacksmith's fornv Where 
that hammer falls it kills, where that hammer strikes it crushes. 

And the war-cry he shrieks as he goes on in his terrible career ! Is it a 
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boifl ( rous shout, a wild hurrah ? Is it but a mad cry of yengeancey hiovh 
ing upward from his breaking heart ? 

Ah, no, ah no ! 

It is the name of Mart. 

It is the name of his young wife. 

Mary ! Thou mild-faced Mother of Jesus, beaming ap^on me now, eTea 
in the darkness of this midnight gloom, beaming upon me, with those laige 
full eyes, divine as the eyes of a mother, loving as those of a sister, Mary ! 
That name of thine is musical at all times, for it stirs the heart with its twin 
syllables of rippling melody, for its calls up the forms of loved ones, now 
dead and gone home, for it speaks of the dim long ago, when the tears of 
the Virgin Mother watered the paths of the Redeemer, for it speaks of all 
that is like God, in our love for woman ! Mary ! That name is full of 
deep, low-toned music at all times, amid all memories, but it never rang oa 
the air, with such startling emphasis, as when it quivered from the white 
lips of the Blacksmith of Brandy wine ! 

** Mary !" he shouts, as he strikes yon red-coated Britain down — **Mary f 
he shrieks, as with one blow he hurls yon tinseUed soldier from his steed — 
'* Mary !'^ quivers from his lips, as that fatal hammer sinks into the sknU of 
yondering cowering wretch — *' Mary," still Mary L as his form is last in Ihd 
clouds of battle ! I 

Thus like a man possessed by a demon, his breast bared, his arm risii^^ 
and falling with a terrible impulse, he foughl his way back to the Quaked 
graveyard, until he was encircled by a wail of dead, still rushing on 
British with glaring eyes, and shouting Mary as the hammer fell. 
' Look yonder — in the centre of the combat — attiid heaps of dying 
dead — ^look yonder and behold a terrible scene. 

A young officer, with floating locks of golden hair, kneels on the Uood— ^ 
stained sod, and clasps the blacksmith by the knees. 

" Spare me I" he shrieks, <* Quarter ! I have a wife— -a child in England^ 
— spare me !" 

Then a tear stood in the eye of the frenzied blacksmith ; the hammer '^ 
hung suspended in the air. 

*KA wife — a child," he muttered, wiping the blood from his eyes. '* I had 

a wife and child once, and " he could not speak the outrage, but his 

wife, his child were there before his burning eyes — " And I could spare jroo, 
but d'ye see ? The form of that wife has gone before me all day — she is 
there, now, there ! She calls on me to strike ! Mary !" 

And the hammer fell. There was a mangled body on the sod of die 
Quaker graveyard ; the wife and child in England, never beheld that gallant 
soldier again. 

Then as if this deed had fired his veins with new energy, the Blacksmitii 
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rashed on again, and the hammer rose and fell, as though at every blow it 
struck an echoing anvil, instead of a human skull. 

At last, sinking down in the centre of that graveyard, the blood stream- 
ing from his many wounds, his face, his hands, his hammer red, he wiped 
the blood from his eyes^ and as though speaking to some one by his side, 
faintly muttered " Mary !" 

In the terrible hour of the retreat, when the din of battle brayed far away 
to the south, he was found sitting by the roadside, his leg broken, his head 
sunken on his breast, the blood streaming from his many wounds. 

It was in a dark pass, where the narrow road was fenced in. by high 
banks on either side ; a dark pass, now growing darker with the gloom of 
twilight. 

Here he was found by a waggoner, who had at least shouldered a cart 
whip in his country's service. The good-hearted fellow would have placed 
him in his wagon and borne him from the field, but the stout blacksmith 
refused. All he asked was to be placed at the foot of a cherry tree, that 
rose above the roadside. 

" Yo' see my neighbor — " said the Blacksmith in that voice husky with 
death, " I never meddled with the British 'till they began to bum our houses 

and murder old men like dogs ! and last night, they, they " he could 

not speak that foul outrage, but his wife and her babe were there before his 
dying eyes — »* And now I've but five minutes life in me, and all I ask is a 
rifle, a powder horn, and three balls. And d'ye see that ar' cherry tree ? 
jy^ye think you could lift a man of my build up thar ?" 

The waggoner placed him there, and placed a rifle in his grasp, with the 
Powder horn and balls by his side. Then whipping his horses through the 
narrow pass, he reached the summit of the hill into which it rose, and look- 
•d down upon the last scene of the blacksmith's life. 

There lay the stout man, at the foot of the cherry tree, his head sunken 
*n his breast, the rifle in his grasp, his broken leg hanging •over the bank, 
•attering its warm blood upon the brown earth below. 

The shades of night began to fall. The sun was setting, but the woods 
s^ere thick and dark. 

There he lay with the life-blood welling from his many wounds — he was 
lying. 

Suddenly a strange sound reached his ear ! It was the wild hurrah of 
British soldiers ; that sound called him back to life. He raised his head, 
^® grasped his rifle. Soon breaking into view, one glittering array of 
^irnson and steel, a band of British thronged the pass, mad with carnage 
*^d thirsting for blood. They pursued a scattered band of Continentals, 
^ho turning in their flight, fought their pursuers with weaponless hands. 
^n came the British ; an old man with grey hair, a veteran officer hastened 
^^em with shouts, and waved the way with his sword. 

41 
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The Blacksmith raised his rifle — with an eye bright with death, he took 
'the aim, he fired ! 

^ That's for Washington !" he shrieked, as the grey-haired officer fell 
dead among his men. 

Again with that eye brightening, with that hand stiflening in death, he 
loaded, he fired his rifle. 

*< That,'' he shrieked in his husky voice, " that is for Mad Antony 
Wayne !" And the pursuing British rode over another officer, trampling 
his face with their horses' hoofs. 

On swept the scattered Continentals, on came the British, now taming 
their eyes and swords toward the wreck of a man, who placed at the foot 
of yonder tree, dealt death among their ranks. They mshed toward the 
bank, with shouts and curses. While the Continentals swept on their way, 
a fair-visaged Briton spurred his steed toward the cherry tree, his brown 
hair waving back from his brow. 

As he came, the blacksmith looked upon his young face, with glazing eyes. 
As he came, with that hand strong with the feeling of coming death, the 
sturdy freeman sitting under yonder cherry tree, again loaded, again raised 
his rifle. 

He fired his last shot. The young officer swayed to and fro, and then 
with the blood spouting from the wound between his eyes, lay writhing oo 
the sand. 

A tear quivered in the eye of the dying blacksmith. 

At that moment the last gleam of the setting sun, poured over his face, 
lighting up his fearful eyes. 

" And that " he cried in a husky voice, that strengthened into a 

shout—" And that's for " 

The shout died on his white lips. His voice was gone. His head 
sunk ; his rifle fell. 

A single word bubbled up with his dying groan. 

Even nowf methinks I hear that word, that last sigh of a broken heart, 
echoing and trembling there, amid the woods of Brandy wine !- 

That word was — »« Mary !" 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FOURTH. 

THE GOBLET. 

The Lady Isidore stood with the goblet raised to her lips, while Percy 
with one foot advanced and hands half raised* gazed in her face, with a look 
of blank despair. 

Blanche looked from one face to the other, with an expression of wonder 
and fear. Now she beheld the beautiful girl, with her oliye cheek and full 
dark eyes, standing motionless as marble, the goblet raised to her lip, while 
her black hair fell in glossy waves over her virgin bosom — this was a 
strange yet lovely picture. ' Then turning her gaze, she beheld the livid 
fiice of the young Lord, hiis form cowering back, as though stricken by an 
unseen hand, yet with one foot advanced, and half upraised hands, trembling 
with, a gesture of horror — this was a 4ark, yes, a terrible picture.^ 
A sweet sad smile stole over the face of Isidore. 
Percy gasped for breath; 
" Give me the goblet — do not, do not drink !" 

«« Is it not beautiful, this sparkling water ?" Isidore rephed, with a gentle 
inclination of her head. ** This water from the fountain yonder, is it not 
beautiful V 

' Percy shuddered. He shuddered and covered his face with his trembling 
hands. 

M Do not drink," he gasped, his livid face now covered with burning 
blushes. '' It is poison !" 

Blanche felt a cold shudder pervade her frame. *< Poison !" she echoed, 
taming from one face to the other. Isidore replied with a light laugh that 
chilled her blood. 

*« Poison ?" And her long black hair waved in glossy undulations about 
her neck and bosom. " Oh, no— -not poison ! This is a sorry jest, my lord. 
Her dark eyes pierced his inmost soul, as looking up between his tremb- 
ling hands, he saw the goblet gleaming in the sun. 

Then those dark eyes were raised to heaven, her hps murmured as if in 
prayer. While the breeze bore her long hair back from her bosom, she 
placed the goblet once more to her lips. 

'* I am athirst, my lord," she said, << M ethinks there is strange virtue in 
this goblet, not only for the fever of the blood, that bums the veins, but for 
the agony that tears the life-chords of the soul ! Look, my lord, is it not 
beautiful— I drmk !" 
She drank, and dashed the empty goblet on the floor. 
Percy fell on his knees. 
Blanche felt a horror worse than death, glooming darkly over her soul. 
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Isidore stood, (ler dark eyes glaring with new lustre, as she crossed her 
hands upon her hosom, and looked up to heaven. 

The sunshine poured over the scene, lighting up the pale face of Blanche, 
meUowing the dark locks of the kneeling man with a golden glow, and gath- 
ering like a halo around the floating tresses of Isidore. 

A deep silence rested on the air, for a single moment. 

Percy raised his head, and in a tone of wringing agony, shrieked the 
name of Jesus. 

. '* O, Christ, Saviour of sinners, let me die !" he groaned. «« For I have 
murdered this angel,— this angel, who followed my path for three thousand 
miles — who endured the storm and hattle for my sake — who loved me with 
a love, fathomless as Eternity !" 

Blanche looked ,still, from one face to the other, with dilating eyes. This 
scene was too horrible for belief. 

'< Blessed Mary, awake me from this hideous dream I" she whispered, 
clasping her hands. 

Isidore slowly advanced. Her brow was radiant, but her face had be- 
come pale as death, while her dark eyes larger and brighter every moment. 

" George, arise !" she said, in a voice whose deep music rung like the 
accents of a spirit, on the air, " Arise, and behold your bride !" 

She took his hand within her own, and placed it within the hand of 
Blanche. Blanche and Percy started with the same shudder, for the hand 
of Isidore was cold as death. 

" Arise, George and behold your bride ! Love him Blanche, for he is 
young, and gallant and brave ! Swear to me Blanche, — to me, who will 
soon be dead and cold — that you will love him, that you will be his bride?" 

She bent over the bed ; her eyes now glaring with a terrible lustre, shone 
into the soul of Blanche. ' 

'* Swear that you will be his bride ?" 

Blanche beheld those glaring eyes fixed on her face, she felt the hot breath 
of Isidore upon her cheek, her cold hand laid upon her own, and then shrank 
cowering back upon the bed, her brain whirling in mad confusion. 

" I cannot, cannot love him !" she gasped. 

Meanwhile, P;ercy kneeling on the floor, ofie hand mechanically extended 
toward Blanche, the other veiled his eyes from the light, listened to the 
words of Isidore, with all the apathy of despair^ 

" Not love him," exclaimed Isidore, " And he so gallant, so brave ? Oh, 
Blanche, listen to the prayer of a dying woman ! With my last breath, I 
beseech you, love him. Love him through life, be near him in sorrow and 
in joy, let your hand minister to his wants in sickness, and when death 
comes, gathered in each other's arms, sink gently in the grave. Then 
Blanche, O, then I will await you yonder !" 

She pressed their hands together to her breast and looked up to heaven. 
Blanche gazed in her face and shuddered. The poison had commenced its 
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fearful work, That face so deathy pale, the eyes dilating with a burning 
glare, the cheek crimsoned by a single spot of livid purple, the lips changing 
to a deep unnatural red, the moisture starting from the brow, the bosom 

quivering with short, tremulous pulsations ah, Death, had touched that 

beautiful face, that young bosom with his icy fingers. 

Isidore sank on her knees, and took the hands of Percy within her own. 

^ Do you remember George, the olden time ? When we were children 
together, when hand clasped in hand, we wandered through the halls of 
Montiiermer ? Ah, was it not a dear and happy time ?" 

Percy uttered a groan of agony. That voice of low deep music, that 
look of immortal love, took his^ soul by storm. 

** Tell me George, do you remember the winding walk, that lead through the 
park, down to the fountain ^ And then the fountain, how oflen in the deep 
hush of a summertwilight, we sat by its waters, and talked of the dim fiiture ? 
The waters of that fountain were sweet, George, but sweeter far, the waters 
of yonder spring !" 

«* And I have murdered you !" groaned Percy, with a livid face, and . 
starting eyeballs. 

'* Do you remember the old hall, hung with armour, George, where to- 
gether we sat for long, long hours, our eyes fixed upon the moth-eaten page 
of some old-time Romance ? Together, we drank in the legends of brave 
deeds, courage that dared not only the shock of war, but the dungeon-cell, 
and the unwept grave ? Deathless love too, George, we read of it, there ! 
Love that lifted poor mortal things into immortality, and made the heart 
swell with the rapture of eternal life — oh, George, do you remember ?" 

** r do — 1 do ! Yes, Isidore the Past comes home to me now, but that 
Past is terrible, for it is armed with a lash of serpent tongues ! Then Isi- 
dore we loved, we were happy, for we knew not the world " 

<* Ki^ew not the world ? Ah, that is the secret afler all ! For the world 
is cold and dreary George, for the world crushes in us all that is holy, 
while it nourishes the demon, self I I will leave the dark, drear world, . 
George, but you will live ! O, promise me, when fair arms twine about 
your neck, and the kiss of Blanche is on your lip, promise me, that you 
will sometimes think of me. That you will plant one flower above my 
grave, in memory of the past ?" 

*• Eternal Father, have mercy !" shrieked Percy, tearing his hands firom 
the grasp of Isidore. " This torture is worse than death, more terrible than 
the damnation beyond the grave !" 

He sprang to his feet, and grasped his sword. 

" J am a murderer ! Yes. Isidore, your murderer ! In return for that 
love, which reached its arms through space, to grasp my soul, I ^ave you 
neglect, indifference, heartless wrong. And now I have murdered you. 
Yet will I redeem my life of folly and crime, by one good deed. You will 
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die Isidore, but I only ask that my life-blood may be poured out at yoor 
feet !" 

. His sword gleamed in the sunshine. The point was at his heart, while 
his hand clutched the blade, half-way from the hilt. 

" Gome Isidore — we die !" 

With the last impulse of life, she sprang to her feet, she seized the 
sword, she dashed it to the floor. 

At this moment she looked divine ! 

The breeze wafled her long black hair aside from her pale face ; the sun- 
shine streamed in softened light, over her snowy bosom. Her dark eyes 
shone with the light of death. Her form, so magnificent in its voluptuoos 
beauty, seemed about to rise hovering in the air, for every nerve quivered, 
every pulse throbbed with strange life ; her small delicate feet, did not ap- 
pear to touch the floor. 

«' George," she said taking his hands to her bosom, " Live ! Be happj 1 
Blanche will be your bride !" • 

And the breeze tossed her long black hair over his hands, and along her 
bosom. ' That bosom was cold as ice. Percy shuddered, as the dying giil 
in her last.phrenzy, passed his trembling hands along its showy snrfiaice. 

'* Blanche—- George ! In death, I unite you ?" 

With low sad tones, she said these words, and sank gendy on the floor. 

She lay in an attitude of slumber, her cheek resting on her arm, while 
her glassy eyes, half closed, were like the eyes of one awaking from t 
pleasant dream. Not a throb disturbed the marble stillness of .that bosom. 
Her ,lips gently parted, disclosed the ivory whiteness of her teeth. Her 
long hair, as black and beautiful as ever, lay in glossy waves about her &ce 
and over her form. 

She was dead. 

The Lady Isidore of Monthermer, for whom rank, power, and wealAi 
were waiting far away, now lay a corse, in the unknown (M>ttage of 
Brandywine. 

Beauty and tenderness and truth had gone home. 

Blanche did not shriek, nor sob, nor even grofm. Silently she sank oa 
the floor, and cast her form upon the bosom of the dead girl, kissing her 
cold lips, and closing her glassy eyes. 

Percy gazed upon this scene, with eyes as fixed and death-like as those 
of the corse. His stiffened arms dropt by his side. He stood like a figoe 
of stone, half warmed into life, by some terrible spell. No groan came 
from his lips, not a tear moistened his dark eye. An awfiil change wtf 
passing over his soul. 

Meanwhile the tears of Blanche, showered down over the pale face of the 
dead. 

'* O, she is not dead 1" she murmured, kissing the cold lips, ^ Death 
could not touch a form like this, a heart like hers ! So youngs so beaati* 
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ibl s her Toice, I hear it yet ; she is not dead ! Isidore — awake ! I will 
love yoa ! Did you not call me sister ?" 

A wild, dread laugh, echoed through t)ie chamber. Blanche sprang to 
her feet. She beheld Percy, standing before her with his sword in his 
hand, while his dark eyes glared on her, from the paleness of his livid 
face. 

Again that wild laugh thrilled through the room. 

' ** Come," he said in a mocking whisper, «* She has said it ! You are 
my bride 1 Death will unite us !" 

" Qod save me now !" murmured Blanche, stricken with horror, as she 
retreated slowly from the madman. 

"You are her murderer! Your eyes, lured me to ruin. ^ Your voice 
made me forget honor, faith, love. You have been my evil angel. By the 
soul of Isidore, you must die !" 

He slowly advanced, while his sword gleamed in the sunshine. Blanche 
bq)ield his glaring eyes, his white lips, quivering over his set teeth, and felt 
tiiat her hour was come. Beside the body of the dead girl, she fell on her 
knees. With upraised eyes, and clasped hapds, she awaited the blow. 

Percy advanced, he raised his sword, the keen point glittered above her 
breast ! 

At this moment as he stood, with clenched lips and nerving his arm for 
the blow, his eye attracted by^a faint sound, wandered with a side-long 
glance to the door. 

A mad howl rang through the room, as with his sword upraised, he 
sprang toward that door. 

** At last !" he shrieked, ** At last the hour has come !" 

There, in the door- way, with his dark plume drooping over his brow, 
stood Randulph Waldemar, gazing in mute surprise, upon the strange scene 
before him. That gaze of fixed wonder, lasted but for a moment. His 
sword, gleaming in his hand, he sprang forward, and stood face to face with 
Percy. 

** Thrice I have spared your life. Thrice I have warned you. Now 
we meet for the last time V' 

** Gome on ! I am ready for yon, now ! You have been a shadow in 
my path, a doom upon my life. Now one of us must die !" 

Not a word more, but swords gleamed in the light, arms rose and fell, 
two forms moved hurriedly over the floor. Now beside the body of the 
dead girl, now by the wall, now in shadow, and now in light, that terrible, 
combat was maintained. 

Blanche shrank affrighted, into a dim comer of the room. Veiling her 
eyes from the sight, she prayed to God. 

At last the clashing of swords was succeeded by a sudden silence. 
Blanche looked up and beheld Randulph standing over the prostrate form of 
Percy, his sword presented to his throat. The long hair of Randulph 
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swept aside from his brow, disclosed the outlines of his face, stamped widi 
all the energy of revenge. Slowly, as if concentrating his soul for that bloWt 
he raised his sword. Percy looked upward, with rolling eyes. 

** Spare me !'* he shrieked, *' I will die, but not by your hand I** 

^ No ! I have sworn it, by my mother's name ! That oath cannot bo 
'broken. You must die !" 

He struck, but his blow was ailnless, for a young form lay panting on his 
breast, a woman's arms were round his neck. The sword swayed ^ide 
from its aim, sunk in the floor. 

" Spare his life !" said Blanche, looking upward into Randulph's £su^ 
" For my sake spare him !" 

It was hard to resist that pleading voice, tliat eloquent look, but Randnlph 
slowly unwound her arms from his neck, thrust her gently aside, and clotdi- 
ed his sword with a firmer grasp. 

^ The voice of God has spoken, Blanche ! He must die !" 

He advanced, but Percy with one bound, sprang from the floor, i^ 
through the open door. With a terrible oath, Randulph pursued him. In a 
moment, Blanche heard the sound of horse's hoofs echoing through the 
forest. She looked from the window, and by the light of the setting sun, 
beheld two golden hued horses dashing madly, not for the forest road, bat 
for the thick shadow of the interwoven boughs. She beheld the forms of 
their riders, their green velvet uniform, their long hair waving on the wind. 
One, with his face turned over his shoulder, looked mockingly in his pur- 
suer's face, while a pistol rose in his clenched hand. Blanche saw this bat 
for an instant, for that instant passed, the horses with their riders crashed 
through the thickly woven boughs, jand were gone. 

Blanche again sank on her knees beside the form of Isidore. She was 
about to press her lips to the cold cheek of the dead, when her eyes were 
riveted to an object by her side. It was a pacquet of dark parchment, fti- 
tened' with a massive 'red seal. That seal was broken by a sword-tfaittit 
and stained with blood. 

**It fell from Percy's breast in the moment of the combat," whispered 
Blanche, and then guided, not by chance, but by the same awful hand whiefa 
from the invisible world, had governed the course of this fatal day, she 
opened the pacquet and read. Many papers were there, enclosed in thtt 
parchment, with its broken seal, and Blanche read with gasping breath aod 
dilating eyes. At last, a word written there in bold characters, fired her 
soul ; she sprang to her feet, with an exclamation of horror. 

** May God have mercy upon me, in this hour,''' she shrieked, rushing 
toward the door, ** I will yet turn aside the hand of fate I" 

She stood in the cottage door, her hands pressed to her forehead, while 
her pale face glowed in the light of the declining sun. Her very soul was 
rent by the pangs of an agony, more terrible than death, when she remem- 
bered the contents of that fatal pacquet. 
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As she stood there, her pale face glowing in the light of the setting son, a 
U^yeller mounted on a grey horse, came riding from the shadows of the 
forest road. By his horse's side, an aged woman, dressed in the old-time 
costume, her white hairs covered hy a high cap, walked hastily along. 

^ Hurry Sir, hurry, I beg o' you," — Blanche heard the old woman scream 
at the top of. her voice. '* Dr. Smith, you see is sick, and the poor girl is 
wounded. I left her more than an' hour ago. Though you aint a doctor, 
yoii may be of help. Here we are — hey, what's this ? The wounded girl 
standing at the cottage door ?" 

The traveller came slowly through the garden, and reined his steed beside 
the porch. Blanche beheld a mild-faced man, whose brow was shadowed 
by a broad-rimmed hat. His tall form, moulded in all the imposing propor-i 
tioa of mature manhood, was enveloped in a loose-fitting grey overcoat, 
which descended below his boot-tops. 

Blanche sprang forward and grasped the stirrup of the stranger. In a low 
voice, with a hurried utterance, she poured forth the broken details of a dark 
history. The stranger bent down, his mild face manifesting a deep interest 
in her words, and gently lifted the maiden from the ground. Blanche, 
grasping the pacquet with her right hand, while the stranger's arm, held her 
firmly in the saddle, pointed to the north. 

•* Gome, Sir — ^in the name of God ! We must lose no time ! Even now 
it may be too late to save them ! O, Sir, let us away !" 

The stranger gathered his arm around the form of the frenzied girl, and 
spurred his steed toward the wood. In a moment, the thick boughs received 
them in their shadow. 

<* Well," exclaimed the old lady, gazing upon the boughs which rustled 
and shook as they disappeared, " If that aint clever ! To thiiik that sich a 
fine-looking gentleman would run away with a girl in that style ! And she 
wounded too ! Well, well, this world aint what it was, when I was a girl! 
No more it aint !" 

With this consolatory remark, the aged dame entered the cottage, and 
looked through the doorway of the northern chamber. She stood spell- 
bound with horror. 

The mild light of the setting sun fell over the pale face and white bosom 
of the dead girl. The attitude of unconscious slumber, which her form as- 
sumed in the death struggle, displayed in striking loveliness, its beautifiil 
proportions ; the fulness of the bust, the roundness of the limbs and arms, 
the faultless elegance of that voluptuous shape, now cold in death forever. 
Her eyes half closed as if awakening from some pleasant dream, the parted 
lips revealing a glimpse of the ivory teeth, the showering black hair, ah, she 
war beautiful in life, but in death, magnificently beautiful, the brave and 
loving Isidore. 

Come, let us bid her farewell. Gome let us kneel in the softened light 
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and twine our hands in the glossy waves of her dark hair, and close her 
eyes and lips, with kisses, let us gently dispose those faultless limbs in the 
quiet attitude of death — ^for to*morrow, ah, the coffin, the grave, the falling 
clod ! Let us smooth the black hair in lengthene(^ waves, but do not close that 
bosom from the light. Let it gleam in the sun, until the very last moment; 
for it is pure, for thoughts bom of God and eternal as heaven, once found a 
home, within those globes of snow. Farewell, Isidore, we leave you n6w 
forever. Farewell Isidore, ^ we leave your face to the grave-worm, your 
bosom to the clod, your soul to its home. Farewell, brave and beautiful, 
on your cold brow we drop no tear, for since the world began, it has been 
the fate of hearts like yours, to love and break and die. And when the 
flowers bloom over your grave, the breezes -of God will kiss them, and 
fling their fragrance like blessings upon the summer air. 

Crashing through the forest, the grey horse of the stranger, at last 
emerged into open day. From the verge of the Wilderness, a field of snow- 
white buckwheat, sloped down into a dim valley, through whose shadow! 
gleamed a quiet brook. 

^* Look, yonder they ride ! Yonder far down the hill, those two soldiers, 
mounted on golden-hued steeds ! The one who rides first, is Percy : the 
other, Randulph ! Look, Percy turns, a pistol in his hand, ah, that sound, 
that smoke ; he fires ! Randulph— -Father in heaven — does he fall ! No^ 
no ! He spurs on, he nears Percy's side, ha ! They cross the brook and 
enter the wood !" 

The stranger made no reply to these (renzied exclamations, but gathering 
the form of Blanche closer in his arms, spurred his grey horse, swiftly over 
the field. His clear blue eye shone with a fire, as deep and wild as the 
dark eye of the maiden. A terrible stake hung on this race, a stake of life 
and death, aye, more than life or death. 

« On my brave horse, on : we must overtake these men, at every hazard! 
A moment's interview, but a word and they are saved ! But should a com- 
bat take place, should one fall by the other's sword — then God pity the sm^ 
▼ivdt ! His remorse will be a thousand times more terrible than death." 

The gallant steed dashed over the field, trampling down the white buck- 
wheat, and flinging the brown earth against his flanks at every Spring. It 
was magnificent to see that manly stranger, girdling the white-robed girl in ' 
his muscular arm, as they dashed down the hill. For a few moments the 
sun shone warmly over his wild countenance, now lit up with a feverish ex- 
citement, over the pale face of Blanche her upraised hand grasping the pao- 
quet, and then they passed into the deep shadows of the valley. 

Down into, the valley, over the brook, up through the thick wood, and 
forth again, upon a wide-stretchmg field of summer green ; Blanche leaned 
over the horse's neck with starting eyes, and beheld the two horses and 
their riders ! 
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They entered a wood, which cast its deep shadows from the opposite ex- 
tremity of the field, ere Blanche had time to turn to the stranger's face, and 
with her eyes beseech him to hurry on* 

Over the field, another wood, a .valley, on and on ! ^hose two golden- 
hued steeds, their riders still in sight! On and on! The wh^te foam 
hangs round the nostrils of the grey horses, and flecks his heaving flanks. 
Still the stranger urges him on, still Blanche with upraised hand grasps the 
pacquet, and bids him hasten for the love of God. 

At last the summit of a gentle hill is gained, and the stranger halts hb 
steed for an instant, and gazes on the magnificent view before him. 

Like the creation of some fairy dream, that beautiful valley, that rude 
Quaker temple, those far stretching plains, the massive hill overlooking val- 
ley and plain, the distant Brandy wine, seen only in broken glimpses, burst 
on their eyes. 

" Look, they near the Qaaker graveyard ! Randulph leans over his 
horse's neck and fires ! Ha ! Percy's horse falls, and now he is down ! 
On, on, for the sake of heaven— oh, * * * we will be too late ! Now 
Percy rises again ; he fires, Randulph's horse totters, falls ! Percy leaps 
the graveyard wall— Waldemar pursues him, with his sword gleaming in 
the -sun!" 

^ It is but two hundred yards to the Quaker graveyard — ^we will be there 
m time !" 

The stranger dug his spurs into the flanks of his steed. The gallant 
horse bounded forward like an arrow. The earth seemed to glide under 
his feet. Blanche started forward on his neck, and fixed her eyes upon the 
Quaker graveyard. She beheld two forms, standing erect amid dead bodies, 
their swords gleaming in the setting sun. 

Then her shriek rang like the voice of madness, far upon the air, she 
raised the pacquet in the light, and with starting eyes and gasping breath, 
beheld the distant swords, gleam brightly in the sun. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FIFTH. 



THE LAST OF THS RIDERS. 



Let me tell you the Legend of the Last of the Riders of Santee. 

The scene was a riide hut, in the centre of thick wood. The time wu 
the sunset hour, when broad belts of sunshine broke the shadows of twi- 
light. Where are the gallant men who went forth to batde this morning ? 

A hundred bold riders went forth in the first gleam of the morning sun ; 
brave men, with warm hearts throbbing beneath their velvet coats. Brave 
men with gallant steeds and gleaming swords ! Where are they now ? 
Arise Rangers of Santee, and speak to us ; arise and shout your battle-cry 
once more ; arise, for the Flag is forth upon the breeze, the sword gleams 
in the sun, aric^e, for the Eagle is' yonder, sailing grandly in the blaze of the 
sunset sky. Ah — ^it is still, and sad and dead, this thick green wood. Ninety 
Riders are clay upon the batde field ; ninety faces are frozen in death. 

Hither to the shadows of this wood, came five men, the last of Randulph^s 
gallant band. They throw themselves into yonder hut — hark! The 
shouts of the British are on the air. In thi^ hut they await their hour. 
-—Yes these brave men, in their coats of forest green, now rent by bullet and 
sword, and stained with blood, prepared to make a desperate defence against 
the pursuing British, when they were joined by two soldiers in the blue 
Continental uniform. One of these soldiers, with a bronzed visage, dark 
hair and eyes, was attired in the uniform of a Captain ; his comrade, a man 
of muscular figure, with a ruddy face, sandy whiskers and light brown 
ha^, wore the costume of a Major, in the Continental host. 

Scarcely had the two strangers thrown themselves in the hut, alre^y 
occupied by the five Rangers of Santee, when the sounds of pursuit thun- 
dered through the wood. In a moment, the hut was surrounded by British, 
some on horse, some on foot, some with gleaming swords, others with Ot- 
tering bayonets, all thirsting for the fclood of the gallant seven. 

Yells, shouts, curses, arose from the British band, as they gazed upon tiw ^ 
door of the hut, now bolted and secured, or glancing towards the logs, beheld 
a rifle projecting from every crevice. The Riders of Santee, the two Conti- 
nental officers were destined for a sudden and merciless death. 

" No ,Quarter to the rebels !" growled the British without 

'* Let us die together !" was echoed from within. 

For a long time, there was a dead pause. The British held their hea^ 
together, and took counsel, ere they began their work of murder. They 
passed to and fro along the green sward, under the shadow of the leaves, 
and yet the rebels did not fire. Their rifles peeped from every crevice, 
and 3ret not a single Briton bit the dust. 
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This strange silence awed the British. They had not perceived those 
projecting rifles, until the moment when ihey surrounded the hut. To re- 
treat now, was dishonor to all, and death to many. But one course remained ; 
to carry the log hut by storm. 

' Meanwhile, within the hut, long streaks of light flung through the crevices, 
dimly revealed the faces of the five Riders, the two Continental officers. 
The Riders were ashy pale ; the officers regarded them with surprise. 

" Why do you mutter together ?'* said the Captain, *« Why look pale 
and tremble ? Are you afraid ?" 

^< Afraid !" echoed the Riders, in a tone of menace. ** Do you say 
that to us ?" 

" But why all this whispering and muttering ?" exclaimed the Major. 
" You don't seem to be at your ease anyhow." 

. The coolness of that stout Major was delightful. 

^< Let me ask you a question," said one of the Rangers, in a whisper. 
" How much powder have you ?" 

<VOne charge and that is in my rifle." 

« And you ?" 

" But one charge, and that is in my rifle. Well ?" 

" We have not a single charge," said the Ranger, cooly, " And all we 
have t« do, is to grasp our knives and flght like dogs." 

" No powder !" echoed the Major. 

" And there are at least fifty of those British devils, yelling on the out- 
side !" exclaimed the Captain. 

Here was a terrible prospect. But two charges of powder in the whole 
band, and fifty British yelling without the hut. This would have made the 
stoutest heart quiver. 

" We will have to await our fate !" said the Captain, calmly. " When the 
lance begins, we will cut a few throats, anyhow !" cried the Major. 

<* We have liquor, at all events," said one of the Riders, and in the uncer- 
tain light which illumined the place, you might see the flask passing firom 
lip to lip. The health of Prince Randulph, success to Washington, joy to 
their wives and little ones far away ; these were the toasts of the Last five 
Rangers of Santee. The Captain and Major would not drink. 

<^ I don't mind drinking at home," said the Captain, ** But- when it comes 
to dying, faith I'd prefer to die sober." 

" Yes, its rascally to die drunk," responded the Major. 

They both gazed through the crevices, watching the movements of the Bri- 
tish. A confused noise was heard without, a crackling sound like dry wood 
flung suddenly on the earth, and then the trampling of many feet to and fro. 

" What is it?" asked the Major. 

" I don't know. The hole through which I am looking, is half-way be- 
tween the floor and the roof. I can hear a noise around the walls, but I 
can't see." 
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^ I'll tell you what it is," whispered the Major. 

"Well — " exclaimed the Captain. The Riders of Santee listened. 
" They are placing dry wood around this hut. They are going to bum us 
out. That's what it is !" 

The Riders uttesed a spontaneous groan. The Captain placed hiis hand 
to his brow, and felt it cold with a sweat, clammy as the moisture on the 
brows of the dying. 

Meanwhile, those ominous sounds grew louder, without the hut 

The dry wood crackled as it was thrown down, the British muttered to- 
gether, as they hurried to and fro, and now and then a laugh was heard. 

Meanwhile, within the hut, all was' silent. 

The Captain was thinking to himself. The Major was swearing in an 
almost inaudible tone. The five Rangers were grouped together, pale 8S 
death, their unloaded rifles in their hands. 

Presently the crevices were clouded by a dark and heavy smoke. The 
sound of light wood crackling under the influence of a brisk fire, was heard. 

" Now burn the rebels in their den !" 

" That is complimentary !" growled the Major. 

The Riders, rough veterans that they were, with torn coats and scared 
faces, said nothing. Those dear vallies of the Santee, where their wives and 
little ones were now waiting for them — ah, that was a thought to 'sadden 
any man, even a brave Ranger of Santee. 

A.t last the Captain spoke. 

" I have it !" he said. As he spoke, the flames flashed up between the 
crevices and the light of day. In a few moments the hut would be one maw 
of flame. 

" There is a door to this place, a trap-door through the floor, and a chimney." 

" Well," gasped the Major. The Riders gathered round. 

" T-wo of us can dash through the door, into the midst of our foes, and, 
perhaps, mind I only say perhaps, win their lives by one bold effort. Two 
of us can climb the chimney " 

" And then ?" whispered the Major. 

." There is a stout oaken tree that hangs over the roof. From thin tree, 
to the other trees is but a jump. It is not so difficult as the dash firom die 
door, — and can be done." 

" Well, the other three ?" faltered a veteran Ranger. 

" I have been in this hut before," cooly replied the Captain. " That 
trap-door in the centre of the floor, descends into an under-ground passaffc. 
Follow that passage ten yards, and you will find yourself in a spring-house. 
Rather cool, compared to this hot place, eh ?" 

A murmur of delight was heard. That Captain was a jewel. Mean- 
while the flames began to make themselves felt, as they flashed into the 
crevices, and twined among the rude logs. The place began to grow un- 
comfortably warm. In fact, it soon bore an unpleasant similarity to an oven 
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The perspiration rolled down the Major's cheeks ; he puffed and bio wed 
like a cow, who has innocently been eating nightshade with Her clover. 

«* Come, it is time," said the Captain, " Who will dash out of the door ?" 

There was silence. It was a delicate question. Flames, troopers, 
swords, bayonets ; these were unpleasant things to stare you in the face, 
when opening the front door of a forest hut. 

<* I and the Captain," said the Major, whose coolness was delightful. 
" Well. Who the chimney ?" 

^< I and Jacob," replied one of the troopers, ** Peter and Charles and 
Harry will take to the trap-door." 

"Begin, for these flames are growing unpleasant," said the Captain. 
One by one, the troopers shook the hands of these brave officers, and then 
went to their tasks. The sound of the opening trap-door, and a noise in 
the chimney echoed around the room for a few moments, mingling with the 
roaring of the flames. 

At last all was still. The flames roaring around the hut, flashed through 
each crevice, making the interior light as sunshine. The Captain saw the 
Major's ruddy face, with the blue eyes and light brown hair : the Major be- 
held the Captain's bronzed visage, with dark eyes and jet-black locks. 
Each face was bathed in the light of the flame. 

" Hot ?" said the Captain. 

" Dev'lish !" responded the Major. 

**Now," a shout resounded without, breaking the silence which had 
reigned for the last &ve minutes, " we'll burn these rebels in their nest." 

" They have not discovered our comrades," whispered the Major. 

" Good," said the Captain, " It is now time to act." 

He walked toward the door, and applied his eye to a crevice. Through 
that crevice, between the undulating clouds of smoke, he beheld that wall of 
crimson and steel. The British, some on horse, some on foot, were 
ranged around the hut. All chance of escape was gone. 

The Captain walked again to the Major. 
You have a mother ?" 

" Yes, near Ephrata, in Lancaster county. A pretty place, too, with its 
monks and nuns and Monastery. Dev'lish cool too. Wish we had a little 
of it here — eh, Captain ?" 

" You'd better pray God to bless your mother, and be a comfort to her in 
her old days. I'm thinking of my sweetheart. How sorry she '11 be ?" 

»* What do you mean ? Pray for my mother, thinkin' o' your sweetheart ? 
Why you talk as if we were goin' to die !" 

" Not to die exactly. But to be roasted alive." 

The tone in which the Captain spoke, chilled the Major's blood. They 
flat down on the floor, looking in each other's faces.^ The smoke rolled in 
through the crevices ; the air was suflbcating. 

All at once, a terrible cry thundered through the woods. 
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" They are escaping !" shouted a British soldier. Then there was the 
sound of men, hurrying to and fro, the trampling of horses' hoofs. One, 
two, three, hurrah ! Three shouts and a yell. 

** Now Major !" The Captain put his foot against the door, and drew 
the bolt. " Are you ready ? Is your rifle in your grasp ?" 

" Aye, aye." The Major stood ready by the door. As the Captain 
let go the bolt that door flew open, and a volume of flame rushed in the hut. 

One bound, a hurrah, another spring ; the flames were passed. The 
(captain and Major stood on the green sward, beside the burning hut. At 
one glance, they looked around, and took in the details of their danger. 
Five British soldiers were watching there, while the others pursued the fly- 
ing Riders. Three stood with their musquets in their hands, the others 
stood watching two magnificent black horses, who were ranged beneath the 
trees, all ready for the march, an elegant saddle on each back, grim pistols 
in each holster. 

•* Two horses and ^ve lobsters ! Fire !" shrieked the Major. They 
lired, and leaped, with knives in their hands. It was a noble Are, a magni- 
flcent leap ! Two Britons lay writhing on the sod ; our Captain and Major 
were seated each of them, in an easy saddle, striking right and left at the 
astonished soldiers who grasped each bridle-rein. 

The Britons swore. The Captain cut with his knife, and spurred the 
black horse. The Major thrust with his blade, and sunk his boots into the 
ribs of his steed. Another moment, and away through the wood, away from 
the burning hut. One — two — three ! Hurrah, did you hear those shots ? 
One shaved a piece ofl* the Captain's plume, another grazed the Major's 
nose, the third tipped his horse's ear. Hurrah, hurrah, they come ! 
Down this dark road, it is a winding road, with thick shade above, and a 
gravelled path below, down this dark road toward yonder shadowy glen ! 
Then our troopers laughed, then they yelled, then they rent the air with 
songs. Down into the dell, then along a winding road, then across the dim 
valley of the Brandywine, and then came another thick wood, into which 
their horses plunged, as though they were possessed of devils. 

At last by a cool spring, not many miles beyond Chadd's Ford, they 
halted their steeds, and while the last rays of the setting sun stole through 
the trees, fastened their bridle-reins to neighboring trees, and sat down be- 
side the cool waters. 

Then these gallant comrades took breath, and looked in each other's faces. 

" How are you, Diller ?" asked the Captain. 

'* How are you, Lippard ?" responded the Major. 

It was pleasant to see the glance which shot from their gleaming eyes, as 
they grasped each other's hands. 

Presently the Captain drew forth from the portmanteau, which was hung 
behind his saddle, two bottles bearing this suspicious label — " Brandy !" 

The Major replied by investigating his portmanteau, carefully suspended 
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behind his saddle. He drew forth first some bread, in a white cloth, then 
some butter nicely folded between huge cabbage leaves, and then two 
chickens, cold, well roasted and delightful to look upon. Other dainties 
were also there, such as cold ham, delicately sliced, a box of anchovies, 
and a neat luncheon of crackers and cheese. In fact, it was the very jewel 
of a portmanteau. The Captain opened his wondering eyes, as the Major 
drew forth his treasures. The Major himself, was ready to cry for joy. 

It was a festival, yes, a merry festival. The man that would condemn 
the wild wood feast of these brave men, who were hungry and athirst from 
the fiery toil of battle, would run like a whipt cur from the face of his 
country's foe, or sell the graveyard of his fathers' for building lots. 

It was a festival, a joyous, heart-warm festival. The cloth was spread 
beside that clear cold spring, the chickens, the ham and anchovies were 
exposed to view ; the bottles shone grimly in the light, and our soldiers 
began their feast, beneath the shade of those«grand old trees. 

" Pretty well Captain John ?" 

« Tolerable, Major Enos ?" 

Many a toast was drunken, but at last as the shades of night sunk down, 
they gave — ^The memory of the brave Riders of Santee ! 

The words had not died on their lips, when ^ dim figure advanced from 
the shadows, toward the spring. A dim figure with a blood-stained visage, 
and uniform fluttering in rags. 

"What! One^f the Riders! Welcome comrade ! Where's the others ?" 

** Here's Jacob and Peter. Charles and Harry will be here presently 1" 

Ten minutes passed. 

There were seven happy men, seated beside that clear cold springs filling 
the air with merry songs and hearty shouts, while their breakers sparkled 
gaily in the light. 

And thus endeth this ^Legend of the last of the Riders, and their brother's 
in arms. They are all gone now. — Their bones are scattered over the bat- 
tle-fields of this great empire ; their souls are wilh the heroes of the Past. 

This page alone, shall rescue their names, their deeds, ^om the silence of 
the grave which encloses their dust ! 



* The Captain named in this tradition, was John Frederick Lippard, grand-uncle 
of the author. The Major, Enos Diller, (a relative of General Diller, formerly Adju- 
dant General of thfs State) was a brave soldier of the Revolution. Both these men 
distinguished themselves at the Battle of Brand3rwine. The other heroes of the 
legend, were members of Lee's partizan legion.— It may be as well to mention here, 
the fact, that the brave Preacher, whom I have introduced in the preceding pages, 
'was none other than Hugh Henry Breckenridge, a sincere Christain and a pure patriot, 
wh<y afterwards was the author of " Modem Chivalry," a work celebrated for its origw 
inal humor and deep philosophy. He preached to the Continentals on the evening 
before the fight, and went with them to battle, the next day. After the war, he 
filled various posts of honor, with dignity and justice. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY^IXTH. 

A WORD TO TOU! 
A WORD TO TOU ! 

Yes, ere we part, let me speak a word to you, my reader, from tlie «f. 
lence of this room. — ^Yet do not read this word, until you have finished the 
.ast chapter.*— 

It is night, and I am about to close my task. SooiTlhe curtain wiU M 
and the play be over. Yet before we part, let me speak a word to you. 
Are you yet young, with the bloom of life upon your cheek, the warm hope 
yet burning in your heart ? Or old with grey hairs, and one foot on the 
threshold of the grave ? Rich, with gold to lap your form in purple, or 
poor, with but a hard crust on the table, a flickering light to illuminate the 
gloom of your lonely home ! 

To you — rich or poor, young or old — ^with the same warm throb that 
swells the mother's heart, when she presses the last kiss on the forehead of 
her boy, as he stands upon ihe threshold of his native home— about to leave 
that home for the untried danger of the world — to you, do I dismiss this 
child of my soul. 

It has been with me three years. It was commenced in Jhat golden time, 
when Honor is not a Romance, when Truth is not a bubble. The time of 
illusions — ^hopes — air-built fancies of the future, the time when the heart is 
young, and the hand warm. Amid joy and pain, love and sorrow, the loss 
of friends, the persecution of enemies, in every fluctuation of this great pan- 
orama — ^life — this book has been wi& me. Now it must go forth, to kindle 
a throb in other hearts, or die neglected by the way. Will you blame me 
then, if I crave t# speak a parting word with tou ? 

Gleaming upon me, from the shadows of this room, a strange pietore 
stares me in the face. A strange picture full of light and gloom, pregnant 
with a mournful moral. 

Here is the picture : 

An artist has sunk to sleep, weary from labor, heart-broken from neglect, 
amid the darkness of his chamber, whose walls are hidden by thick sha- 
dows. His head rests on his .bent arm, and the arm upon a rude table. A 
feeble light placed on that table, struggles with the shadows, and reveals the 
broken pitcher — the crust of bread. On one side, near the sleeping artist, 
you see the canvass, already glowing with a divine Thought. Farther back, 
deeper in the gloom, the white form of a statue, an Eve kneeling in lonely 
loveliness, glares on your eye, an image of beauty in that silent cell. The 
artist sleeps, yet is he not alone. He dreams. Around him, breaking firom 
the gloom, one by one, a long and solemn train, come the Masters of his 
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art, from the silence of ages. They gather roand the table, the pitcher, the 
flickering lamp and crust of bread ; dim, vague and shadowy, they smile 
upon the sleeping artist. You see them stand in awful grandeur there ; and 
as you look, a love for the sleeping Genius steals over you. The picture 
fills you with a deep awe. You follow that spectral band, as they extend 
into darkness and space, with a trembling eye. Yon look with pity on the 
tired head, resting on the bent arm, with the flowing hair tinted by the faint 
light. You would not awake that artist for the world, to the reality — ^the 
hard crust, the broken pitcher. With a sigh, you bid him sleep on. 

Such is the picture. It is before me now, as it has been for years^ It 
is connected with a painful story of a strong young heart, who painted this 
picture, and then — neglected, heart-broken, — went sadly to the madman's 
cell. There he has been for years, a ghastly wreck of genius. While I 
write, he is slowly recovering his intellect, but at the same time, dying by 
inches. Life and death shake hands with him at once ! It is a mournful 
history ; a mournful picture. 

Perhaps you ask me, why I speak of it now. I will tell you. 

That picture, gleaming from the darkness of my room, forces painfully 
upon my soul, the fate of Genius in every age. 

The crust — the bowed head — the flickering lamp. 

So reads the terrible Litany of Intellect in the every day ^orld. To coin 
its soul into glowing thoughts, and then stretch forth its hands and die. To 
toil by night for man, and be trampled upon by day. To feel the agony 
and not moan : to speak out certain brave words, which will never die, and 
then creep quietly home — ^into the grave. 

Is it not true ? Is it not enough to make the heart despair ? 

Ah, sad and dark and bitter is the fate of the American Author. 

He flashes for a moment, there — a falling meteor above the horizon of 
life — and then hisses down into night, and is dark forever ! 

Or is he successful ? Then malice hunts and envy stabs him. Hideous 
lizards, that crawl into a slimy eminence, hiss at him as he goes by. .The 
mercenary Press — the Libel — the Lie ; these are the bloodhounds tracking 
every footstep of his way. 

It is this consciousness my friends, that makes me sad. It is this pain- 
ful reality that tells me now, that the labor and the love, which I have be- 
stowed upon this work of the past, may all be in vain. Not that I fear 
your critic with his microscopic soul, ah, no ! For I 9tk familiar with the 
truth of the homely reward — ^ when little dogs bark, they are hungr}'' for a 
bone.' The narrow-souled critic is not angry with you, when he assails 
you with falsehood and darkens your path with slander. No. He is only 
hungry. ' Your purse or your life !' He is a gentlemanly brigand, armed 
with a pen instead of a stillietto. 

It may be that this book will kindle a throb of joy in ten thousand hearts,' 
or sink unnoticed into oblivion. 
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If the former is the case, if it cheers one weary heart, or soothes the sad- 
ness of a single sick-bed, then am I rewarded. " 

If the lattei^— then be it so. 

Then perhaps when I am dead and gone, some child of Genius, gropiug 
his way to fame, by the flickering lamp, his head bowed down, with but a 
crast to cheer his toil may chance to look upon this page, and read the re- 
cord I have written here. 

Then, if that child of Genius reads — and feels—- and greets me as a Bro- 
ther, then I will not have lived in vain. 

My word to tov is said. 



CHAPTER LAST. 



FATE. THE BXBCUTIONBR. 



It was the sunset hour. 

They met in the centre of the graveyard, amid the pde faces of the deadi 
illumined by the glow of the setting sun ; they met for the last time, Ran- 
dulph of Wyamoke, and George of M onthermer. 

Percy stood with his right foot placed upon the breast of a dead man* 
awaiting the approach of Waldemar. His sword was clenched in his hand, 
while the breeze tossed his dark curls, sofUy aside from his pale brow. His 
dark eye glared with a fire like that which for a moment, ere the last strag- 
gle, gleams from the eye of a dying man. 

*^ Gome on Sir ! It is the place and the hour. For the last time we 
meet. I have been drtven to this accursed spot by the hand of fate, but 
here, on this doomed place of graves, will I battle for my life against you, 
and " 

He paused, and looked shudderingly over his shoulder. The Phantom 
was there, the terrible shadow, that had glided by his side for days, scared 
sleep^from his couch, and planted in his heart the undying agony of heDr* 
dim and terrible, it stood between him and the sunset sky. 

Randulph came on, slowly on, over the bodies of the dead. His sword 
was grasped in his right hand. The sunset streamed warmly over his 
bronzed visage, with its every lineament compressed like a face of marfolei 
His long brown hair tossing on the evening breeze, disclosed the massive 
outlines of his forehead, darkened by a single swollen vein, that shot upward 
between the brows. The light in his clear hazel eyes was even more 
strange and brilliant than the wild glare of Percy. He came slowly on; 
he confronted Percy, with a single exclamation : 
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*< Toa must die 1" he said in a husky voice. A husky voice, hut cahn 
and cold, as a voice from the grave. 

Percy replied by a glance of deep hatr^, and then placed himself upon 
his guard. 

They stood face to face, in the centre of the graveyard, their drawn 
swords gleaming in the sun. 

The hour was terribly still. ' • 

The armies, pursuers and pursued, had swept far away to the south. 
The sun pouring his full glory from the western sky, shone along the 
sloping breast of Osborne's hill, over the graveyard wall, and the rude roof 
of the Quaker temple. 

All was silent there, save the groan of anguish, the prayer of mortal 
agony, the low-toned mutterings of madness. From that temple, the dying 
strown around in heaps, sent up their fearful voices to God. 

The graveyard, that place of green mounds, mellowed by the last glow 
of the setting sun, ah, here was indeed a ghastly sight. Pale faces, with 
glassy eyes and fallen jaws, mangled bodies with bleeding arms and shat- 
tered limbs, skulls rent and crushed, eyes scooped from the sockets, the 
image of God cut and carved, as a sculptor carves his marble, or a butcher 
his oxen — this was the vision illumined by the last ray of the setting sun. 

That graveyard was crowded with dead bodies. The grass was rank 
and wet with blood. The very walls were reddened by the clotted blood, 
nay — shudder if you will, but it is true — the brains of men who two hours 
ago, felt the joy of life bound in their veins, were scattered over the dark 
grey stones. 

Old men with grey hairs, boys with brown locks and beardless cheeks, 
gay scarlet uniforms and the farmer's russet costume, wretches who had 
died a death of agony after a long life of bloody deeds ; and brave men, who 
had never done a dishonest act in all their days — these were there, mingled 
in the hideous confusion of the battle-field. 

And the setting sun shone over all. Yes, the blue sky with not a cloud 
to mar its beauty, looked smilingly down upon the scene. Far away the 
Brandywine, sweet and beautiful as a sinless girl, came laughing into light, 
amid green boughs,. its clear waves dancing in the sun. 

Percy and Waldemar stood gazing in each other's faces. The proud 
form of Randulph swelling with the excitement of the hour, presented a 
strong contrast to the agile, but more effeminate 'figure of Monthermer. 
Their eyes met with the same deep gaze ; their lips compressed, their brows 
woven, their long hair streaming in the breeze and sun, they stood prepared 
for the last struggle. 

Each soldier murmured wildly to himself, in that moment of suspense. 

«< I see my mother's form ; her face so pale, so ^ghastly, lighted up by 
those burning eyes ! I hear her voice again — */n a lonely graveyard^ 6c- 
Hde a rustic temple, unblessed by cross or altars amid the din of battle and 
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the smoke of tror, there shall your mother* a fame be avengedj there' shaU 
the prophecy of a wronged and betrayed woman^ claim its terrible JtdjU- 
mentr I know not why it is, but a voice within my ioul whispers, <the 
hour has come !' " 

^ My fethei^^ form stands before me ! Ah, that pleading look, that snow- 
white hair ! < Hasten to the wilds of Carolina^ to the hills of Santee,ful- 
fil the comthission with which I have charged you, and I unit bless you I 
Faili and the curse of an old man, a father, rest upon you forever P And 
here \ am, the <x>mmlssibn unfulfilled, but the death certain. My father's 
curse will rest upon my soul, and haunt my last hour !" 

These were the fearful memories of Randulph and Percy, as gazing in 
each other's face, they waited for the signal. 

The sun was setting. His broad disc was already sinking behind the 
distant woods. 

'* Come !" cried Randulph, placing himself on his guard. 

" I await you !" exclaimed Percy, also placing himself in the graceful 
attitude of defence. 

For a moment they stood with their swords presented, after the elegant 
rules of the fencing school, but that moment passed, with one wild bound, 
they sprang together, as if seeking for each other's heart. 

Now gleaming on high, now right, now left, now circling in the air, now 
darting forward, their swords shone like writhing serpents in the sun. They 
fought amid the bodies of the dead, their eyes mingling in one steady gaze. 

As Randulph was advancing, his sword levelled for a fatal thrust, a wild 
shriek quivered through the air from the south. 

He turned, he beheld the form of Blanche, encircled by the arni of the 
stranger; and then felt the sword of Percy piercing his lef% arm, with one 
sharp, sudden pting. 

He turned with his left arm wounded, but with his right arm free. He 
sprang forward ; his eyes gleamed with deadly fire ; he grasped his sword, 
and with terrible thrust, bounded toward Lord Percy's heart. 

That sword pierced his breast, his body, and came out at his back, the 
red point gleaming in the sun. 

Randulph held a death-stricken mail suspended by his sword, for his hand 
still grasped the hilt, with a clutch of iron. Randulph gazed upon those 
livid features, the white ^ lips and starting eyes, and felt his rage glide from 
him, like ice before the summer snow. 

Lord Percy fell, and lay across a rising mound, pierced through and 
through by Randulph's sword, the hilt protruding from his breast, the red 
point projecting from his back. He did not bleed, but his eyes.grew glassy; 
his lips were like ashes. 

Randulph gazed up«n the dying man in silence. His rage was gone, but 
a strange apathy, a leaden stupefaction paralyzed his soul. 

The tread of footsteps crushed the grass, and two forms stood beside 
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Randulph and the dying man ; the form of the tall ' stranger, whose calm 
face was shadowed by a farmer's hat, the figure of Blanche, clad in snowy 
white, her face pale as her attire, her right hand lifting a massive parchment 
into light. Randulph gazed vacantly in their faces. The stranger looked 
upon the dying man, and turned his face ««way and groaned ; Blanche laid 
her hands, one still clutching the pacquet, upon Randulph's arms, and looked 
up in his face. 

She uttered two words, and then fell on her knees. 

"Your brother!" she whispered, forcing the pacquet into his grasp. 

With a wild stare, Randulph seized the parchment, opened it with 
trembling hands and read. Yes, read the testimonial of his mother's mar- ' 
riage with Waldemar, afterwards Earl of Monthermer, yes, read the offers 
of favor and patronage from that proud Earl to the Indian woman's son. 

He tore those offers in rags, but placed that testimonial of his mother's 
honor close to his heart. 

Then kneeling on the sod, he gathered his arms about the form of Percy, 
and clasped his brother to tHe heart, while the tears fell from his deep 
dark eyes. / 

" My brother !" he said, " Look up, and know me !" 

The dying man unclosed his eyes, no longer glassy but flashing with 
supernatural lustre. How is it that the approach of death gives such strange 
powers to the soul ? How is it, that things long dark, then become clear, 
dim shadowings of truth, then are bright day, the hand of fate, before uncer- 
tain and indistinct, then is plain and palpable ? These mysteries we must 
leave with God our father, with Eternity our home. We have now but to 
tell the plain fa6ts, not to explain them. 

But certain it is, when Percy unclosed his dying eyes, and looked up in 
Randulph's face, certain it is, he also stretched forth his arms, and mur* 
mured : 

** My brother !" 

Certain it is, that — while Blanche was kneeling, the stranger standing 
near, both frozen with the same awe— certain it is, that their arms were in- 
terlocked, their breasts placed together, while their cheeks touched and thei» 
hair mingled. 

And each murmured the words — " My brother !" 

The stranger turned aside to' hide his tears; Blanche wept like a 
babe. 

At that moment perhaps, as the brothers embraced 'in the light of the 
setting sun, from the shadows of the unseen world, the beautiful face of 
Adele Waldemar, looked out and wept and smiled. That is, if angels weep 
or smile, or *know a single throb of human bliss or woe. Wept for the 
death of the child of the proud English Countess, in whose veins flowed the 
blood of Norman kings — Smiled for the triumph of her child, in whose 
breast flowed and burned the blood of a long race of forest kings. 
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Percy slowly unwound his arms from his brother's neck, and then looked 
in his face with those dark eyes. 

'* Good-night, brother," he said, with a sad smile and wandering look, 
" We will meei again !" 

He fell back on the grassy mound ; the blood gushed in one thick torrent 
from his mouth. With that torrent his life gushed forth ; he never spake a 
word more, but as the red stream spouted over his breast and upon the 
grave, he cast his eyes upward toward his brother. 

Randulph arose. He drew the sword from his brother's breast With 
one vigorous grasp he drew forth the dripping blade, and confronted the 
stranger. 

<* Washington !" he exclaimed, with a start of wonder. 

" Yes," said the stranger uncovering his brow, " It is I, your friend. I 
rode northward, seeking for a pacquet which was taken from my grasp, 
some two hours ago, on yonder hill, when the British endeavored to 
make me their captive. On my way northward, I encountered this lady ; 
she told me that Waldemar my friend, and the English lord were brothers. 
We pursued you, but arrived — it wrings my heart to say it — too late!-^ 
Have no fear for me ; I will reach the American camp in safety. But this 
scene, Captain Waldemar, ah, it is sad and terrible !*' 

An expression of deep feeling, shadowed the face of the American leader, 
as he spoke. 

** Congratulate me. General," said Randulph with a mocking smile. 
" For I am now. Lord Percy, When my father — that good old man, who 
left my mother to shame, some years ago— when my father dies my title 
will be, Bandulph, Earl of Monthermer P* 

'^ This is indeed a fearful history," said Washington, in a tone of deep 
sadness, 

Randulph took the sword, dripping with his brother's blood, and bent it 
over his knee, with all the force of his muscular arms. It snapt in two, 
like a withered reed. 

^* There, General is my sword," he cried, flinging the pieces at the feet 
<9f Washington. ** It is stained with my brother's blood. It shall never 
agam shed blood, in any cause. Never again will my hand unsheath ihe 
sword in the cause of the white man. With that broken sword, every tie 
ihat bound me to your race, is rent asunder !" 

'* In the cause of the white man ?" echoed Washington, with a look of 
surprise. 

" Yes, accursed be my hand, if I ever draw a sword in your quarrels 
again !" 

"Your quarrels?" again echoed Washington, with anoth^ wondering 
look. " Do you not belong to the white rsuce ? Are you not an American V 

" I am an Indian !" 
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The proud form of Randulph dilated to its full stature, while his bronzed 
vuage flushed with deep excitement, glowed in the beams of the setting sun. 

«* I am an Indian ! Yes, I am one of that race whom it has been the 
policy of your European adventurers, to despoil of their lands,' to-trample 
under foot, to kill by nations at a blow ! I am an Indian, aye, my fathers 
dwelt in this land two thousand years ago. I am a kjng, standing upon 
mine own ground, for here, my fathers reigned among their people, when 
this European race were but a horde of savages, bending beneath the Ro- 
man yoke ! If there is a drop of white blood in my veins, I disown and 
curse it, from this hour ! For that white blood to me, brings no memory, 
but one brooding horror— my father's treachery, my brother's sham^, my 
brother's murder !" 

** Randulph," said Washmgton, whom the frenzy of this man touched 
with deep confusion ; " Have I ever done you wrong ?" 

** Never, for your heart is noble, as your hand is true ! But what are 
you ? A giant among pigmies, a god among these things of clay ! You 
will fight for them, spend your life and soul for them, and what wiU be your 
reward ? They may make you a king, if success alights upon your sword, 
but if defeat perches there, they will nail your head to the door-post of Inde- 
pendence Hall !" 

'* Randulph " began Washington, in a pleading tone. 

'*Call me not Randulph! Nor any of these names, by which I am 
connected with your race. Randulph — ^Waldemar — Percy — Monthermer 
— ^I disown them all ! My name is Wyamoke !" 

He raised his hand to heaven, while his chest swelled with irrepressible 
emotion. At that moment as with a flushed brow and burning eye, he 
stood with his proud form disclosed in all its majesty by the light of the set- 
ting .sun, he looked like a king, with millions at his word. 

As he stood there, beside his brother's corse, two hideous forms came 
gliding between him and Washington ; a man and woman ; Death) with her 
parchment skull and sightless eyeballs ; Blood, with his tangled red hair 
falling about his hideous face. 

'' Look 'ee stranger, will 'ee read these parchment^ for me ?" said Blood in 
his screeching voice. ** I got um from a dead man, in themeetin' 'ous',yander." 

Randulph took the parchments, glanced at the super-scription, and then 
tore the envelope with an eager grasp. He read with wonder, joy, scorn 
and hate, flashing over his bronzed face by turns. 

*' Ho ! Here is rare intelligence for me ! Rare at any time, but now 
beside the dead body of my brother— -ah, it is priceless ! Philip Walford 
and Antony Denys, one — the juggle by which he held my broad knds — ah| 
ha, it is written here. Now I hold the deeds of my estate in my hands. 
Now I possess again the home of my fathers. Now — by my soul — I am 
Lord of Wyamoke !" 

He clutched the parchments, with a frenzied grasp. 

44 
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** Look ye fellow, here is gold for yon. These papers are mine. Take 
the gold, and if' you would gain more, bring me a spade !" 

Washington's face manifested extreme surprise. 

*♦ Yes, a sjpade, to dig my brother's grave !" 

Washington turned away from that flushed brow and glaring eye. Ran- 
ulph turned, and beheld Blanche, kneeling beside the dead. 

As Washington turned, he saw a massive figure advancing hastily alon^ 
Ihe graveyard. In that half-clad form, with the ebony skin glistening in the 
sun, he recognized the negro, whom he had seen going through the smoke 
of batde, his scythe in hand, and a white dog leaping by his side. The 
scythe still gleamed above his head ; the white dog still leapt- by his side. 

** Massa Wash'unton, I hab follor you for two mile," said the negro, as 
he stood before the rebel chief. *^ Look heah — ^I take dese papers from a 
tiam Quaker, dat we kill in de wood yander ! 'Spose dey b'long to yon ?" 

Washington with a look of delight, beheld the pacquet, which Gilbert 
Gates had taken from his grasp, two hours ago. 

*«You shall be rewarded for this service, my good fellow. But this 
blood upon the pacquet — " 

*« Dat is de scoun'rel's own blood. He murder my massa. I and Deb- 
bil help to kiU him. Did'n't we, hey, Debbil ?" 

The dog uttered a howl, loud, long and piercing. 

** Come, my good fellow, follow me to the Continental army. I will re- 
ward you for this deed." 

Washington mounted his steed, and cast one look backward, towards 
Randulph. He saw that it were better to leave the fate-stricken man alone 
with his despair, than to attempt the poor consolation of human words. 
He put spurs to his steed, and soon was lost among the trees to the south. 

*' Look heah, Debbil," shouted Sampson, as scythe on shoulder with bis 
dog by his side, he followed the footsteps of Washington, ** Do you see dat 
man a-hors'-back ? Eh ? Dat de gen'ul— dat Wash'unton ? 'Spose any 
dam red-coat lay a hand on him ? D'ye hear Debbil ? Den you mus' lap 
'um blood, den I will cut him head off, wid dis scythe ! Hey Debbil— 
dars a debbil for you !" 

Randulph stood beside the dead body of Lord Percy, gazing in silence 
upon the kneeling form of Blanche. She knelt in prayer, veiling in her 
eyes from the light, with her clasped hands. 

There was deep silence for a, moment, only broken by a stealthy footfall. 
Blood stood by the side of Randulph with a rude spade in his hand. He 
took the spade and waved the camp-follower from the scene. He was then' 
alone, with Blanche and the dead. 

" Blanche !" he said. 

She looked up. Her dark hair escaping from its slender cincture, fell in 
waving masses down over her white robes. The sunlight streamed over 
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her pale facelf whiid hemeyen l^ted tip with an expression of-iaeffkl>ie ten* 
deraess. 

«« Blanche,'* he said, his bronzed vidage softening in a look of deep and 
mingled emotion, " You will help me to bury my dead brother ? Will you 
not ?" 

The sun went down. 

His last beam streamhrg over the cold faces of the battle-field, lighted up 
this strange scene. 

In the centre of the graveyard, lay the corse of a young man, whose 
graceful form, was clad in velvet and gold. His pale face, relieved by curls 
of jet, was uptnmed to the blue sky; a strange smile lingered about his 
cold lips. 

On one side of the grassy mound on which his coTBe was thrown, knelt 
a man in the prime of early minhood, his kingly form also clad in velvet 
and goldy his bronzed visage bearing a striking resetnUanee to the face of 
the dead. Grasping a spade in his manly arm, he knelt there, and with 
tears in his dark eyes perused his brother's face. 

On the other side of the mound knelt a young and beautiful girl, clad in 
robes of white, with her raven hair falling over her shoulders, her hands 
clasped, her pale face turned toward the blue sky. 

The sun went down. 

The voice of that maiden murmuring the earnest accents of prayer, arose 
in sweet music, from the silence of that place of graves. 

The moon arose. 

Her first long gleam shone over the cold face of the dead, and lighted up 
the darkness of that new-made grave. 

" Come, Blanche, we will bury our brother !" 

Randulph bent down and took the body of Percy in his arms. He was 
about to lower that corse into its last home, when a deep sob shook his 
chest. Bending down by the cold light of the moon, yes, kneeling on the 
upturned earth, he gazed long and earnestly upon his brother's face. So 
pale and yet so beautiful, with its dark curls and manly brow ! He gath- 
ered that cold form to his heart ; his tears, the scalding tears of man's des- 
pair, fell pattering over the closed eyelids of the dead. 

At last he lowered the body into the grave. He placed the hat, the sword 
of the soldier beside his corse. Then gathering up the pieces pf his brother's 
sword, Randulph flung the hilt into the grave, but placed the point, stained 
with his brother's blood within his vest, next to his heart. A meaning 
smile lighted up his face as he placed it there. 

** Blanche," said Randulph in a choking voice, '' He is my brother. Cover 
his face. I cannot !" 

The maiden advanced, and took the white 'kerchief from her breast. 
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That 'kerehief was pore, for it was warm with the pulsatioDS of that WigiD 
bosom, which now rose gently into light What holier offering than this, 
to the corse of the dead ? She stood over the grave ; the white 'kerchief 
floated down, and rested upon his fece. 

Then murmoring a prayer, she took the fresh earth in her hands, and 
scattered gently over the 'kerchief which veiled the brow of (George, Lord 
Percy of Monthermer. 

She knelt on the graveyard sod. Randolph grasped the spade, and then 
with a hollow sound, the cold clods rattled down apon the form of the dead. 
His bosom heaved with sobs ; his tears fell all the while. At last the work 
was done. Then the green sod was smoothed over the mound again ; the 
moonbeams shone gently over the blood-stained grass. Greorge, Lord Percy 
of Monthermer was left alone in his grave, with the 'kerchief from a viigin's 
bosom, veiling his face from the death-worm and the clod. 

They joined hands above the grave, the maiden and the Prince of 
Wyamoke, and while the moon shone over her upraised face, over his mag- 
nificant form, this vow was recorded by those good angels wlio watch over 
woman's love — 

^ Thou art all that is left to me, Blanche ! By the form of my mother, 
who now hovers above us, by the corse of my brother, who rests beneath 
this sod, I swear to love thee, in life, in death, forever !" 
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SNB OF BOOK FOURTH. 



EPILOGUE 



The Fourteenth of November, darkest night of all, came at last 

Within the confines of the third chamber, knelt the old man. That room, 
was hung with black velvet, drooping in heavy folds to the floor. The floor and 
vaulted roof, were all of the same dead hue. On a small table, standing near 
the centre of the room, stood a tall wax candle, flinging a brilliant light around. 

All was silent there. Without the storm was heard, bursting in all its fury 
above the towers of Monthermer. The thunder mourned, ever and anon firom 
the ravines of distant hills. \ 

The old man, the proudest of the English nobility, the ruler of broad domains, 
where revenues might have purchased the life-blood of thousands, knelt there, 
alone, in the last extremity of despair. > 

At last he arose, he drew aside the hangings, in one comer of the room, and 
then started back with clasped hands. 

The picture, of a beautiful woman, in the blush of maidenhood, gleamed in the 
light. Beautiful she was, as the shadows of the hangings, gathering darkly 
around, made that painted canvass, seem a living woman, beautiful she was, 
with one small foot advanced, from the white dress, the fair hand uplifted 
twining among her flowing dark hair, but it was a strange, a wild, almost a 
supernatural loveliness. 

The face, clear and white as- alabaster, reddened by a solitary flush in the 
centre of each cheek, the large dilating eyes, fringed by long lashes, the small 
mouth curving in a smile, the young form, with limbs and bosom, just starting 
into the bloom of womanhood ; it was a picture to love and look upon, the whole 
day long. The contour of these features, was not European^ but moulded in a 
beauty, that was at once, original and indescribable. A loveliness that seemed 
born of deep forests, nursed into bloom, by the music of mighty cataracts, under 
the blush of stainless skies. 

The old man advanced, and fell on his knees before the picture, calling on 
Grod for mercy. 

** Adele, my wife, for twenty-three years, have I borne in my breast the 
agonies of the damned. Now hear my last confession — ^forgive me — ^pray to Grod 
that I may die. Twenty-four years ago, we were married, in the wild forest of 
Wyamoke. You know that I loved you ; that I never loved, but you. But a 
letter from my father called me home — ^I was to marry a proud lady, a Countess, 
who would give a new lustre to the House of Monthermer. My father bade me, 
to return. I struggled — agonized — ^yielded, and was a villain ! 

" I returned, married my noble bride, and an eternal remorse. When I gath- 
ered her to my breast I thought of you. You were my soul, my dream ; at last 
the agony warmed my very blood and — One morning my wife, the Countess, 
was fbund dead on her couch, with a mark about her throat I murdered her 
because she slept on the bosom, which was your^s. 
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** Then the hell of my life began. Then I built theee rooms, each consecrated 
to an awful memory. One, to the Seventeenth of July, when I fled from your 
side— one, to the Eleventh of September, the anniversary of my wife's marriage 
and death — and the last, O Grod be merciful — ^to the Fourteenth of November, 
the day when we joined hands and heart, in the dim woods of Wyamoke. Then 
I began the awful penance, whicl^as endured for twenty years. In one room, 
the lash, in the other, the dead Tody of my murdered wife, in the last your 
picture ; these awaited me. Say, Adele, have I not sufiered, enough 1 Is not the 
cup full? Can one more drop of agony, be wrung from my withered heart? 

«• Old before my time, my name the proudest among the proud, but an eternal 
memorial of my guilt; tfie meanest peAsant who digs for his bread, is my supe- 
rior. Now Adele, may I not die ? Speak — ^tell me that I have sufifered enough ! 

** Yes, Adele, you know it ; wrung by the memories of twenty-four years, I 
have sent my son, heir to the broad lands of Monthermer, across the wide waters, 
to search out and bless your child, our child, with the testimonial of his mother's 
honor ! 1 learned the story of your death, the fraud of the villain who usurped 
^ your lands, ftie existence of our son, but three months ago, by a wanderer from 
Wyamoke. Tell me, have the brother's met ? A fearful dream flashed over my 
braiu, on the night of the Eleventh of November, but it was but a dream ! Tell 
me have the brothers met, have they embraced ?" 

'* They have met," a voice rang through the chamber, like a knell, <* They 
have embraced !" 

The old man, turned his head over his. shoulder. With a shudder, he beheld 
that proud form, rising like a shadow from the other world, the bronzed &ce with 
its waving locks of dark brown, the gleaming eyes, shining steadily into his 
soul. 

" They have met in battle, they have embraced in death V* 

The stranger drew from his breast, a piece of steel, and flung it at the old 
man's feet 

" That steel is red with his blood ! My brother— your son !" 

** Who art thou ?" shrieked the old man. 

** Thine heir. The Earl of Monthermer when thou art dead, — ^but that I scorn 
your race, your title and your blood now coursing in my veins !" 

The Earl rose tremblingly to his feet 

He gazed in the bronzed face of that strange man, now glooming with unutter- 
able woe, and then sprang forward, with outstretched arms : 

" Child of Adele, be merciful to thy father !" 

" Back," shrieked the stranger, ** Back, by the memory of my mother's shame, 
by the cold corse of my brother. I warn ye! Touch me not! My name is 
Wyamoke." 

He folded his arms, and gazed in the face of his father, with glaring eyes. His 
frown, his look were terrible. His deep voice thrilled the blood of the old man. 

For a moment they stood regarding each other, the father and the son. * Deep 
silence reigned thr^g|iout that chamber. 

^* I come to visit your last hour, with a curse," said the stranger, '' The curse 
of the widow, who died broken-hearted, from her shame, the curse of the orphan 
who became a fratricide for you ! Go old man, go to your God, this curse upon 
your soul !" 
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The Earl looked upon his son, for a moment, and then sunk to the floor, with 
the blood spouting from his mouth. 

At the moment the child of the Indian woman looked up and beheld his 
mother. That face, the smile, came over his soul like a spell, driving the gloom 
from his brow, the phrenzy from his heart He knelt beside the Earl, with out- 
stretched hands: 

** Father," he groaned in a husky voice, " It is a dark world — what are we 
all, but the playthings of a merciless fatel Father — ^I have endured much, but 
I forgive ! Father, my mother's &te was dark, but she smiles forgiveness on 
you now !" 

The old man raised his pale face — smiled faintly-r-and was dead. ' 

" Now," said he, whom we have called Randulph the Prince, as he arose. 
Now I am Earl of Montkermer I^* 

A mocking smile quivered on his compressed lips. 

" And now, the rude Indian, the Earl of Monthermer, trampling this pomp 
and power beneath his feet, will seek his forest home. Wyamoke ! I long to 
breathe your air again, for now my mother's face shines serenely on my soul, 
Blanche ! For you, the Earl of Monthermer forsakes his princely home, his 
lands, the smile of Royalty, the pomp of power — ^Blanche I come!*' 



THE END, 
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